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JUNE ELVIDGE PAINTED BY HASKELL COFFIN 


Zight wonderful pages of Rotogravure portraits. In Th 7 § Do You R ed [ ly Wan t Better P; ctures ? 


ive great short stories. 8& Brilliant interviews 
You can have them. It’s up to you. The great picture 


vith Marguerite Clarke, Earl Williams, Julian 
Eltinge, Baby Stars, Sfune Elvidge and others. producers of America tell you how to get them. See page 79. 
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With Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 


Any housewife can easily apply it and 


















keep her floors in perfect condition by simply wiping up the dust occa- 
sionally with a drycloth. Less than an hour is required for polishing a 
good-sized floor and it may be walked upon immediately. Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax brings out the pattern of Linoleum and preserves it. 


A Dust-Proof Furniture Polish 


Polish all your furniture—including the piano—with 
Johnson's Prepared Wax. You will be surprised at the 
wonderful improvement. It cleans and polishes in one 
operation—protects and preserves varnish, adding years 


to its life—covers up mars and small surface scratches 
and prevents checking. Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
will quickly and permanently remove that bluish 
cloudy appearance from your mahogany furniture. 


JOHNSON’S 


“Lrauid and Paste 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is now made in Liquid Form as well as paste. 
Many people prefer the Liquid Wax as it polishes instantly with but 
very little rubbing—you can go over a roomful of furniture, a good 


sized floor, or an automobile in half-an-hour. 


Johnson’s Liquid Prepared Wax is ex- 


actly the same as the Paste Wax except that it is Liquid. 


Contains No Oil 


Johnson's Prepared Wax contains absolutely no oil, 
consequently, it gives a hard, dry, glass-like polish which 
does not collect or hold the dust. It never becomes soft or 
sticky in the hottest weather or from the heat of the body. 


Tell your dealer that Johnson’s Prepared Wax is now made 
in Liquid Form and insist upon his supplying you with it. 


A Splendid Auto Polish 


With Johnson’s Prepared Wax you can make your 
car look like new and save the cost of revarnishing. 
It covers up mars and scratches—removes road oil— pre- 
vents checking and cracking— sheds water and dust ——and 
makes a ‘‘wash”’ last twice aslong. It preserves the varnish and 
protects it from the weather, adding years to its life and beauty. 


Write for our folder on Keeping Your Car Young— it’s free. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. P.P.1 Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
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Like Taking a New Home 


Treasured sentiments and memories. cluster about the old home, and yet — 


HE new home represents new ideals, new 
hopes, the fulfilment of years of planning, 
expectations realized. It suggests a honey- 
moon, or the renewal of a honeymoon long passed. 
It starts a fresh chapter in the book of our lives. 


Sentiments and memories cluster about one’s faith- 
ful old motor car, too. Yet the old car can’t go 
on forever, and the superior new one, like the new 
home, carries with it new ideals, new hopes, and 
a freshness that gives life a delightful zest. 


Now that your old car has served its period, let 
your new one be a Winton Six —a car especially 
planned to your individual taste, and picturing 
your personal ideals. Our artists have long spe- 
cialized in creating just the type of car to fulfil 
your hopes. It will increase your happiness. 
Better telephone or write our nearest branch house 


Open Cars or dealer right now. 
$2950 to $3500 

Closed Cars The Winton Company 
$3265 to $4750 734 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Branches in New York, Boston, Newark, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 


Prices subject to increase Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, 


without notice. Minneapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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The successful use of Mellin’s Food and cow’s 
milk for over fifty years as a satisfactory food for 
the baby is due to the fact that this diet contains 
the elements necessary for the healthy growth and 
development of the baby. 
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Write today and ask us to send you a copy of our helpful book, 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants,’”’ and a Free 
Sample Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 
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Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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“The National Movie Publication” 
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= Just a Little Tip 4 

= PHOTOPLAY MAaGaAzINE has had a = 

= J ANUAR Ba Igli 8 | wonderful increase in circulation of late. =| 

= The reason? Inasmuch as 05 per cent =| 
| —_ of it sells over the newsstands it must =| 
iE Cover Design — June Elvidge be that folks like it. W e know no other = 
4 © . : reason. Be sure of getting your copy. = 
| E = From the Pastel Portrait by W. Haskell Coffin Many people have been disappointed =| 
ha ee at - 19 | and have written in to us only to find = 
l= Rotogravure: Vivian Martin 20 we didn’t have a copy left. The best 3 
= Blanche Sweet : way to get your copy is to order it = 

=! Mrs. Sidney Drew 21 from your newsdealer in advance. Just ti 
| =| Miriam Cooper 22 | tell him to save you one. = 

-— bd ° eye — = 
i= The Land of Make-Believe Editorial 23 ' =| 
| | , Real Help for Scenario Writers! a 
= The Movies—and Me By Mary MacLane 24 If you are at all interested in scenario 4 
| = A Famous Writer Gives Her Impressions of the Picture Stage. wiitinn—~endl & cones would chew that z 

— The Villain By Delight Evans 26 | almost every second adult person in the = 
| — eas, r United States is—you will be delighted = 
= She Adores Him. ; : , = 
= with the series of articles on that sub- = 
l= 7 


Where Childish Dreams Come True By Elizabeth Peltret = 27 | ject 


by Anita Loos and John Emerson, 
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Some Kiddies Who Have Found the Road to Fairyland. which will begin in the issue of Proto- - | 
‘ ‘ —— ‘ PLAY following this one. We feel that — 
The Little Princess (Fiction ) By Frances Denton 32 these articles will be the most practical F - 
A Christmas Story from a Christmas Photoplay. ever published, for they deal, not only | 
3 with the actual writing of the scenarios, + 
Out Where | Soldier in France By A. J. Anderson 7 but with all the other essentials such =| 
A Tribute from a Soldier in France. as studio conditions, adaptability of =| 
Mid-Winter Sports a la Mode (Photographs ) 38 | players, camera limitations, etc. They 
: , will tell you just what material they =| 
f a Perfect Da By Harriette Underhill 40 | want at the studios—and what’s just as —= 
e Uiotnes O \ —= 
June Elvidge Knows How to Wear Them. important to you, what they don’t Fl 
n Cynthia (Fiction ) want. These articles will do one of two -— 4 
Signi 8 Up y ' ( By Frederick Arnold Kummer 44 | things for you, encourage you along the = 
Illustrated by Charles D. Mitchell. right direction, or demonstrate to you 2 

a : ie P act With Her the utter futility of your wasting time 
Cynthia Was Lost—But She Had Her Contract With Her os a ae of literary aes ie = 
Contents continued on next page sure to get the first article of the series. = 
(Contents page) 7 _| It appears in the February issue. i 
Published monthly by the PHOTOPLAY PUBLISHING Co., 350 N. —_ St., ae = Alice’s New Clothes = 
7IN M. CoLvin, Pres. JAMES R. QuIRK, Vice Pres. ROBERT M. EASTMAN, Sec.-Treas, : —_ 
EDWIN wa bg . hin 5 Saaane Alice Joyce has been spending a lot Ia 
RANDOLPH BARTLETT { Editors § New York of time at the dressmakers these days. + 
> YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION: $2.00 in the United States, its dependencies, Mexico and Cuba; | The results are worth it, however, and =| 
2.50 Canada: $3.00 to foreign countries. Remittances should be made by check, or postal in the February issue of PHOTOPLAY — 
or express money order. k . you will be given an opportunity to see S| 
Com =, te ay <= ae meyer ong ay Lg seed oa sae pte tg aa her new gowns and wraps. _— 
ntere< = 
PUTT TRIN PTET NETTIE TNT Amt PV PHT THIN TATA MINTUNT MUTTON TAIT TT ERNTTN POTN TE : i) i R ONTN MIN TT TO TO 7H 
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4 | What Makes Them Emote? 























see 
; “ e S; _»” P ’ . , ‘ : : 
s : ong tees Me, Say ae wea | mand ee dae ee ee ee 
= ' were y Succumbs, fired at him a thousand times. How 
E-| Mother-o’-Mine” (Photographs) 53 do the directors get their players 
2 = ; ; : . : ; worked up to the pitch where they cry 
| Barker—His First Name is Reginald— By E.V.Durling 54 | real tears, where they register real emo- 
i= But He’s Successful in Spite of It. tions like fear and horror, love and af- 
"} © : . f ‘ ti 9 i ? 
S| Stars of the Screen and Their Stars in the Sky rie Ae ~ agony a oe 
= ; oat Ellen Woods 56 | working a player to the point where 
Z| Horoscopes of Kathlyn Williams and Wallace Reid. they feel satisfied and give instructions 
fA Branded Soul (Fiction) By Isabel Ostrander 57 | there are other ways, let call them 
= Narrated from the Photoplay. | artificial methods no tn this Fo 
= Getting Down to Brass Tacks By Cameron Pik | ste ond. In the Polsunty ious you 
= ss Tz ike 61 | *° -"' 4 
= Just a Few Little Things About Earle Williams. = — -] — it in a wonder- 
zs y illustrated story. 
si The Shadow Stage By Randolph Bartlett & Kitty Kelly 65 
Reviews of the Latest Photoplays. . 
=I Acquitted by a Photoplay 
= She Earns Every Penny (Photographs ) 70 You would regard it as _ fiction, 
a Rotogravure: Kitty Gordon 71 re Z yee Boy _ ge a 
a| Portraits of Antonio Moreno, Robert Harron, Thomas Meighan, we A in sok aad tr a ene aye 
- pe Moore, Montague Love, William Desmond and Harold ture. But it is a fact. One of po 
IE ockwood. 72, 73 | largest cities has been talking about it 
= Doris'Kenyon 74 for yen You will get the full details 
= ; : next month. 
E Close-Ups Editorial Comment 75 
=4 Griffith Mystery Solved 77 | “Beating Them to It” 
f= Letting the Big Secret Out. . —, enough to say. Frederick 
= .. . Arno <ummer is one of those few 
= On the Screen— “At the Studio 78 | authors who hit the bull’s eye every 
= em. shot. The title of the next one is 
= Why Do You Do It? 79 | “Beating Them to It,” and it’s just as 
EE Six Great Producers Tell the Public the Credit and Blame is Theirs. mvey a6 the Cie. 
= Mothers Plus— (Photographs) 82 | Some Personatities 
: : You are probably familiar with the 
Clothes Do Not Makethe Woman ByKenneth McGaffey 84 | remarkable work of Warner Oland in 
iz Just the Same—Julian Eltinge Is a Perfect Lady. | the Pathe Serial, “Patria.” It was as 
= See ae | | consistent a piece of characterization as 
[=| Hydrant-Headed Reform (Fiction | has been put on the film in a long time. 
3 By Edward S. O’Reilly 88 | He played the part of the Japanese spy. 
= 7 - odie Illustrated by D. C. Hutchison. It is a pleasure to introduce this man 
‘= emperamental Tim Joins the Law-and-Order League. to you in his real light. He is a sterling 
= Lady Gun-Men (Photographs) 9] 06 glad oe a we 
= Plays and Players _ By Cal Yorke 92 
=| Peppery Personalities About Popular Players. What kind of a chap is Harold Lock- 
= “ . , ? i i a 
i= Stars or No Stars—That Is the Question” ping Min "Man Pickiord's a. 
= . By Alfred A. Cohn 95 | “A Romance of the Redwoods’’? 
E H. O. Davis Harmonizes Efficiency and Art. And, what about Monroe Salisbury 
= aa ~. as who has created so many wonderful 
Z| The Savage ( Fiction ) : By Jerome Shorey 97 | characterizations, notably in Mr. Clune’s 
= From a Photodrama of the Far North. production of “Romona” and others? 
- Why Do They Do It? 101 All in the February issue. 
=| Film Critics Point Out Inconsistencies in Pictures. 
=| F ‘ ‘nen Eileen Percy is planning a surprise 
= The Winners of the Scenario Contest 103 | for the American boys in France—an 
| An All-Around King By Allen Corliss 105 | her we wouldn't tell about it in ad- 
| Raymond Hatton, Official King of the Lasky Studio. cel gg get Boor cong: Bagg 
= , - . ‘ = 
=} Fifteen Feet Away They'll Pass for the Real Thing 106 = 
=| About Arthur Sheppard, an Artist of All Schools. . From stenographer in a Market = 
J : treet commission house to a moving = 
=| Douglas Fairbanks’ Own Page ; 107 | picture star in three years. A credit- iz 
= u xtends the Season’s Greetings. able achievement indeed. ' That’s the — 
4 Over the Top at Fort Lee (Photographs) ni | ated. 
ar ye : e is only twenty years a 
| Lionel of the Cinemas (Fiction) By Roy Somerville 109 | of age: and success hasn't increased her = [= 
2 . Illustrated by John R. Neill. bend mensurement 8 fraction of am fg 
| Lionel Makes a Hit in an Entirely Original Make-Up. —_ And here is a girl who attributes = 
= : all her success to her mother. Says she -_ 
S Questions and Answers By the Answer Man 113 wean = be a stenographer if mother = 
= ’ a é 1adn’t been right behind her every = 
= Dressing for the Movies By Helen Starr 133 | minute. Some girl. Some mother. 2 
iP SS 
Se EETIRETE ERE EE Ee = 
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HIS is how a Van Camp Soup is perfected by 

our scientific cooks. By experts who are col- 

lege-trained in chemistry, in dietetics and 
hygiene. By men who study every detail, who an- 
alyze materials, and who often test a thousand 
blends to get an ideal flavor. Nearly every Van 
Camp Soup began with a famous French recipe. 
They were first made in our kitchens by a noted 
chef from the Hotel Ritz in Paris. 

Kach was considered at that time the finest pos- 
sible soup of its kind. Some of them were famous 
among connoisseurs. 

Then, one by one, these soups 
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How Culinary Experts Create a Soup 


It Takes Three Years — Sometimes 






SECTION 


as three years to arrive at what they called perfect 
flavor. For each important material they fixed the 
time of cooking and the degree of heat. 

Some of these soups, as now perfected, require 
as high as 20 ingredients, and as much as 23 hours 
tc make. 

The formula fora single soup covers many pages. 
It specifies grade on every material. On some it 
fixes the analysis. It minutely directs every step of 
the process, soa Van Camp never varies. 

The result of these methods is soups vastly better 
than ever were made in the old ways. The differ- 

ence will surprise you. Yet they 


were taken hold of by our scien- &) cost no extra price. 
tific cooks. Every ingredient was A N yan M Suggest some soup that you like 
studied, and a standard was fixed best and get that kind in Van 


for the best. 
They made countless experi- 
ments. Hundreds of blends were 


souPs—,?8. 


Camp’s. Learn for your own sake 
what these methods have done. 
We promise you a new delight 


compared. It has taken as high Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis which all your folks will welcome. 








Van Camp’s Pork and Beans 


Perfected by the same exacting methods. 
It will bring you a new conception of this 
familiar dish. 








Van Camp *s Spaghetti 


An Italian dish which these expert methods 
have made many times as good. We value 
the formula at $500,000. 





Van Camp’s Peanut Butter 


The finest peanut dainty that has ever been 
hm Twice the flavor of the former 
kinds. 








When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Go to the theatre that shows PETROVA PICTURES! 


Madame Petrova is now “on tour.” 

Not in person, but in personally-produced Petrova 
Pictures. 

“Daughter of Destiny,” the first of these dramas, 
is now being shown throughout the United States. It 
tells the story of a brave American girl whose love for 


The foremost theatre 
in your town will show 
Petrova Pictures 


Petrova Picture Company 


25 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK 


a crown prince involves her in a network of European 
intrigue. There is a morganatic marriage; a sudden 
twist of destiny; a tremendous adventure in which the 
girls American ideals must stand or fall. You will en- 
joy the exciting outcome—you will say: “Give us more 
Petrova Plays like the ‘Daughter of Destiny.’””’ 


Look for the sign that dis- 
tinguishes these films from 
all others — Petrova Pictures 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Who is first in your heart 
among these INGRAM stars ? 
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To the most popular screen star in this Ingram list we will send, on your behalf, ls 

a charming gift of Ingram Perfume and Toilet Water. And to you, for sending us s 
your vote, our guest room package. s 
Below is an alphabetical list of photoplay stars whose portraits and testimonial letters have H 
appeared in our advertising during the past year. < 
We are proud of their endorsements, as this list comprises most of the famous beauties of « 
the screen—where complexions are subject to the most trying test possible. ry 
Each of these stars, has freely given credit to : 
Ingram's o——.) E 
LY 2 < 

e C 

Milkweed se |G 

Z Ce > noo” Mt < 

_ ove? gt cLES- $ bo 

In ART ear | ‘s 

Cream Fer |. 

en < 

and other Ingram Toilet Requisites 5 reowusiaton oo : 

' ‘ ‘e 

Now we want your expression as to your favorites among < 
this list of general favorites. If you will fill in the coupon- is 
ballot at the right, indicating your first, second and third Frederick F. Ingram Co., ls 
choices among these stars, we will send you free our Guest 102 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. : 
Room Package, for which we have always charged six ic ail aaa ala | F 
cents, and for which we shall in future be obliged to with 1.2 and 3, in this list of inaree Gare: 


charge ten cents. You get the package sa Ge Re Pe 
Ss whether your favorites get the most 
ays ¢ 
votes or not. And the most popular star 
Almost Every ; ; ; : 
“Movie” Star— will receive a beautiful gift of our fine 


perfume and toilet water. 


2 ese What the Package Contains 


Enid Bennett 
on: Ethel Clayton 
. Marguerite Clayton 
. Nell Craig 


SOREN .. Grace Cunard 


ST SSRKECEEUL SERRE CER ECE SCRE SEEK REECE EERE eee 
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wand eee Bere se . Hazel Daly 4 
—. ~~ Our Guest Room Package contains Ingram’s _.. Mary Fuller a 
Face Powder and Rouge in novel purse packets, , D . ~| 
and Milkweed Cream, Zodenta Tooth Powder, - Dorothy Gish = 


os .. Louise Lovely 
cunt ... .. Mary MacLaren 
Se Te ES . Violet Mersereau 
ditibge seme .... Mabel Normand 


Frederick F. In gram Cow bocce Cleo Ridgely 
rey i: Mo oy Ruth Roland 


102 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 


and Ingram’s Perfume in Guest Room sizes. 
Altogether a very handy and useful gift, and one 
that will give you a good introduction to Ingram 
Quality. Mail coupon today to 
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4 PN SAUis aces utntenidsueuauttibkubemtete ant 
Windsor, Ont. 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream has no substitute. It is_a time-proven skin- 
health cream. Ask for it by its fullname. Buy it in either 50c or $1.00 size. Address 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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present S 


- SJohnston Forbes 


Shain, ! oF th 
Third FloorBack 


Pr . % 


Jerome K. Jerome’s tna: 
drama carries a singular ae 
of cheer, hope and sympathy. T: 

a dingy and drab boarding house 
in the sordid section of Lo ; 
comes a stranger, The house, - 
peopled with unhappy souls fight. 
ing against circumstances, is beset 4 
with misunderstanding and 
rancor. Before the sad smile of | 
the stranger, the bitterness. and’ 
strife disappear. Kindliness and 
leve come out of the’ 
trouble. Then the. 
passer by goes on his ' 










_ ADDRESS BRENON ¢ 
Oe STUDIOS, HU 




























Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed 
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Have you lost your Make-Believe ? 
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~~ ways 
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-, tion pictures. 


trademarksor 
>names in the news- 
> paper advertisements 


& theatre 








E Of your local theatres < 





wheretobesure of 4 
§ seeing Paramount 4 
» and Artcraft mo- 4 


: 3 @ By seeing these 4 


VAN en 


By seeing the q 
s same trademarks 4 
~ on the front of the 4 
F; theatreorinthelobby % 


3 3 
3 3) By seeing them 4 
; flashed on the 3 
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Come on—let’s go! 


We'll see a picture-play—and a good one. 


We don’t even know the title of it— we don’t happen to care this time. 


Wedoknowatheatre that advertises under the Paramount and Artcraft trademarks 
—and we know that means “famous stars superbly directed, in clean motion pictures.’ 


and 


CPictures 


“FAMOUS STARS, SUPERBLY DIRECTED. IN CLEAN MOTION PICTURES’ 


What an illusive thing it is you are paying for 
and giving your time to! Phantoms dissolving 
to nothing at all when the light snaps off. 

Is it? It’s nature, sunshine, laughter, love, 
life! 

What do you really see as you sit there in your 
chair unconscious of others in their other chairs 
all around you? 


Not the illuminated screen, not the beam of 
brilliance from the projection machine up above 
—no, not the moving lights and shadows of the 
photograph itself — vot the picture at all, but the 
story the picture tells. 

You live it. 

For that one hour or two you live a different 
soul — likely in a different land, quite possibly a 
thousand years ago. Maybe you half realize 
after a while that your tongue isdry. Sometimes 
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your eyes grow moist—-with sympathy or mirth, 
no matter. You don’t know it. You've lost 
yourself —and good riddance for a bit. 

You are living the romance that makes this 
work-a-day world well worth while after all. You 
are adventuring, struggling, overcoming, aveng- 
ing, forgiving, laughing, hating, loving. 


~*~ & © Ye & & * 


And when the story ends, you walk out into the 
blazing veal world——but you are for quite a while 
a good deal younger and a sight more human! 

That’s you, isn’t it? ‘Fhere are ten million 
others just like you in that one thing. 

But there are twenty million others who are 
missing. Some of them are your own friends. 
Why not tell them? 


K—_%: 35 AL ; ~ 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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With Biographical Sketches 
| 
Only Fifty Cents 
Your Money Back if Not Delighted 
Printed on special quality enamel paper. 
Beautiful de luxe edition of “Stars of the 
Photoplay,’”’ with biographical sketches. | 
Read what enthusiastic purchasers have said | 
about this remarkable volume. Get your fa- 
vorite players in permanent form. A wonder- 
ful collection, superbly printed on fine paper. 
An Ideal Christmas Gift | 
for the friend who is interested in moving pictures. | 
Send fifty cents—money order, check or stamps—for 
your copy and it will be sent parcel post, charges pre- 
paid, to any point in the U. S. or Canada. If it does not | 
come up to your expectations send it back and your 
money will be cheerfully refunded, also mailing charge. 
Dept. 8F, 350 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 
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He is going over 
the top! and he 
needs a smoke 


to cheer him up! 
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Americans, our fighting men in 
France need tobacco. They are 
giving their lives to defend you. 
Do your part to make them com- 
fortable during the dreary hours 
in the trenches. 


Twenty-five cents provides 
enough tobacco to make one of 
our gallant defenders happy for a 
week. $1.00 sendsa month’s supply. 


Prominent magazines and news- 
papers stand back of this move- 
ment. The War and Navy De- 
partments endorse it. 


A War Souvenir for You 


In each package is enclosed a 
post card addressed to the donor. 
If these come back they will be 
War souvenirs much treasured. 


Mail Coupon Today 


“OUR BOYS IN FRANCE 
TOBACCO FUND” 


25 W. 44th St. New York 


GENTLEMEN:—I want to do my part to 
cheer up the American soldiers who are 
fighting my battle in France. If tobacco 
will do it— I’m for tobacco. 


(Check below how you desire to contribute 


I send you herewith ,»my 
contribution toward the purchase c of to- 
bacco for American soldiers. This does 
not obligate me to contribute more. 

I enclose $1.00. I will adopt a soldier 
and send you $1.00 a month to supply 
him with “smokes” for the duration 
of the war. 





NAME 


ADDRESS __ 
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“Four years ago you and | worked at the same bench. We were 4oth discon- 
tented. Remember the noon we saw the International Correspondence Schools’ 
advertisement? That woke me up. I realized that to get ahead I needed special 
When I marked the coupon 
[ asked you to sign with me. You said, ‘Aw, forget it!’ 


training, and I decided to let the I. C. S. help me. 


“YT made the most of my opportunity and have been climbing ever since. 


You had the same chance I had, but you turned it down. 


No, Jim, you 


can't 


expect more money until you've trained vourself to handle bigger work.” 





There are lots of “Jims” in the world—in stores, 
factories, offices, everywhere. Are you one of 
them? Wake up! Every time you see an I.C.S. 
coupon your chance is staring you in the face. 
Don’t turn it down. 


Right now over one hundred thousand men are pre- 
paring themselves for bigger jobs and better pay through 
I. C. S. courses. 


You can join them and get in line for promotion. 
Mark and mail this coupon, and find out how. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 6480, Scranton, Pa. 


eee TEAR OUT HER 


"INTERNATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


X 6480, SCRANT 
Explain, me. obligating me, how I can qualify for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ORL EOTRIOAL ENGINEER 
Electric Lighting 
Electric Railways 
Electric Wiring 
Telegraph Engineer 

L) Telephone Work 

) MBCHANIOAL ENGINEER 

_| Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Gas Engine Operating 
OLVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mappin 


4 
MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 


Metallurgist or Prospector 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
() CHEMIST 


Name 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Railroad Trainman 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Public Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 
penen St School Subjects 
t 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing Spanish 
Navigation German 
AGRICULTURE French 
(J Poultry Raising Italian 





Present 
Occupation 





Street 
and No. 


City 


When you write to advertisers please mention PI{OTOPLAY MAGAZIN ZU. 
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2 Year's isms i235 
me Study 
Here is a thorough, complete, simplified High 
School Course that you can complete in two years. 


Meets college entrance requirements, Prepared by 
leading professors in universities and academies. 


Don’t Stop Growing! 


Keep on going! Train your brain! 

Broaden your mental vision! Ahigh 
school education multiplies your 
chances for success in business or 
social life, 

Study this intensely interesting 
course in idle hours at home without 





Make up 
for Lost 
Time! 


Men and women who 
were es ied a high 
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All Advertisements 
have equal display and 
same good opportuni- 
ties for big results. 


Rate 
15cents 
per 
word 





This Section Pays. 
82% of the advertisers 
using this section during 
the past year have re- ‘ 
peated their copy. 1 


Rate 
15cents 
per 
word 




















FORMS FOR MARCH ISSUE CLOSE JANUARY FIRST 








MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 


























interfering with your regular work, Jj school tr: ning can AGENTS AND SALESMEN 
‘Cash in” on your natural ability. 9 **catch up’ tak 
eseres sin — \GENTS. $1.00 COMMISSION. EVERY CALL. 
Choice of 20 Courses Fiepdrede have pret. Greatest household money saver ever invented. Samples 
: ited by this remark- free. Ovee Mfg. Co., 186 Ovee Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
We have helped 50,000 men and § able opportunity. 
women towin/ Let us help you, too. INSYDE TYRES. INNER ARMOUR FOR AUTO- 
mobile ires. Prevent punctures and blowouts) and 
SEND COUPON TODAY double mileage. Tremendous demand. Thousands sold. 
sig profits, Details free. American Accessories Co., 
lor FREE Book and Full Information | «i. 295. cincinnau. 
—— = oe oo eo a oe oo = NTS $ 10 \ WEEK SEI LING GUARANTEED 
ra AGENTS ; d “EK SELLING GUARANTEE 
A erican Scho ol} hosiery. For men, women and children. Must wear 
of _Correspondence. SiicagoU U.S.A, | 12 months or replaced free. Agents having wonderful 
Dept.P1531 Gentlemen: Please send me booklet ey success. Thomas Mfg. Co., 2264 North St., Dayton, 
tell me now Iean fit myse ‘If for the position marked Ohio, 
His zh Schoo 1 Course .-.Shop Superintendent AGENTS— 500° * PROFIT; FREE SAMPLES; GOLD 
. rae he al une = oo —~" yer M: er sign letters for store and office windows; anyone can 
orion emma - oy anager put on. Metallic Letter Co., 414 N. Clark St., 
---Draftsman ..Certified Public Ace’nt Chicago. 
coo eee me Puptenstor me) B | anes el rg AGENTS. $60 WEEKLY. WONDERFUL WINTER 
*** Mechanical Engineer °°" Mire Ins. Adjuster automobile fuel reduces operating expenses half. Outfit 
:...Oivil Engineer . 2. Sanitary ngineer free. L. Ballwey, Dept. 186, Louisville, Ky. 
«oe -Steam Engineer  oeeod Automobile Enginee . 
——eeeee —ea—seneer_ | TELL TIE READERS OF PHOTOPLAY WHAT 
you have cf interest to them, You can reach them 
at a very small cost through an advertisement in the 
TE. . canctonuwndsenes bhsnbesenamaantin PPTTTITITIT TT TTT eeecee classified section. 82% of the advertisers using this 
section during the past. year have repeated, The section 
ee seneeece eecccoecocoss is read and brings results. 
eooKs 
ents BOOKS — NOVELTIES — PICTURES, CATALOGUE 
WANTED More Salesmen 3c. Vim Co., Box 108-P, Kast St. Louis, Illinois. 


— Salesman Earns 






























BIG PROFIi1S NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL 
starts you. No experience needed. Our machines are 
used and endorsed by Government institutions. Cata- 
log Free. Capital Merchandise Co., 510 Franklin 
bidg., Chicas: 





OF INTEREST YO WOMEN 
LADIES—FASCINATING HOME 





BUSINESS TINT- 


ing Posteards, Pictures, ete., Spare time for profit, $5 
on 100; no canvassing; samples 1 Oc(stamps). Particu 
lars free. Artint, 573-B, 91 Meserole St., Brooklyn. 
) / # ; 





OLD COINS AND STAMPS 


_ WILL PAY $100.00 FOR TRADE DOLLAR 1885; 
$7.00 for 1853 Quarter without arrows; $750.00 for 
certain $5.00 gold without motto, Cash prem. my for 
rare coins to 1912. Get posted. Send 4e. Get our 
Large Coin Circular. Numismatic Bank, Dept, 75, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


$2 TO $500 EACH 








PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF 
coius dated befure 1910. Send 10 cents for New Dlus- 
trated Cvin Value Book, 4x7. Showing guaranteed 
prices. It may mean your fortune. Get posted. Clarke 
Coin Company, Box 127, Le Roy, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE AND COLUM- 
bian Nickel for 27¢c. Three Villa bills and catalogue 
l0c. Norman Shultz, Dept. P, King City, Mo. 


SEVEN DIFFERENT NEWFOUNDLAND 
free. Providence Stamp Co., Providence, 








STAMPS 
R. 1. 





PATENTS 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

















WANTED IDEAS, WRITE FOR LIST OF PATENT 





















































Buyers and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes 
$6500 THIS YEAR ADVERTISE EVERYWHERE, 25 WORDS IN 100 offered for inventions, Send sketch for free opinion as 
—only an ordina T monthlies, $1; 100 weeklies, $2.50; 40 Sunday papers | jy patentability, Our four Dovks sent free. Victor J. 
yt pete oe dene _— $10. Ph. Cope Agency, St. Louis. a & Cv., Patent Attys., 763 Ninth, Washington 
= greater Opportunities are yours 10s 
Earned $6,500, Bas a City or Traveling Sales- CURIOS INVENT SOMETHING. YOUR IDEAS MAY BRING 
Earnep 8900, THIS re an reneed, prosperity + INDIAN CURIOS, BASKETS, LARGEST BUFFALO wealth. LJ book tells what to, invent and how to ob- 
R 86.5 a . Robe in existence for sale. Heitmuller Art Co., 1307 ee oe oe ee ee ees ——- os 
meted’ to Bales eps, Napentoonenseeean. 14th St., Washington, D.C. Parker, 4724 Talbert Blig.. Washington. D. C. 
Manager. Alle-e- § Write for larg lines 
dit to you. You f which good positions are open GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 
offer your mem- § and how to obt tl . — PITRE r , 
bers Many Goop §f Address nearest office, Dept 21-4 PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, MONOLOGUES, “HOW TO WRITE A PHOTOPLAY” BY C. G. 
POSITIONS.” . . Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, Recita- Winkopp, 1342 Prospect Ave., Bronx, New York City. 
¢. W. Birmingham § NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TR. ASSW.B | tions. Tableaux, Drills, Entertainments, Make Up | 25 cents. Contains m del scenario. 
ayton, Ohi Chicago San F r Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
Dayton 1io ag rancisco NewYork Om Ts "Denison & Co., Dept. 76, Chicago. PHOTOGRAPHY 
AVELING SALESMAN HELP WANTED FILMS DEV, 10¢c, ALL SIZES. PRINTS 2%x3% 
3c; 3%x4\%, 4c. We give Profit ‘Sharing Coupons and 
LEARN RIGHT AT HOME BY MAIL MEN—BECOME U. S. RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS. | 24 hours service. Work guaranteed. Send negatives 
$75 to $150 month. Every second week off with pay. | for samples. Girard’s Com. Photo Shop, Holyoke, “Mass, 
DRAWING-PAINTING |." .c")8ia 
free. Write immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. | SONGWRITERS 
; lews g J-211, Rochester, Y. sONGW “Rae ee ry 
Be 2. Cartooning a Ww m - “4 Mag ~"~ . Sieatoiimaceamianiaels - SONGWRITERS’ “MANUAL & GUIDE” SENT 
Woner 4a ~ . Oil. a” A | n FOREMEN. SHOPMEN. AND OFFICEMEN Free. This valuable booklet contains the real facts. 
- rt lo = Scl “ By me Wanted to work spare time as _ special representative of We revise poems, compose and arrange musc, secure 
You Paton & “y 1 > nebo oe oes large well-known mail-order house, selling Watches, | Copyright and facilitate free publication or outright sale. 
our name and address brings you Diamonds, and Jewelry on Credit. Liberal commissions | Start right. Send us some of your work today for free 
full particulars by return mail _and and exclusive sales rights granted. No investment or | ¢Xamination, Knickerbocker Studios, 166 Gaiety Build 
our lilustrated Art Annual FREE, deposit required for outfit or samples. Write at once | ing, N. ¥. City. 
7 | for details. Address S, D. Miller, Dept. 32, Agency _ — i 
FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 391, Omaha, Neb. | {Or dletails, | Addfoss So) tt oit, Mich, WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG. WE WRITE 
k . ee: ° music and guarantee publisher’s acceptance. Submit 
aaa snacinetiaiadd - > 2 SIRES jo0ems yar, love or any subject. Chesier Music Co. 
RAILROAD TRAFFIC INSPECTORS. WANTED. | 5oems_ on war, love or any subject. 
RTISTS OUTFIT FR | $125 a month and expenses to start; short hours; travel; 1039 Wilson Ave., Suite 112, Chicago. 
three months’ home study under guarantee; we arrange 
Write quick forour | for position. No age limit. _Ask_ for Booklet L-6. MANUSCRIPTS TYPEWRITTEN 
remarkable offer. Learn | Frontier Prep. School, Buffalo, N. Y. 







NOW at home, in spare time, 
our new instruction me thiod, 
Commercial Art, Cartooning, 
Illustrating, Designing Delightful, 
fascinating work in big demand. $50.00 
peid for one drawing. Handsome free 
ook explains everything SEND FOR 
IT TODAY. Poste are will do. 
21 H Street, 


Washington School of Art Wasnincton, D. &: 


Jearn\ HOW (“ARI AEN 


Fascin ating profession pays 
big money. Opportunities everywhere. 


EARN $20 TO $75 A WEEK 


Become an expertin spare time at home. Earn while 

you learn. Complete Show Card Writer's 
FREE Ounte to new students. Write 

Postal for amazing offer and free booklet 


Litholia System of Lettering, 
171FI atiron Bidg., New York, N.Y. 


TERS’ 
“MAN SENT FREE 
aie ies this valuable booklet which contains the REAL 


FAC € revise poems, compose and arrange music, 
secure copynght and facilitate free publication or outright 

Start right with reliable concer offering a legitimate 
pone Send us your work today for free examination 


KNICKERBOCKER STUDIOS 165 Gaiety Theatre Building 


NEW YORK CITY 














Gwen 








Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES A, TRAVEL, 























demonstrate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. 
Railroad fare paid. Goodrich Drug comp any, Dept. 
59, Omaha, Neb. 

WOMEN WANTED BY RAILROADS FOR IN- 
spectors; supplant men ealled to colors. $125 monthly 
and expenses. Delightful work, travel; promotion. 
fooklet A-8 Free. Frontier Prep. School, Buffalo, 
N. 

GOVE RNME NTP AYS $900TO $1, 800 ¥ YEARLY. PRE- 
pare for coming ‘‘exams’’ under former Civil Service 
Examiner. New Book Free. Write Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box 3017, Rochester, N. Y. 

EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION 

SHORTHAND IN 30 DAYS. LEARNED AT YOUR 
home. Boyd System, based on Syllables, an entirely 
new principle which has revolutionized the stenographic 
world, Easy, practical, speedy. 150 words a minute 
guaranteed. Course in Touch Typewriting Free. Send 
today for Catalog, Special Offer and Sample Lesson. 
Chicago Home Study Schools, 505 Reaper Bipck, 
Chicago, Ill, 

HUNDREDS OF PEOPLE MAKE BIG MONEY 
writing Photoplays, Stories, etc. Why don’t you? Write 
us far free details. Bookmart Co., Dept. 8, Auburn, 
Ms. Be 

LOOSE LEAF BOOKS 
A GENUINE LEATHER COVER, LOOSE LEAF 


Memo Book, 50 sheets paper, Your name stamped 
gold on cover. Postpaid 50 cts. Loose Leaf Book Co, 


Christmas Gift Dept. 3, Box 6, Sta. L., Y. City. 
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PHOTOPLAYS 
rectly Typewritten. 
refunded. 
Harrisburg 


SHORT STORIES, ETC., 
_ Neatness Guaranteed opr 
Send script to-day! * Hursh, 123 So. 
Pa. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED AND 
eents hundred words. Holland, 
Vhiladelphia. 


COR- 
money 
Third, 





CORRECTED 
2026 No. 


FIVE 
12th Street, 





SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED TEN CENTS 
page including carbon, Spelling corrected. Seven years’ 
experience. Marjorie Jones, 322 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago. 





TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY—BOTH MORSE AND WIRELESS. 
also Station Agency, taught quickly. Tremendous de- 
mand—much greater than supply—Permanent Positions 
Secured. Big Salaries—-recently raised. Ideal Working 
Conditions—short hours, vacations with pay, sick and 
death benefits, ete.—prevailing. Great Opportunities 
for Advancement. Women Operators also greatly desired 
by Railways and Western Union. Tuition reasonable. 
Cheap living expenses—can be earned. Oldest and larg- 
est. school—established 43 years. Endorsed by railway, 
Western Union and Marconi Telegraph Officials. Large 
illustrated catalogues free. Correspondence courses also. 











Write today. Enroll immediately. Dodge’s Institute, 
Peoria St., Valparaiso, Indiana. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
MORE THAN 200,000 COPIES OF THIS MAGA 


are sold 
in 83% 


zine 
that 
82¢ 


every month. An investigation showed 
of the homes entered it is read by all. 
> of the users of Classified during the past year have 
repeated. The classified section offers a real oppor- 
tunity to classified advertisers. For further information 
address Photoplay Magazine, 350 N. Clark St., Chicago. 
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Christmas 
Spirit 

is best expressed 

through a gift that 

shows you thought of 


what the recipient 
would really want. 


Your friend will ap- 
preciate PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE for a 
whole year. They will 
remember that you 
thought of what would 
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(Compare It With a Diamond 


" To quickly introduce into every locality our beautiful 
Solid Gold TIFNITE GEMS, we will absolutely and positively send 

















really appeal to them. Mountings| ‘hem out FREE and on trial for 10 days’ wear. In appear- 
Each and every month a until 4 ome e and by every test, pivewe Raper pe dey gems are so much like a diamond 
pica that even an expert can hardly tell the diflerence. But only 10,000 will be 
— a and — Flat Belcher Ring shipped on this plan. To take advantage of it, you must act quickly. 
ana every montn a reminder No. 1. Solid gold mounting. 


Send the coupon NOW! Send nomoney. Tell us which ring you pre- 
fer. We’ll send it at once. After you see the beautiful, dazzling gem and 
the handsome solid gold mounting—after you have carefully made an ex- 
amination and decided that you have a wonderful bargain and want to 


Eight claw design with flat 
wide band. Almost a _ carat, 
guaranteed genuine Tifnite 
xem. Price $12.50; only $3.50 
upon arrivz al, balance $3 per 


of your thoughtfulness. 


That BoyinFrance 


pone canbe ee atour keep it, you can pay for it in such small easy payments that you'll hardly 
You are going to send him — "hel I Rin . miss the money. If you can tella TIFNITE GEM froma genuine diamond, 
ies’ Ring 


orif, forany reason atall, youdo not wish to keep it, return it at our expense. 


Remarkable 
New Discovery 


The closest thing to a diamond ever 
discovered. In appearance a TIFNITE and 


No. 2. Solid gold mounting. 
Pasa guaranteed genuine Tit- 
i almost a carat in size. 

53. 


something. Why not a sub- 
scription to PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE. He will need 
something to cheer him up 
when off duty. Every issue 
will be a reminder that you 
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How to Order Rings 


To get the right size ring, cuta strip 
of heavy paper so that the ends ex- 

actly meet when drawn tightly around 
the second joint of finger on which 
you want to wear the ring. Be careful 
that the measuring paper fits snugly 
without overlapping, and measure 


do F 
Can be returned at ‘our expense 
within 10 days. 


Tooth Belcher Ring 


No. 3. Solid gold, six-prong 
tooth mounting. Guaranteed 


genuine Tifnite Gem almost a 





elie 


are the thoughtful provider 
of several hours of good read- 
ing and interesting news. 

To enable you to send this 
gift subscription in a correct 
and most attractive way, an 
artistic Christmas Card has 
been provided, stating that 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
will be sent for whatever 
Z period youdesire. Yourname 
U and Christmas greetings will 
ig * appear on this card, which 
yy will be sent either to you or 
to the recipient of the gift. 

When you return coupon at- 


tach a Postal or Express money 
order or a Check. Better hurry. 


































Photoplay Magazine 
352 North Clark Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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at the second joint, Send the strip 


a diamond are alike as two peas. TIFNITE of paper to us with order coupon. 


GEMS have the wonderful pure white color 
of diamonds of the first water, the dazzling 
fire, brilliancy, cut and polish. Stand every 


FreeTrial:Goupon 
diamond test—fire, acid and diamond file. Mountings are exclusively 4 ho ot la £ :oupon 


fashioned in latest designs—and guaranteed solid gold. é ’ THE TIFNITE GEM co. 
Justsend coupon. Sendno @ Rand McNally Bidg., Dept. 290, Chicago, Ill. 
Send No Money 23st sendcoul ame FT wcenannen te | 


reference, no money; no obliga- @ end me Ring No..... .eee0n 10 days’ ap- 
tion to you in any way! You run no risk. The coupon brings # ,provél. , (in ordering ring, be sure to en- 
you any of the exquisitely beautiful rings shown and described # tory. Lacree Ee eau 
here for 10 days’ wear free. Be sure to enclose strip of f 


paper showing exact finger measurement as explained. 


MAIL THIS COUPON A 


Send now and get a TIFNITE GEM on this liberal offer. Wear # 
it for 10 days on trial. Every one set in latest style solid # 
gold mountings. Decide then whether you want to keep it , 
or not. Send for yours now—today—sure. Send no money. 


THE TIFNITE GEM COMPANY / 











an 3. 
returned at our expense within 
10 days. 





It satisfac- 
. agree to pay $3.50 upon arrival; and 

balance at rate of $3.00 per month. If not 
satisfactory, I will return same within ten days 
at your ¢€ xpense, 


Rand McNally Bldg., Dept. 290, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Short - Story Writing 


A course of 40 lessons in the history, form, 
Structure, and writing of the Short-Story, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years 
Editor of Lippincott’s, Over one hundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in 
Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leadi) 

colleges. 250-page catalog free. Write today. 


The HomeCorrespondence School 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 95 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


*100 a Week 


Motion Picture, lo and Commercial 
Photographers earn big money. Big opportu-*~s 
bities now. You can qualify for this fascinating 
profession. 

LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 

Three months’ course covers all 
m branches. Experts train you in new, 
up-to-date studios. Day or eve ning a 
classes Easy terms. Call or write \~ 
for free boo klet. 

N.Y. INST. OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 31, 141 W. 36th St., N.Y. City 








































Year, $2.00. Six months, $1.00. Three months, $.50. ALVIEN SCHOOLS—Est.20 Years + Styl —— 
Canada, $2. — yest. ra po an $3.00 per The Acknowledged Authority on 1 n Newspaper 
yer a F I. scriptions to our soldiers in France ssiale dieabanate & teas aaa a PRAMATIC Book, Labels, Programs, Tickets 














With an Excelsior Press, In- 


itself. Academic, Technical and ‘ot leneen 2 d creases recei 
. . ae H masrery | -PLA ase: m pts, cuts expenses. 
Photoplay Magazine, 352 N. Clark St. Chicago Practical Training. Students’ School AND Easy to use, printed rules sent. 
? Theatre and Stock Co. d Afford New DANCE ARTS Boy does good work. Small out- 
Gentlemen:—Enclosed find $....... __ Sree York Appearances. Write for cata- 


lay, pays for itself in short time. 
Will last for years. Write fac- 
tory fore atalog of presses, type, 
outfit, samples. It will pay you, 


logue, mentioning study desired. 
ns IIE Ss 2s sa ck ves nee uae nek aeibeomaaie A.T. IRWIN, Secretary 
i 225 West 57th Street, near Broadway, New York 
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‘She Stars 
‘As /hey Are’ 


Twelve single-reel peeps into the 
lives of the shadow players — 
a new high-class subject every 
month, beginning soon! The title: 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
SCREEN SUPPLEMENT. Pic- 
ture the contents of Photoplay 
Magazine—the world’s leading 
motion picture magazine— come 
to life, and you will appreciate the 
treat that awaits you in Photoplay 
Magazine Screen Supplement. 
Imagine how you will enjoy seeing 
“off-the-screen” motion pictures 
depicting such favorites as William 
S. Hart, Charlie Chaplin, Henry 
Walthall, Mary Charleson, Bessie 
Love, Edith Storey, and a host of 


others—many stars in each release. 
Ask the manager of your favorite 
theatre when the first one will 
be shown. Urge him to screen it. 
Photoplay Magazine 
Chicago, Illinois 
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SCREEN SUPPLEMENT 


Theatres all over the United States and Canada will soon be 
showing Photoplay Magazine Screen Supplement—a novelty in 
motion pictures. You'll want to see it without fail—for it’s 
literally Photoplay Magazine come to life on the screen—all 
your favorites in motion pictures doing the things of which you 
have read in Photoplay Magazine. To make sure of seeing it, 


FLIOTOPLAY MAGAZ 


Ask the manager of your favorite theatre today 


when he’s going to show it. Don’t be satisfied with any kind of a 
4 promise. If enough regular readers of the magazine insist upon 
seeing it, the theatre manager is going to be just as anxious to 
present,as you are to see, Photoplay Magazine Screen Supplement. 


Photoplay Magazine 
Chicago, Illinois 
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“What has he said to her ? 


Does your glowing face cause an exclamation of pleasure ? 


Brilliant lights revealing ¢« very grace 
and every flaw; eyes fixed upon you 
ready to admire—can you face them 
unembarrassed ? 

Don’t spoil your evening wondering 
about your complexion. Descend the 
stairs to meet your friends radiant and 


blooming—thrilled by the knowledge 


that you are looking your best. 
You can have this confidence 


You can make your skin what you 
will. Nature does her part. You 

can do the rest. Every day the 
dies and new skin 


What this 


new skin is depends on the care 


old skin 


forms in its place. 


you give it. 

Skin specialists say that the 
best way to build up a clear, 
beautiful complexion, to keep 
the skin in a healthy, active condition, 
is by proper cleansing and stimulating 
treatments with a soap carefully pre- 


pared to suit the nature of the skin. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap was pre- 
a skin after 30 
years of exverience with the skin and 
its needs. 


pared by specialist 


Let this treatment give you 
the charm of a flawless skin 


Begin tonight to get the benefits of 
this skin specialist’s soap for your skin. 
Use this Woodbury treatment every 
night and watch your skin lose every 

flaw; watch it take on a smooth 
texture, a soft glowing color. 


Lather your washcloth well with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and warm 
water. Apply it to your face and 
distribute the lather thoroughly. 
With the tips of your fingers work 
this cleansing antiseptic lather into 
your skin, always using an upward 
and outward motion. Rinse with 

warm water, then with cold—the colder the 
better. If possible, finish by rubbing your 
face for a few minutes with a piece of ice. 
Always be careful to dry your skin well. 


A 25 cent cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
is sufficient for a month of this treatment. 
Get a cake today. It is for sale at drug- 
gists and toilet counters everywhere in the 
United States and Canada. Watch your 
skin gradually improve so you can face the 
most glaring light, the most critical eyes— 
confident of its smoothness and freshness. 


4c brings you a week’s 
treatment 


For 4c we will send you a sample cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap large enough to 
last a week. Write today. Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., 

501 Spring GroveAve., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live 
in Canada,ad- —~ 
dress The A ue- fr 
drew Jergens 
Co..Ltd., 

501 Sher- ¢ 
brooke eo 

Pe rth, 

Ontario. 


For sale wherever toilet goods are sold 
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HY do Vivian Martin and Fido look so especially happy? It must be that 
they've just dined and that Vivian cooked the dinner. But her fame as a cook 
is old stuff; just now we want to know whether she’s an economical one. 








/ LANCHE SWEET, where are you? Several thousand admirers want to know. 
The lenses of a thousand projecting machines are dim with mournful moisture 
at vour absence. We need you and your art upon the screen. Come back! 
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W FE don’t want to hurt Mr. Sidney Drew's feelings by insinuating that this lady is 
| his better half--—so meet Mrs. Sidney Drew, the charming partner of a perfect 
50-50 combination, whose business it is to give us smiles without regrets. 
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IRIAM COOPER is a southerner, but it wasn’t her southern accent that made 
her one of the stars in “The Birth of a Nation” and “Intolerance.” Miss 
Cooper was without stage experience, too. She is now starring for William Fox. 
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The Land of Make-Believe 


LITTLE child amuses itself alone. A chair in one corner is the home 

of a mythical neighbor, the pantry a den of ravening lions from whose 

onslaughts the neighbor must be saved. The child’s imagination creates 
these things to lend color to its own peaceful, tenderly-mothered existence. 

Little girls caper down a street, beplumed hats grotesquely teetering on their 
heads, “grown-up” skirts trailing behind them. There’s a fire in the middle of a 
vacant lot; around it leap painted and feathered Indians — small fourth-graders 
in other hours. 

They are living in the wonderful Land of Make-Believe. 

For the Land of Make-Believe is the only land in which one is always given 
his heart's desire. The precious gift of fancy 1s Heaven-sent, it is ours at our 
first wailing breath and it stays with us till we die: the solace of Make-Believe 
which enables so many of us to walk our stony, bruising paths of reality straight 
and bravely to the end. 

Every woman would be loved and lovely, every man would be a hero. This 
is not vanity; that we cannot all accomplish our desires is of no moment. For 
it is this inborn instinct for betterment and the strivmg that goes with it that 
has made this world of ours a fit place in which to dwell. 

So on the stage where dreams are born to pictures, we visualize our dreams. 
We do not need to confess; no one knows our secret yearnings; we can see our- 
selves what we will. 

The settled and level-headed business man is a lithe and care-free youth, reck- 
lessly plunging down a mountain side, a shower of stones and gravel in his wake. 
He is virile, young, and his pulse sings an accompaniment to the swift-rushing 
prairie wind at night. 

The tired scrubwoman rests her weary frame on a luxurious, satin-covered 
bed; she draws a long, relaxing breath and is a pleasant idler for an hour, her 
day sunny and servants at her call. It is a glimpse of Heaven. 

The matron, who in her secret heart rebels that silver has crowned her heud 
so soon, sees herself a belle with dimpled shoulders; the lovers she never had 
crowd round her. She is young again. 


Alas for the soul that finds no solace in its dreams! 
Alas, indeed, for a world without its pictured dreams! 
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Director Arthur Berthelet, explaining the ‘script to Miss MacLane, at the Essanay Studio. 


The Movies—and Me 


By Mary MacLane 


ARY MacLANE, of Butte, Montana, has become a movie star. The same Mary MacLane who 
at the age of seventeen made the world at large sit up and take notice, with “The Story of Mary 
MacLane,” in which she registered some astonishingly frank truths about herself and her emotions. 
A late book, “I, Mary MacLane,” a matured continuation of the introspective analysis in the fist, 
has aroused recent interest, and a third product of her pen, “Men Who Have Made Love to 


Me,” is being immortalized upon the screen at the Essanay Studio, in Chicago. 


NY time I write my opinions and impressions of this 

moving picture thing in its varied phases and com- 

ponents, it is not in the least as a critic who carps, 
but purely as an ardent film fan who eats up the whole 
game relishingly from scup to nuts. 

Everybody knows it is not the critics who keep that 
multicolored ball rolling, but “us fans” who pay our fifteen 
cents and go in at the front door prepared to like every 
possible thing we see that’s likeable and eat up every pos- 
sible morsel of romance that slides Lillian-Gishfully across 
the screen. 

Many a critic, if we are to credit their interesting dope 
sheets, has come away from a picture show sickened, nau- 
seated to his hard heart’s core by the tragic want of art, 
logic, continuity and all those juggled-up things to be 
found in the whole film idea as is. 


sut nothing like that ever happens to me. In the first 


place, | don’t attend picture shows in order to get nau- 
seated. And in the second place, I usually grow so de- 
lightfully fussed up with charm, thrill, appreciation and 
the general sense of human emotion and color that the 
demon art seems quite all out of it. 

It is one of my theories that the true expression of the 
human equation never can be pure art, and pure logic and 
pure continuity. Human beings are not formed to that 
end—not while kaisers and cabarets still go on and beds 
continue to sag in the middle. And since—which is an- 
other of my theories—the cinematograph really does mir- 
ror human life as it really does daily happen, it can’t pos- 
sibly be pure art and pure logic and still be good moving 
picture stuff. 

Charlie Chaplin is,.in my opinion, the nearest thing to a 
perfect artist in the long gamut of film stars, and he is by 
that token a case in point: Charlie Chaplin does not in 











any way express any form of human life as it is lived in 
this present state of civilization. 

He falls down flights of stairs nine times with the utmost 
abandon and runs around tables with surprising velocity 
and precision, but, strictly speaking, those things are un- 
likely to happen in most average households. The cook 
would leave too often, and besides it would wear out the 
rugs, and prove other- 


The Movies—and Me 
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I have trailed stars from their dawn to their be-limou- 
sined present. I have paid fifteen cents on several thousand 
afternoons in the far wilds of my native Butte in order to 
translate me from the somber colors of myself to the 
passionful prisms of life as presented by Mister Selig, Mis- 
ter Fox, Mister World, Mister Essanay, Mister Blue Bird, 
Mister Paramount, Mister Triangle, et al. And I have 





wise inconvenient. 
No, the nonchalant 
Charles, though I 
hand it to him as an 
artist and a very good 
one, is not a favorite 
of mine. Nor is Mis- 
ter Fairbanks, re- 
markable though he is 
for his ready mirth 
and his ability to 
jump over things. 
For, again, the fore- 
going reasons: though 
indubitably great stuff 
it is not true to life. 
I have not yet known 
the host in any me- 
nage I’ve been in to go 
from room to room in 
leaps and bounds. It’s 
all very intriguing to 
those who relish the 
bizarre and the highly improbable in pictures. 
But for myself, I am the tamest, the least 
fiery, the most equable type of film fan. I like 
dramas where young people marry with lacy 
clothes, and a mob in the last few feet; romances 
where I can sit open-eved and pensive, forgetful 
of passing time; and everydayish stories where I 
can watch Alice Brady walk and Robert War- 
wick frown and Va- 





Who 





Mary MacLane, in 
two scenes from ““Men 
Have 
Love to Me,” a pic- 
turization of her own 
experiences 


never been disap- 


pointed. 
There has always 
been something: in 


every picture I have 
ever seen, though it 
might be but the sin- 
gle expression of some 
warmly-sexed lips or 
eyes, that registered at 
rather more than fif- 
teen cents’ value. I 
maintain there is more 
of sheer beauty— 
world beauty, life 
beauty, human beauty 
—in moving pictures 
than in any other pop- 
ular expression of 
everyday life. If 
there’s much that is 
crude in it all as yet, 
there is much more 
that is lovely. 

And speaking of Mister Essanay reminds me of 
the most astonishing thing that ever happened to 
me. Without effort, without volition, without, in 
short, wanting to, I—I have become a “‘film star.” 

Such is fame. 

Nay, more, a vampire. 

I had thought that it required a devilish lot of 
energy and pep and punch and stunningness to 
become one of those 


Made 





leska Suratt’s back 
and Louise Glaum 
look balefully at her 
leading man. 

Sometimes the mere 
look of a country hill- 
side with the sunshine 
sparkling upon it, and 
leaves and grasses and 
wild flowers blowing 
in the breeze, to a 
gaze too long inured 
to farthest Butte or 
darkest Chicago, is 
plaisance and paradise 
enow. 

Since nineteen- 
eleven when most of 
the stars who now 
bloom madly in elec- 
tric lights were not 
even names and were r, 
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things. But not so. 
It requires languor 
and clothes and ease 
and loads of astonish- 
ingly yellow make-up. 
And a kindofa, sort- 
ofa vampish way with 
men. I have thought 
of myself, when it 
came to self-expres- 
sion, purely and sim- 
ply as a lit’ry woman. 

But being gently 
induced to play the 
lead in a picturization 
of some of my own 
stuff I found I had all 
the requisites of the 
little old screen vam- 
pire. 

I shall have a lot to 
write about the mak- 





in fact working hum- 
bly and anonymously for Biograph, the picture theater has 
been my main stand-by in moods of relaxation. 

I spotted the lyric-looking Blanche Sweet as a coming 
star when I was totally unable to discover her name, so 
reticent was the screen in those days. And the famous 
Pickford was known but by her curls. And the artistic 
Walthall peered at the camera merely as a hard-working 
lead. And “‘legits” shied like frightened steeds at the mere 
mention of the films. And Theda Bara in her sleek dark- 
ling pride existed not. 





ing of my picture 
But just at present my days are a wild 


when all is over. 
maze of directors, camera men, extra people, heroes, sets, 
props, electricians, luncheon hours and tumblings out of 
bed at six o’clock in the morning. 

And they tell me I have a screen personality. 

Still I remain in my own accounting not a film actor, 


but a lit’ry lady. I am still deeply unused to grease paint. 
I may look like a vampire, but I continue to feel singularly 
unlike one. I ama fan and not a critic, and my secret hank- 
ering is to be an extra person, ad-lib-ing in a mob. Voila. 











ILLAINS! 
But are they f 


You've seen 

These Pepful Percies 

What Sense-of-Humor they Have 
Is Over-developed 

One of them 

Is always In Hiding 

In the Village. 

He is Dressed 

Like a Lily-of-the-Field; and 
He Dazzles the Sexton’s Daughter 
Who Never Knew a Man Before 
There are Love-Scenes 

In the Hayloft, 

Over the Fence, 

Down by the Spring, 

By the Old Stile, 

In the Hayloft, 

Over the — 

And the Last Time 

He Kisses her 

It all Ends 

With a Wedding— 
Rice-and-old-shoes, 

Merry Villagers, and 

All the Rest of it 

But Just then 

The director Decides 

That Things have been Peaceful 
Long Enough; 

So he Sends For 

The Other-woman, 

Who Wrings her Hands 

And Spoils 

\ Few Blank-Cartridges 


There’s 

The Straight Heavy 

He has a Full-Grown-Grouch, 
And no one can Say 

He’s Selfish. 


He Simply Breaks Up the Atmospher: 


With the Heavy Stuff he Pulls 
When they Want someone 
To Hurt the Mahogany, 

Or Worry the Heroine, 













They Call him In 

And Father Says: 

“He Oughta Be Shot.” 
And Mother Says: 
“The Brute!” 

And Sister Says: 

“He Wears his clothes 
SO Well!” 

While Brother 

Wants to be Just Like That Man 
When he Grows Up 


And then 
The Commonhorde 





They are Always 

Accomplices; and 

They do—ssh !— 

The Dirty-work. 

They are Charter-Members 

Of the Great-Unshaved 

No Self-respecting Matinee-girl 
Ever Writes to one. 

So 

We won’t waste Any More Time 
On them. 


And here is 
The Baron. 





The Villain 
By 
Delight Evans 


(Dear Editor: 

We Can’t 

Make that 

Alliterative ; 

Because 

He Isn’t 

Boastful or Bashful, 

And we never did Know 

The Meaning Of 

Bi-furcated). 

He'll do 

Anything. 

He has been Known 

To Gamble, Murder, 
Abduct, or Poison; 

And Sometimes 

He’s Real Wicked, and 
Wrecks Trains, or 
Fights the Hero. 

He Twirls his Mustache 
He Slides Home 

Around Corners. 

He Shadows. 

He Watches the Heroine 
Through Half-closed Eyes. 
He is 

The Foreign Spy, and 
The Gentleman Burglar 
He is 

Awfully Sensible: 

He makes it a Point 
To be Far Away from Home 
When they Search his Apartments. 
He Always 

Escapes; and there is 

The Pursuing Motor, and 

The Officers-of-the-Law. 

The Baron 

Catapults his car 

Over the Highest Cliff in the County; 
And the Scene Fades-Out 

On the Smeuldering Ruins 

Of what was Once 

A Perfectly Good Villain. 


Villains ! 
But are they? 

















Some little girls only read fairy tales 











the big, kind genie of the camera permits Virginia Lee Corbin to live them. 


Where Childish Dreams Come True 


Think of the rapture of being able to live a fairy tale 


‘By Elizabeth Peltret 


ORMING a semicircle around an urn filled with in- 
cense, a group of Japanese children sat on their heels, 
their heads bent low, and prayer beads in their hands. 

Little streams of smoke curled from innumerable joss sticks 
in a jar in front of an ancient altar. There was no sound 
except the slow, steady ringing of a gong and the voice of 
a yellow-robed Japanese priest monotonously intoning a 


chant for the dead. The children looked very dejected and 
sat very still, because they knew that all this was a matter 
of business as well as of make-believe. This was a game 
and they were naturally playing it with childish thorough- 
ness. The Fox kiddies were making a scene for ‘The 
Mikado.” 

With the exception of little Virginia Lee Corbin, the 


” 





28 Photoplay 
leading lady, and Violet Radcliffe, the “heavy,” the chil- 
dren in this scene were all really Japanese. Violet, who 
was supposed to be The Lord High Executioner, was made 
up with a man-sized mustache and goatee, but not one of 
the children even smiled. So far as they were concerned, 


there was nothing funny about it. For all practical purposes, 
Violet really was the Lord High Executioner, they really 


Above: Carmen De Rue as Katisha, and Violet 
Radcliffe, the famous kid “heavy,” as Ko Ko. 
Center—taking a scene for “The Mikado.” Below: 
The children in their private school at the Fox 
Studio are given five hours of class work every 
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were in Japan, and Yum Yum’s father really had just died. 
Have you ever noticed children “playing show” in a 
corner of the back yard? The “curtain” made out of an 
old sheet—the near-green tree painted on that same sheet 
with a combination of liquid bluing and prepared mustard 
which represents a dark and dismal forest—the white night 
gown, the old lace curtain, and the cover of somebody’s 
“sanitary couch” that go to 
make up the “gorgeous” cos- 
tumes—and, behind it all, the 
longing every child has to do 
big, spectacular things? For 
generations, countless  thou- 
sands of children have so 
longed to live their fairy tales, 
it seems like a fairy tale come 
true that these little children of 
the pictures can at last realize 

that longing. 

There was another scene in 
“The Mikado” where Yume 
Yum —little Virginia — left: 
alone next to the room in which: 
lies the body of her father, 
realizes for the first time how: 
utterly alone in the world she 
is. She has been separated 
from Nanki Poo—Francis Car-. 
penter—and there is nobody- 
near who loves her—nobody at 
all. It was explained to Vir- 
ginia that under these circum- 
stances Yum Yum would nat- 
urally feel very sad. 

“And when people feel sad,” 
said this little five-year-old 
baby, “they always cry.” 

She sat for a while with her 
face turned away from the 

camera, her head bent, her shoul- 
ders drooping. Yum Yum _ was 
feeling sad. Then Virginia began 
to swallow back and seemed to be 
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Where Childish Dreams Come True 


trying with all her might to keep from crying. 
(Of course, being grown up, Yam Yum wouldn't 
want to cry, but she just couldn’t help it.) As 
the baby turned her face to the camera the 
tears were streaming down her cheeks. She 
looked so utterly miserable that nearly everyone 
around cried with her. A minute later, she and 
The Lord High Executioner were playing tag. 
It was such acting as very few grown people 
in the world can achieve and those few are great 
because they have learned the technic of their 
business in order that they may forget it and 
go on living in the land of make-believe. 

While Virginia and Violet were working, 
Francis Carpenter, the “leading man,” and Car- 
men De Rue, the comedienne, were at school. 
The children are given five hours a day in school 
but it never seems that long to them. Naturally, 
the time must be broken, an hour or two in 
school, off to the set for the making of a scene 
and then back to lessons again. They never 
sit still long enough to become restless, and so 
give all the attention to the occupation of the 
moment. The teacher has only a few children 
in the room at a time and, as these belong to all 
different grades, she is able to give them an 
amount of individual attention they could never 
receive in a public school. Francis has been 
going only a very short time. He has just 
passed his sixth birthday. 




















Mr. Francis Carpenter, the noted leading man, is made up at 
home by his mama before he goes to the studio. 
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The famous leading lady, Miss Virginia Lee Corbin, is 
not too proud to help dry the dishes ’specially if mama 
has promised to take her to the movies. 

“Francis,” said Miss Wilcox, the teacher 
of the Fox Kiddie school, ‘‘show our visitors 
how well you can add.” 

“Sure,” said Francis; ‘‘Five and two are 
nine.”’ 

Francis began his screen career at the old 
Fine Arts studio where he played with the 
Gish sisters, Douglas Fairbanks, Norma 
Talmadge, Tully Marshall, and Donald 
Crisp. While there, he worked under the 
same direction he has at present, that of the 
Franklin brothers,—‘*Chet” and “Syd.” 
Later, he went to Culver City, where he 
“worked,” as he says, with “Bill” Hart. 
One of his most cherished possessions is a 
silver cup inscribed to him “In remembrance 
of his friends, Thomas H. Ince and W. S. 
Hart.” 

Since joining the Fox company, Francis 
has had all of the experiences of Jack, the 
Giant Killer; has known Long John Silver 
and discovered Treasure Island; has tested 
the powers of Aladdin’s wonderful lamp and 
found them real, has been left in the woods 
to starve, and has been Naki Poo, the Crown 
Prince of Japan. Certainly, it would seem 
that if Francis needs anything to make him 
the ideal hero of Everygirl’s dreams, that 
thing would be a romantic sorrow that has 
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nothing to do with the pictures. But Francis doesn’t need 
a thing to make him an ideal hero. He has even had the 
romantic sorrow. 

Just as a hero should do, he “stands within a mist, far 
off, alone,” friendly with everybody, but determined never, 
never, to marry. By which it may be seen that this ro- 
mantic sorrow of his is the direct consequence of a disap- 
pointment in love. His heart has been made desolate by 
the perfidy of a woman. 
This fickle one is no other 
than Norma Talmadge. 

They met at the Fine 
Arts. Francis was three 
years old then, and had not 
yet risen to the dignity of a 
leading man. Norma was 
in her teens and a great 
star; but love bridges all 


chasms, and these two 
loved at first sight. It was 
only a little while until 


Norma promised faithfully 
that she would always be 
his sweetheart. Until a 
year or so ago she remained 
true to that promise. Then 
she went to New York and 
in her case absence did not 
make the 


heart grow 
fonder. Instead she met 
and fell in love with an- 
other. 


“Oh, the years we waste, 
and the tears we waste, 
And the work of our head 

and hand, 
That belong to the woman 
who did not know, 

(And now we know that 
she never could know) 
And did not understand.” 

“And now,” said Francis, 
concluding this sad story 
which he told to show just 
why he was not in love with 
his beautiful leading lady, 


Virginia Corbin, “Now. _ If you see “Aladdin,” watch for the Lady-in-waiting to the Princess. 
Norma’s married and I’m 


offa women forever!” 

“Are you conceited, Francis—stuck up?” he was asked. 

He considered an instant, two little wrinkles appearing 
between his eyes. At length: ‘I don’t know,” he answered 
gravely, “Honest, I don’t know.” 

Then, apropos of nothing at all, he said suddenly: 

“T wonder if a person’s stomach could really swell up 
and burst? And if it did— (He was assuming that such 
a thing was not only possible but probable)—I bet it 
would make a lot of noise.” 

Francis is really not in the least ‘‘stuck up,” but just 
as wholesome and natural as any little boy in the world. 
He and his mother live in a little flat on Western Ave- 
nue (Hollywood), near neighbors to Mary Pickford, whom 
Francis loves. Only as a friend, however—understand that 
clearly. Not even “little Mary” can take the place of the 
gone-but-not-forgotten Norma. 

When he is not working, Francis wears overalls and goes 
barefooted just like any other kid, and he is friends with 
everybody on the street. More than anything else he likes 
to write numbers with a typewriter that has a red ribbon. 
Francis is very particular about the ribbon—he thinks he 
can do so much better work with a red one. He writes re- 
markably well both in long hand and on the typewriter. 

\s if to make up for never having had a romantic sor- 





will recognize this little charmer, Gertrude Messenger. 
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row, little Virginia has had an almost incredible number oi 
romantic joys. Unlike Francis Carpenter, she has been 
on the screen only a very short time. When she started 
playing the Princess in “Jack and the Beanstalk,” she was 
little more than an extra. The picture was half finished 
before she was offered her first contract; since then, her 
contract has been changed three times, and at its last 
writing little Virginia was “signed up” for five long years. 

Not the least remarkable 
thing about this rapid rise 
of Virginia’s is the large 
amount of it which is due 
to chance. Virginia was a 
very, very frail baby, so 
frail, in fact, that she 
caught all the childish dis- 
eases she possibly could. 
She was unable to walk a 
step until she was two 
years old. Right after she 
had had a long hard siege 
with the whooping cough 
her parents took her to 
Long Beach, California, 
where they rented an 
apartment next door to 
Baby Marie Osborne. 
“Little Mary Sunshine” 
and Virginia soon became 
great friends. It was Mr. 
Osborne who was respon- 
sible for Virginia’s first ap- 
pearance. He took her on 
a visit to the Balboa studio 
where she was given a 
small part in a picture and 
played it very well. Still 
Mrs. Corbin made no ef- 
fort to make Virginia a 
member of the company. 
Then followed the unusual 
circumstances which made 
her a leading lady in her 
second picture. Baby 
Marie Osborne was _ kid- 
naped and was absent from 
the screen for a long time. 
During this time Mrs. 
Corbin took Virginia to the 
studio and happened to get there on a day when the 
little girl taking Marie’s place was particularly unmanage- 
able. The director saw Virginia. 

“Has this little girl ever been in a picture?” he asked. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Corbin. ‘She worked here, once.” 

“All right,” said the director. “Ill use her.” 

At the end of her Balboa engagement, Virginia went to 
Universal City and worked under the direction of 
“Mother” Lule Warrenton. After that came “Jack and 
the Beanstalk,” with the Franklins. 

If Virginia has no troubles in life, she has a trouble 
a very serious one. On the q. t., it’s a false tooth. 

One morning Virginia came to work and everyone no- 
ticed that a certain front tooth was missing. No one, least 
of all Virginia, knew what had become of the tooth, but 
anyway, it was not there. What to do? Yum Yum was 
supposed to be grown up, the tooth had been registered in 
previous scenes and who could imagine a heroine without 
a front tooth? The Franklin brothers delivered their ulti- 
matum. Virginia must have a tooth. She did not have 
time to grow one, so she went to a dentist and had one 
made. But this did not end the trouble, no indeed. That 
tooth has been disappearing with a frequency which would 
make dizzy the most accomplished magician. ‘Virginia, 
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where is your tooth?” is the sentence that young lady 
hears more often than any other. 

One day out on location Mrs. Corbin put the tooth in 
the corner of her lunch basket while Virginia was eating. 
After lunch both of them went away and forgot the tooth. 

“Virginia,” said Director Chester Franklin, seeing his 
cue, ‘“‘where’s your tooth?” 

Virginia didn’t know, neither did Mrs. Corbin. There 
followed a long wait while the members of the company 
searched desperately through countless lunch boxes and 
much garbage until the missing tooth was found. 

Carmen De Rue, the Katisha of The Mikado, and 
Violet Radcliffe, who is Ko Ko, have had their little 
tragedies. Both have played leading parts and now, be- 
cause the years have overtaken them, they have to play 
character parts. (Violet is ten and Carmen nine years old.) 
This does not seem to bother Carmen very much, but it 
does worry Violet. She keenly regrets the time when she 
used to wear long curls and always look beautiful. One 
feels that she gets little comfort from the fact that she is 
a splendid actress whose work as a villain is comparable 
to that of many an actor who has specialized on heavies 
for years. She was Count Rudolpho in “Jack and the 
Beanstalk,” The Black Prince in “Babes in the Woods,” 
The Magician in “Aladdin,” and Long John Silver in 
“Treasure Island.” 

Both of these little girls have been on the stage and both 


come from theatrical families. Violet made her debut in 
Pueblo, Colorado, when she was seventeen days old. She 
was the child of Nero in “Quo Vadis.” In the pictures, 
she has been with Pathe, Keystone, Universal, Fine Arts 
and Fox. Carmen, too, was with the Franklin brothers 
at Fine Arts, and also worked at Universal. 

In a few more years these little girls will be old enough 
to play leading parts again and perhaps the training they 
are getting now will make them so accomplished that they 
will never have to dread the approach of the character part. 

Little Georgie Stone, once leading man with the Fine 
Arts kiddies company, recently rejoined his old colleague. 
Francis, at the Fox studio. He has been engaged to play 
leads in a second company which is in charge of Sidney 
A. Franklin, the younger of the Franklin brothers, while 
Chester retains the Carpenter-Corbin-Radcliffe-De Rue 
company. Georgie is a more virile type than Francis— 
one of those caveman heroes—and he has as his leading 
lady Miss Gertrude Messinger, another clever tot, who 
has two more sisters in the company. 

The kiddies have a building to themselves at the Fox 
studio. Next to the school room is a double row of dress- 
ing rooms and it is the ambition of every Fox kiddie-to 
have a private dressing room. The building adjoins a big 
glass stage, with a separate street entrance, which is used 
only for kiddie pictures, so that the kiddie companies are 
virtually isolated from their grown-up fellow players. 


“YOURE ALL WRONG, LILL— ALL WRONG” 


Scene: A Photodrome. 

Any Time. 

(Enter Two Young Things, ycelpt Lillie and Vashti, who 
teter down the center aisle, making various dives into 
those rows where there is only one seat vacant. Finally 
they stop at the second row, where there are two seats at 
the other end.) 

Vashti: ‘‘You knocked over that hen’s umbrella!” 

Lillie, giggling: “I should smile—Gosh—here comes 
that swell young organist. Look at that chin! And that 
forehead! He’s the grandest player I ever—”’ 

Vashti: ‘Pearl told me that Grace told her that Sara 
said he was married to that fresh thing in the ticket-office.” 

Lill: “I don’t like these seats. Let’s change.” 

Vashti: ‘You knocked over that umbrelia again!” 

Lill, giggling: “I should— Say! Look over there! 
If there ain’t Maybelle and Harold together; and she was 
going with Alfred only last week!” 

Vashti: “What /s this picture, anyway?” 

Lill: “That looks like Francis Bushman, but where’s 
his leading lady, Blanche Sweet, that always plays with 
him? They was married last month.” 

Vashti: ‘You poor simp—that’s Jack Kerrigan! Say, 
I heard him speak, and he was— No, it aint! That’s 
Harold Lockwood—I’ll never forget him after I seen him 
in ‘Broadway Jones.’ His wife’s Kathlyn Williams—the 
one that always plays in Keystone comedies. 

Lill: “Oh no—you’re thinking of Clara Williams.” 

Vashti: ‘Well, it was one of them Williamses, anyhow. 
They’re all related.” 

Lill: “I seen Lillian and Dorothy Gish last night in 
‘Conscience.’ ’ 

Vashti: “It couldn’t have been them. 
Egypt now taking scenes for ‘Cleopatra.’ 
make a swell fillum.” 


They’re over in 
That oughta 


Lill: “Yeah—can’t you just see Farle Williams as 
‘Romeo?’ He'll be simply wonderful in that balcony 
scene.” 

Vashti: “I love his eye-brows, don’t you?” 

Lill: ‘And the wav his hair grows.” 


Vashti: “And that dimple! 


Oh— Say, will you look 
at that girl? 


If she could get a job in a studio,—we’re 
Movie Queens! Look at her! I ask you—” 

Lill: ‘“There’s that grand villain, Taylor Holmes! Did 
you see him in ‘Skinner’s Dress Suit?’ He’s married to 
Virginia Pearson,—her that played ‘The Littlest Rebel’ on 
the stage.” 

Vashti: “But I tell you who is my fav-or-ite. 
O’Brien; he’s got such handsome eyes. 
with Mary Miles Minter.” 

Lill: ‘““Yes—I remember. And I seen him just the other 
day in ‘Polly of the Circus.’ Mae Murray is great in that.” 


Eugene 
He used to play 


Vashti: ‘I seen Grace George in it on the stage.” 
Lill: “I read that Mary Garden is in the movies now. 


Her first picture is going to be ‘The Men Who Have Loved 
Me.’ I know a girl that used to use Mary Garden Perfume 
once.” 

Vashti: “Did you see Fannie Ward in ‘Joan of Arc?’ 
[ went, but there wasn’t a thing to it. All she did was 
show off her beautiful gowns. But her husband—”’ 

Lill: ‘Fannie Ward aint married!” 

Vashti: “She is, too! To Wallace Reid; and I can 
prove it. I got a friend lives in Los Angeles; he’s a shoe- 
clerk, and—” 


Lill: “I know a girl that saw Douglas Fairbanks on the 
stage once. It was in ‘Hamlet,’ with Mrs. Pat Campbell. 
Vashti: “Billy Sunday—that actor that Billy Burke 


was named after—he’s in the movies now.” 


Lill: “He’s supporting Douglas Fairbanks now. ain’t 
he?” 

Vashti: “Yeah.” 

Lill: “I love Douglas Fairbanks, don’t you?” 

Vashti: “Yeah.” 

Lill: “Well, I can’t see what on earth this picture is 
about!” 

Vashti: “It’s the silliest thing 7 ever saw!” 

Lill: “Well, common. Let’s go.” 

Vashti: “All right. Say, let’s tell the usher on our way 


out that he’s gotta lotta nerve running a fillum like this.” 
EXIT. 








TIRED little girl dragged 
herself up a flight of 


interminable stairs, and 
a c . 

threw herself, exhausted, 
upon her grimy bed. It was 


nearing Christmas and the spirit 
of “Peace on Earth; Good Will 
to Men” was being indicated, or 
rather counterfeited, in the usual 
way, at Miss Minchin’s School 
for Select Young Ladies, in Lon- 
don, England. There was the 
rush of shopping, planning gifts, 
decorating the great, high-ceil- 
inged rooms of the school with 
holly wreaths and ivy and mis- 
tletoe, the joyous preparations for 
the holidays. 

But the joyous preparations 
took no heed of blistered little 
feet, aching little backs, and hun- 
gry, wistful little stomachs and 
hearts. The joyous’ prepara- 
tions were all to gladden the 
hearts of the Select Young La- 
dies of Miss Minchin’s school, 
whose indulgent, wealthy papas 
sent fat, crispy checks—or 
cheques as they spell it in Eng- 
land—for Miss Minchin’s endors- 
ing. The preparations meant 
nothing to Sara Crewe, wearily 
climbing the stairs to her attic 
chamber, but more scolding, more 
fatigue and more heartache. 

To Becky, Miss Minchin’s lit- 
tle slavey and drudge-of-all work, 
the joyous preparations meant 
that the cook’s temper was short- 
er than usual, owing to the cakes 
and plum puddings and holiday 
dainties which must be prepared, 
and so Becky’s head was continu- 
ally sore from the more-than- 
usual number of thumpings it re- 
ceived, her feet were swollen from 
the extra miles they were obliged 
to travel, and her back had an 
ache that no amount of rubbing 
nor liniment would — subdue. 
Becky had to sleep in the cold attic, too; she wes not 
even as fortunate as Sara, for she had no golden mem- 
ories to come at night and brighten her dreams. 

Tonight, as Sara’s numb little fingers fumbled with the 
pins and buttons of her clothes, she began her favorite 
game, the pastime that took her mind from her sorrows. 
She began to “pretend.” 

‘Now, let’s pretend that I am really a princess and that 
this is my room and I am going to bed. 
warm myself by my beautiful red fire 
to the cold 
moaned like a person in pain. 

“T'll slip on my satin, fur-lined slippers and wrap my- 
self up in my velvet dressing gown and my maid will bring 
me my dinner because I don’t care to go down to the 
dining room this chilly night. There’ll be—let me see, I'll 
have a slice of nice, juicy brown turkey and some cran- 
berry sauce, and I'll have some little cakes and ice cream 
end—” 

The wind screamed down the chimney and drowned her 
voice. On the dead ashes in the grate fell a few flakes of 


I will go over and 
’ she moved over 


cheerless grate. Down its chimnev the wind 


snow. 


Sara’s lips quivered. Tt was hard to keep up her illu- 
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... And the joy with which she and Becky 


The Little 


The story of a brave little girl 
drudgery with her dreams—and 


By Frances 
sions. but she shook herself, determinedly screwing her 
eyes tight shut to keep from seeing the squalor of the room. 

“T—TI guess I’m not very hungry tonight. Nora. You 
may bring me my gown and I'll go to bed.” She slipped 
into a ragged night dress. “Just turn the sheets back, 
Nora. That will be all: good night.” 

She slipped in between the clammy sheets and their chill 
seemed to penetrate to her heart. “What a fine thing it is 
to have a nice—warm—b-bed,” she whispered, with chat- 
tering teeth. “W-when so m-many poor children—Oh, 
I can’t, I can’t! I’m too tired to pretend tonight. I want 
my father; I want my father!”’ 

‘For a long time the wind down the chimney had 





handed gifts to those less fortunate children. 


Princess 


who tried to lighten her life of 
how happily her dreams came true 


Denton 


for an accompaniment a brave child’s broken sobbing. 

But after a while she slept. And after a while came the 
dreams, the beautiful dreams of the time when she wasn’t 
Miss Minchin’s ill-fed slave, of the time when she was 
Sara Crewe, the petted little daughter of Captain Crewe, 
a multi-millionaire of Bombay, India. 

She saw the wide, clean-swept courtyard, where as a 
baby she had played, attended always by a dusky ayah 
and cherished by a troop of her father’s turbaned servants. 
She breathed the spicy incense of the East at prayer, saw 
the slow-moving bullock carts, and heard the sweet tinkle 
of many little bells. 


Then came the long voyage to England. She stood on 


shipboard holding tight to her 
father’s hand, the salt spray 
stinging her face as she looked 
out over a green waste of water 
to a dim blue line which her 
father said was England. 

Now she was at Miss Min- 
chin’s school, indulged, dressed in 
satin and fur and velvet, with 
every luxury lavished upon her 
that her father could buy. Her 
father’s judgment in such mat- 
ters had not been wise, but he 
was young, and heart-broken at 
having to leave his motherless 
little girl so far behind him. All 
he could do was to buy for her 
everything he could think of. 
There are no good schools in In- 
dia for children of English parent- 
age, and so, as Sara, there are 
many little eight-year-olds who 
must spend their childish days, 
with an ocean between them and 
the ones who love them best of 
all the world. 

So wildly extravagant had been 
Sara’s clothes, and so toadying the 
attitude of Miss Minchin and her 
snobbish pupils then, that they 
had dubbed Sara “The Little 
Princess,” in flattery. And they 
still called her that, though now 
the words were but cruel mock- 
ery. 

Sara had been a silent, thought- 
ful child and so homesick and 
hungry for her father that at first 
she had refused to eat, although 
Miss Minchin, as a mark of spe- 
cial favor had permitted Sara to 
dine with her alone, and not at 
the big tables in the school din- 
ing room. Now, the little girl 
was glad to get what scraps were 
left when the plates came back to 
the kitchen; and sometimes, if she 
were on an errand, she got no din- 
ner at all, for the cook would not 
be bothered saving anything. 

Sara stirred restlessly in her sleep. She was dreaming 
now of her twelfth birthday; she had been the favored 
pupil until that dreadful day. Miss Minchin had given 
her an extravagant party, and it was when the fun was at 
its highest that the news arrived which tumbled Sara from 
her high estate and made her a partner with little Becky, 
the kitchen slavey. A gentleman was announced who 
wished to see Miss Minchin, and a few minutes later Miss 
Minchin sent for Sara. And there was no oily kindness in 
her voice when she greeted the little girl. 

The gentleman was Captain Crewe’s solicitor from In- 
dia, and he brought word that little Sara was not only a 
pauper, but an orphan as well. Captain Crewe, upon the 
advice of an intimate friend, had inyested his money in a 
diamond mine. The friend, Captain Carrisford, had con- 
trolled the stock of the company in which Captain Crewe 
had invested. The mine had proved worthless, the com- 
pany had collapsed, and worst of all, Captain Carrisford 
had disappeared. The shock of finding that he was penni- 
less, as he supposed through the perfidy of his friend, had 
caused the death of Sara’s father. He had never been 
strong and he had died of heart failure before he could 
give anv directions for the future of his daughter. 
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Sara had been so homesick at first that she had refused to eat. 


Sara awoke. Her dreams always ended right here and 
her dreary day began. From the night of her twelfth 
birthday she had been the despised little servant of the 
school, no longer the little princess, but a caricature in her 
old and outgrown finery which she was still obliged to 
wear. The ermine trimmed dress had been baptised with 
many an immersion into greasy dishwater, and came 
barely to her knees. Her other clothes were worn thread- 
bare and Miss Minchin would not buy her anything new. 

Miss Minchin, however, gave her grudging shelter for 
two reasons: one, that she did not want tales circulated 
about herself and her callousness which might hurt the 
reputation of the school, and the other was the fact that 
Sara was more than _ ordinarily 
clever and spoke French well. In 
another year, Miss Minchin fore 
saw, Sara would be able to take 
the place of a teacher with the 
younger scholars, and save Miss 
Minchin the hire of one. For that 
reason, Sara compelled to 
study at night to keep up with her 
classes. 

Sara put on her ragged clothes 
and descended to the kitchen. On 
the way she passed a group of chat- 
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“Oh, there’s the ‘Little Princess’ in her ermine 
trimmed gown! What do you want for Christmas, ‘Prin- 
a pair of my old shoes?” 

Sara stood still and looked at her. When people spoke 
to her rudely she never answered, only looked at them; 
and her gaze gave them the impression that she was look- 
ing through them at something far away. It was as if she 
drew a barrier between them and her real self, and it gave 
her tormentors a feeling of discomfort and uncertainty. 

Lavinia drew back a little; there was something about 
the poise of Sara’s head and the steadiness of her eyes 
that made the little parvenue feel at a disadvantage. The 
child’s quiet ignoring of her insolence was far more potent 
in its influence than any uttered 
words of retaliation could have been. 

Then one of the girls, a chunky 
little plebeian named Ermengarde, 
stepped forward in Sara’s defense. 

“Shame on you, Lavinina! When 
Sara was parlor boarder she was 
kind to everyone. Never mind, 
Sara; I’m sure you'll get something 
for Christmas better than old 
shoes!” 

Sara slipped past them without a 
word. Ermengarde was a stupid, 
good-natured girl who was the de- 
spair of her father, an exceedingly 
well-educated man. Finding her in 
tears over her books one day, Sara 
had discovered that Ermengarde’s 
grief was because she could not 
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comprehend the things her father 
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wished her to learn. Sara had offered to help her and the 
two had made a bargain: Sara would read the wonderful 
books that Ermengarde’s father sent and afterward tell 
the stories to Ermengarde in such a way that she would 
remember them. ‘The scheme worked beautifully and the 
slow-witted Ermengarde, listening to Sara’s vivid tales, 
acquired a knowledge of her books that delighted her 
father and puzzled Miss Minchin. And Sara’s eager mind 
reveled in the tales of romance and history, all of which 
helped to weave the mantle of aloofness with which she 
protected herself from the sordidness and grime of her 
daily existence. 

But this week there was no time to spare for tales, and 
try as she would, the fatigue of Sara’s days made it impos- 
sible for her to summon her protecting mantle of ‘make 
believe” at will. Added to the drudgery of herself and 
Becky was another torment: the sight and smell of the good 
things being prepared in the kitchen, of pies and tarts, can- 
dies and huge, frosted cakes. It was almost more than flesh 
could bear to be obliged to seed raisins and chop citron, to 
be surrounded by a maddening aroma and to be half fed 
and not permitted as much as a taste of all this delectable- 
ness. 

The two girls stood watching 
the cook spread chocolate over a 
huge cake, one afternoon. Sara 
had been out on an errand at 
luncheon time, and had had 
nothing to eat but crackers and 
tea, when she returned. As she 
watched the delicious black 
chocolate slowly drip from the 
edges of the cake, she turned 
faint with desire. 

Cook carried the cake to a 
shelf in the pantry and stepped 
out into the area way a minute. 
Arm in arm, Sara and Becky 
stole into the pantry and stood 
gazing at the cake as if hyp- 
notized. The chocolate was still 
cozing a little and had run down 
the sides of the cake onto the 
shelf. One of Sara’s small fore- 
fingers went out—and a little 
chocolate puddle found its way 
into her mouth. Then Becky’s 
forefinger—until there were no 
chocolate puddles left. 

There were crumbs in the pan- 
try, too; flaky ones where some 
mince tarts had been cooling. 
The chocolate was intoxicating; 
the two reckless adventurers de- 
scended on the crumbs—and 
then looked up to cringe be- 
neath the cook’s menacing voice 
and frown. 

“Ouch!” cried Becky in 
agony, for her head was still sore 
and Cook’s hand was _ heavy. 
Sara she did not cuff, but ordered 
supperless to her attic room, and 
poor Becky was banished to a 
like fate in the dismal cellar. 

Some hours later, as Sara, faint 
with hunger and one throbbing 
ache from head to foot, sat in her 
chilly attic dreaming of sunny 
India, she thought she heard a 
scratching at her window. She 
opened it a crack and in popped 
a tiny Indian monkey. 


Sara rubbed her eyes and wondered if she were dream- 
ing. She opened them and the little creature was still there. 
It climbed upon her bed and scrambled to the headboard. 
where it stood regarding her gravely. 

Then another miracle happened. The door of her attic 
opened softly and a servant, beetle brown, his head 
wrapped in a gorgeous turban, entered. He was exactly 
like the servants of her babyhood, whom she saw so often 
in her dreams. With a low salaam, he picked up the mon- 
key and went out. Sara watched him with popping eyes 
as he vanished across the roof of the Minchin school. 

Sara’s heart throbbed with wonder and excitement. 
Then a feeling of apprehension crept over her. She had 
read so many stories, she had “made believe” so much, and 
she knew she was light-headed from want of food. Un- 
doubtedly the monkey and the servant were but creatures 
of her imagination. Perhaps she was going to lose her 
mind. Considerably frightened she went in search of 
Becky and confided to her what she thought she had seen. 

Greatly concerned, Becky felt of her head and hands, 
and pronounced them “ ’ot.” It was her personal opinion 
that Sara was getting “balmy” from her flights of imagina- 





No longer the little princess, but a caricature in her outgrown clothes. 
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tion and the ill treatment, combined; and she divided with 
her a piece of bread which she had managed to steal while 
the cook’s back was turned. Then, with motherly protec- 
tion, she went up to Sara’s room and stayed with her until 
she had fallen asleep. 

Next day, being the day before Christmas, was hardest 
of all. To hear the peals of the door bell and the excited 
squeals which fol- 
lowed in its wake, 
to hear the “Merry 
Christmas”  greet- 
ings, to know that 
the hour was almost 
at hand when all 
the joyous expecta- 
tion would be real- 
ized, and that they, 
the two little 
drudges, would have 
no share in the 
merry making, was 
enough to break 
older hearts than 
Sara’s and Becky’s. 
And when they 
climbed their stairs 
on Christmas Eve, 
the “Little Princess” 
and the cockney 
drudge clungtight to 
each other, trying to 
gather some crumb 
of comfort from 
their mutual mis- 
ery. 

Sara opened the 
door to her attic, 
entered, gave a wild 
exclamation, dashed 
out and dragged in 
the wondering 
Becky. 

Then they both 
stood transfixed. A 
cheerful fire burned 
in the grate: Sara’s 
little table had been 
pulled out from the 
wall and a white 
cloth covered it. 
And on that cloth was set a full dinner service of silver and 
china for two, and in the middle—Oh, wonder of wonders! 

a beautiful, glistening brown turkey reposed serenely 
upon a platter! 

With eyes starting out of their heads, the girls clung to 
each other and tiptoed around the table. There was a 
mound of creamy mashed potatoes, there were squash and 
celery and olives and nuts and everything that goes to 
make a bountiful Christmas dinner. Tantalizingly deli- 
cious odors rose from the steaming food. 

“Do you see it, too?” whispered Sara, as trembling with 
excitement she pinched Becky’s arm. 

“T not only sees it, but I smells it!” announced the val- 
iant Becky. 

Then, for the first time, the children noticed that the 
attic had been transformed. Indian tapestries covered the 
cobwevobed walls and cheerful pictures were hung here and 
there. It was too much to try to understand. The food 
was enough for immediate comprehension, and Sara, re- 
membering her training, served herself and Becky: and 
though famishing, began to eat daintily, tears of joy in 
her eyes. 


There was a heavy step upon the attic stairs. The chil- 
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With eyes starting out of their heads the girls clung to each other and 
tiptoed around the table. 


dren sprang to their feet and looked at each other in alarm. 
The door was thrust rudely open and Miss Minchin en- 
tered. She had chanced to smell a savory odor where 


savory odors did not belong, and she had traced it to its 
lair. 

‘So you’ve been stealing from me, have you?” she cried, 
her face thunderous with rage. 


“T’ll teach you! I'll send 


you where little 
thieves belong!” 
And she _ pounced 
upon the terrified 
Sara like a hawk 
upon a_ helpless 
fledgling. 


But someone had 
been watching and 
there was a_ swift 
interruption. The 
attic window flew 
open and in 
stepped a tall man 
with the pallor of 
India’s heat upon 
his face. He was 
followed by the 
brown servant 
whom Sara thought 
she had dreamed. 

“Oh, he must 
have brought’ us 
the dinner!” cried 
Sara, and breath- 
lessly she addressed 
the servant in Hin- 
dustani. 

Then the man 
spoke sternly: “I 
had my man pre- 
pare the dinner for 
these two children 
and decorate their 
attic as a Christ- 
mas surprise. He 
has told me how 
they are mistreated 
and abused.” 
Then, to Sara, ea- 
gerly: “But tell me 
where you learned 
Hindustani, my 
child. It seems strange to hear it, here in England.” 

“My father and I always spoke it to our servants in In- 
dia,” she answered. 


“Who are you--who was your father?” he cried ex- 
citedly. 

“T am Sara Crewe—my father was Captain Crewe, of 
Bombay.” 


“Then at last my search is ended! I have looked for 
Captain Crewe’s little girl all over the world. And to think 
that I should find her in an attic, next door! I am John 
Carrisford, your father’s friend, my dear.” 

Slowly the light left Sara’s eyes. John Carrisford? The 
man whom the solicitor had said was responsible for the 
loss of her father’s fortune and his death? 

Carrisford saw the doubt that was creeping into her face. 

“No. no,” he cried eagerly. “I was not to blame. Don’t 
judge me, my child, until you hear. I knew nothing of 
your father’s death nor what caused it, until afterward. | 
was ill, stricken with tropical fever, and not expected to 
live, when it all happened. It was not until I returned to 
Bombay that I heard of the supposed failure of the mine— 
and the consequences. I was not to blame.” 

(Continued on page 132) 

















Out Where 


UT where the Archies and Puff- 
balls soar high, 

Out where the shrapnel and shell 
fragments fly, 

Machine guns may rattle and fish- 
tails may rave, 

While deep in a funk-hole that's 
ready to cave 

] sit with a ‘‘Photoplay” captured 
by chance, 

And forget for a while that I'm 
somewhere in France. 





I see the sweet faces of Jackie and 
Mary, 

And Marguerite’s graces, (she’s cute 
as a fairy) 

Why here's Charlie Chaplin (the 
light’s getting dim) 

Hello! here’s the Sub. What's the 
matter with him. 

There must be some news, it’s ex- 
cited one freddy, 

“Barrage in ten minutes? Correct, 
sir, we're ready! "’ 





#91175 7 P6 -A. J. Anderson, 
46th Canadian, France. 
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The Editors of PHOTOPLAY consider this 
poem, written with all the ruggedness, sincer- 
ity and fire of a Kipling, a Serviss, or an 
Empey, one of the most splendid tributes 
paid a publication in recent years. 
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You May Prefer Skating or Ice Boating, 


















Betty Compton, of the 
Christie Comedies, doesn’t 
care how chilly the water 
gets. If there’s a water 
scene to be done —- why 
she’s just the little girl to 
do it 





These Keystone girls care not if their 
gondola is submarined. They’re all ready. 


Below: Here’s where Florida gets in. Ann Pennington, Fa- 
mous Players’ baby Venus, about to entertain the innocent 
bystanders with some aquatics in the 


* Antics of Ann.” 





Copyright, Fvans Studio, Los Angeles 


Marie Provost, the shapely little water witch of 
Paramount Comedies. Marie isn’t merely a pos- 
ing either. She would rather swim than dance. 











Keystone Mermaids at Santa Monica. 
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But We Favor This Midwinter 


Ti doesn’t seem like Christmas without snow for Santa Claus’ sleigh, but these 


poor movie folks who are obliged to spend the winter in Southern California 


have their compensations. A drop of a few degrees in the temperature, and a slight 


chilling of the water, does not prevent them from doing water scenes out there. 


Texas Guinan, a new adornment 
of the Triangle Studios, always 
gets her oar in. 


At the right:-- No 
record of natatorial 
pulchritude would 
be complete with- 
out Mary Thur- 
man of Keystone 
fame. 





Here, going to sea in a tub, is 
Myrtle Lind, and in the natty 
stripes we have Marie Provost 
again, while to our right “eight 
little Keystoners sitting in a row” 
await the signal to plunge in. 
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“When I earned $150 a 
week I spent $100 for 
clothes. I was like a child 
suddenly let loose in a vast 
garden of toys. I liked 
whatever I looked at and 
my looks went every 
where.” 
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Every mportant event in the career 
of Miss Elvidge has happened in 
June. She was born in June, came 
to New York in June, and it was in 


June she made her first picture for 


World Films 
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The Clothes of a 
Perfect Day 


Being an authentic record 
of the rise of June Elvidge, 


choir singer, to sartorial fame 





By 
Harriette Underhill 


Photographs by White 


HREE years ago June EI- 
vidge came to New York with 
just enough money to last a 
week, if she lived at the Y. W. C. A. 
Now, she goes shopping to buy a 
hat and comes home with twelve. 

The signs of the Zodiac and two 
stern parents decreed that June 
Elvidge must earn what little money 
was necessary for personal adorn 
ment by singing in a choir. 

Miss Elvidge told us all about it her- 
self, and she never realized that to our 
impressionistic mind the real story lay. 
not in what she was telling, but in the 
fact that during the recital she was 
garbed in a gold brocade gown which cost — 
$500; that in her hair was a jewelled osprey ™~ 
and around her perfect throat a chain of YY 
seed pearls finished off with a diamond and opal 
placque. Her stockings were hand embroidered 
gauze; her shoes were gold and on her fingers sparkled fine 
gems. She was exotic, gorgeous, langorous, opulent and 
wonderful. One little bit of the brocade in her gown was 
of sufficient value to have bought a whole outfit in the 
days when June sang “Lead Kindly Light” in the village 
choir. 

“T am a fatalist you know,” said Miss Elvidge. ‘“Per- 
haps that is why I never worry about anything. You may 
wish with all your might and main to be an aviator but if 
fate says that you have to be a tailor or a baker, why you 
might as well go ahead and be a good one, for that you 
will have to be. You see it was not decreed that I should 
be a piano teacher or a choir singer, although [ was afraid 
I was going to have to fill one of those niches, in the early 
days before I even heard of motion pictures. 

“The first five dollars I ever earned was for singing at a 
funeral and it looked so big to me that I wondered what I 
should spend it for. Yes it is true, I was a wife, a mother 
and a widow before I was twenty years old. Until that 
time my life had been very quiet. I had few clothes, and 


it never seemed to make any difference to me until one day 
I read something of the money that moving picture people 
made, and I decided to try it. 
rush in’ and so forth. 
fancied it would be easy. 
“Well, to New York I came to seek my fortune. 


How true it is that ‘Fools 
I knew so little about it that 1 


T knew 





“I buy everything I see for two reasons. 
and the other is that I don’t want to help it.” 


One is because I can’t help it 


just one person in this town, and to him I went for advice, 
telling him that I intended to devote the remainder of my 


life to making pictures. Oh the glorious egotism! I did 
not say ‘hoped to’ or ‘wished to’ but ‘intended to.’ This 


man knew a man who was a friend of Jake Shubert, so 
next day I duly presented myself, armed with colossal 
assurance and a letter of introduction 

“Well, what can you do?’ Mr. Shubert asked, as he 
looked me over with an appraising eye. 

“T think I said that I could play the piano and lead the 
choir or words to that effect, for he said sternly, ‘Stand 
up!’ TI stood up. ‘Take off your hat!’ I did so. ‘Take 
off your coat.’ Horrors! So the dreadful things I had 
heard of theatrical managers were true. But I needed the 
money so badly that I resolved to make this last conces 
sion. I took off my coat. and all he said was, ‘You can go 
to work as a show girl in the Winter Garden tomorrow if 
you like. Now how much money do you expect to get?’ 

“T thought quickly. I needed money, that was certain, 
but I feared to make it prohibitive and so with finger on 
his pulse, figuratively speaking, IT murmured, ‘Eighteen 
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“T am a fatalist, you know. 
collars,’ abashed at my own temerity. Mr. Shubert 
laughed and said he would give me thirty to start, and do 
you know, within six months I was making $150 a week. 

“T think the virus must have been injected into my 
veins that first week I lived in the Metropolis, for I re- 
member that my first pay envelope was emptied to buv a 
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Perhaps that is why I never worry about anything.” 


When I earned $150 a week I spent $1oo for 
clothes. I was like a child suddenly let loose in a vast 
garden of toys. I liked whatever I looked at, and my 
looks went everywhere. 

“Ny entrance into pictures was an accident, too. I vis- 
ited the World Studio one day with a friend. and there 


new hat. 








they asked me if I would care to have a test made. I said 
that | should if it was not painful, and I never saw nor 
heard again of any test. What I did see, was Mr. World, 
himself, offering me a contract to sign, and the stipulated 
stipend made me gasp. But even this vast sum I managed 
very nicely, and soon I found that having your income 
doubled over night does not necessarily mean that you 
need have any uneasiness about being able to dispese of it. 

“Tt was fortunate at that time that I had to work as hard 
as I did; otherwise 1 should have had more time for shop- 
ping and in that case I probably would have spent more 
than I made. I have no head for figures. I’m like the 
woman who wouldn’t believe that she had overdrawn her 
account because she had so many unused checks. 

Every important event in the career of Miss Elvidge has 
happened in June. She came into the world in June, she 
came to New York in June and it was in June that she 
made her first picture for the World Films. 

“*The Lure of Weman’ was my first picture. It sounds 
lurid, doesn’t it? Of course my first part was small, for 
my greatest asset was my voice and that never was ef any 
particular value to one wishing to win laurels on the screen. 
So really all I had was an unflinching determination to get 
there.” 

Miss Elvidge’s remark was not intentionally provocative 
Lut we could not help retorting, ‘Yes, but you had the open 
sesame to the door of success—perfect beauty.” It did 
not seem right for anyone to ignore that greatest of all 
gifts as Miss Elvidge seemed to do. She smiled as she said: 

“Well, that never took anyone very far if she hadn’t 
something more. People tike to look at you once. Then 
ihey want to see what you can do. For two years now I 
have been making pictures. They have gone all the way 
from the ‘Butterfly on the Wheel’ to ‘Rasputin, the Black 
Monk.’ That, I think, is the only picture I ever have 
made where I was not called upon to furnish my own cos- 
tumes. 





The Clothes of a Perfect Day +3 


“Oh, what a joy are motion pictures! in one of my re- 
cent ones I wore twenty-two different frocks, hats and sets 
of furs, and selecting them was one of the most pleasurable 
things I ever did. I eased my conscience by saying ‘Of 
course I need these things in my work. It is not for self- 
gratification that I buy them but merely because my art 
demands it.’ ’ 

“Do you convince yourself that you really are a martyr 
to the cause?” we asked, when Miss Elvidge paused. 

“No, 1 don’t,” she replied. “I may as well be frank 
about it. I know perfectly well that I buy everything that 
I see for two reasons. One is because I can’t help it and 
the other is that I don’t want to help it. 

“Why, compare this,” and Miss Elvidge flipped a blank 
check contemptuously, ‘“‘with this?” And she caressed a 
parti-colored peignoir. “Just think, by writing out a few 
figures on one of these little pieces of paper you can own 
any hat or gown in New York. Isn’t it wonderful!” 

“Do you find motion picture work hard?” 

“Well, hardly. Who could find it hard work changing 
from one glorious creation to another? From nine o’clock 
until six is not a bit too long for me. Of course you can’t 
wear a gown more than once, on the screen, and you can’t 
wear it in public, for evervone will recognize it if you do; 
so I have mine all made over. My evening coats are re- 
versible and my frocks are ripped up and fashioned over 
again. A piece cf brocade like this, for instance, has 
infinite possibilities. It zs lovely, isn’t it?’ and Miss EI- 
vidge smoothed the shining stuff. 

“No, they do not approve of me at all back home—back 
home being a suburb of Pittsburg; but it is difficult to per- 
suade a person who wears $500 gowns that she would be 
just as happv if she had only $200 a year to spend on her 
wardrobe. Mother’s faverite saying used to be ‘train up 
your children in the way they should go and when they 
are old thev will not depart from it,’ but now I think she 
leaves out the ‘not.’ ” 





























William P. Earle, Vitagraph producer, directing a scene in “Mary Jane’s Pa.” 
Jensen, William Dunn and Mildred Manning. 





The players in the foreground are: Marc MacDermott, Eulalie 
These comprise the star members of the cast. 
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g the beggar but she whispered that the fellow had doubtless made a mistake.” 


I was on the point of strikin 


























Signing Up 
Cynthia 


Cynthia, herself, was a “find,” but when 
she went to the city she took a blank con- 


tract with her and found $2,000 a week 


‘By Frederic Arnold Kummer 


Illustrated by Charles D. Mitchell 


S 1 went into the club, | saw Jerome Kurtz, of the 
Metagraph, sitting at a table with Victor Ellis, 
the playwright. Jerome looked as dejected as 
though he’d just bet his last dollar on the wrong 

horse. I nodded. 

“Sit down and have something,” Ellis said to me with a 
smile. 

1 drew up a chair. Jerome tried his best to look 
pleasant, but the only result was a sickly grin. 

“Hear you've signed up that English chap, Horace Ath- 
erton,” he remarked. ‘We turned him down, last month.”’ 

“So he tells me, Jerome,” I replied. ‘Says you people 
couldn’t meet his figure.” 

“Wouldn’t, you mean. 
And he ain’t. You'll find out.” 

“Jerome,” I said with a smile, “Atherton has already 
earned his year’s salary, so far as we are concerned, and 
he hasn’t begun his first picture yet.” 

‘How do you figure that out?” he asked. 

‘He dug us up a new star.” 

Jerome grunted. I could see he thought I was stringing 
him. 

‘New stars don’t get you any money,” he said. ‘You 
spend a couple of years making ’em, press-agenting ‘em, 
giving ’em a million dollars’ worth of publicity, and the 
first thing you know they sign up with somebody else, and 
all you get is the gate. Believe me, boys, it would be a 
whole heap better for the fillums if there wasn’t no stars. 
Excuse me’’—he rose—‘there’s a fellow I gotta see. Hey! 
\be! I been looking for you.” He hurriedly left us. 

“Sort of nervous, isn’t he?” I said to Ellis. 

“Been having trouble with Cynthia Love,” the play- 
wright replied. 

“How so?” I asked. 

“Well, | don’t know as I ought to tell you, but Jerome 
didn’t put me under any bonds of secrecy. Last month 
the Metagraph asked me to write a special picture for her. 
Six or seven reel production. I got a synopsis—corking 
idea—read it to Jerome tonight—now he won’t close. You 
see, Cynthia’s contract with the Metagraph expired a cou- 
ple of weeks ago, and there’s been some trouble about re- 
newing it. And they’ve got to renew it, of course, for 
Cynthia’s the biggest attraction they have. As near as I 
can make out, Jerome told her the star system was on its 
last legs, and refused to increase her salary.” 

“H-m. Lots of concerns would like to have her,” I said. 
Jerome knows that. And she knows it. And he 


We decided he wasn’t worth it. 


‘Sure. 








“Polly was waiting for me at the station, wearing the same little gingham 
dress and a really fetching hat with flowers and things on it.” 


knows she knows it. And she knows he knows she knows 
it. Sounds like a puzzle game, I'll admit, but you get me. 
Jerome tried to run in a little bluff, and it didn’t work. He 
told Cynthia to think the matter over, and come back the 
next day.” 

“Well?” 

*Well—she didn’t come back. She just disappeared, and 
the Metagraph haven't seen hide nor hair of her since. 
Nobody knows where she is. Jerome is half crazy. Ben- 
ton, of the World, swears she’s in California. Jim Woods 
says she’s bought a camp out in the country somewhere, 
and is taking a rest. J believe she’s right here in town. 
But wherever she is, she’s got the Metagraph’s goat and 
then some. And all because of Jerome’s little bluff.” 

‘‘Jerome’s a great bluffer,” I said. ‘I used to play stud 
poker with him a lot, in the old Bioscope days. But he 
usually overplays his hand.” 

Ellis smoked for a time in silence. 

“What's this stuff you were giving him about Harold 
\therton?” he presently asked. “Nice chap. I met him 
in London last year. Good actor, too, but thick—awful 
thick, even for an Englishman, you know. The kind that 
sees the joke you’ve told with the soup in time to laugh 
with the coffee and cigars. But a nice chap, just the same. 
Did he really dig you up a star?” 
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“He sure did,” 1 said, laughing. 

“Never should have believed it of him.” 

“What’s more, she’s an ace. Our Chief hasn't got 
through thanking him yet. Harold is the little bright-eyed 
boy over at our shop right now.” 

Ellis leaned forward and looked at me with a laugh. 

“Vou’re bursting to tell me about it,” he said, “so you 
might as well shoot.” 

“All right,” I replied, “I will, and believe me, it’s some 
ctory. 

“Harold signed up to make four pictures for us this year. 
It was all arranged by cable. No—he couldn’t go into the 
army—some trouble with his eyes, I believe. We are to 
start shooting the first one next month. Naturally I didn’t 
expect to see him much before then, but about ten days 
ago he walked into the office, very ceremonious and correct 
in his cutaway and spats, and said he was ready to go to 
work. The Chief threw up his hands, and turned him over 
to me. 

“T was terribly busy on our latest Betty Mason picture 

~The Verdict,’ released next month—and hadn’t any 
time for Harold, so I put him up, here at the club, intro- 
duced him to a couple of chaps, and advised him on ac- 
count of the ungodly heat, to beat it for the seashore or 
the mountains for a couple of weeks, and enjoy himself 
until I was ready for him. 

“He did. Ran into a man he’d met in London last sea- 
son—Eddie Greenwood, the comedian—you know him— 
and got an invitation to spend a week or two at Green- 
wood’s camp up in Maine. I was delighted when he told 
me about it, for 1 was too busy to have him on my hands 
just then. He was tickled to death at the idea of roughing 
it for a ‘fortnight,’ as he expressed it, and laid in a stock 
of flannel shirts, boots and the like—regular frontiersman’s 
outfit. He didn’t realize Greenwood’s idea of a camp 
breakfast, with cocktails at noon, poker till midnight, and 
the heaviest work anybody has to do is to shove his chips 
into the pot and say, ‘I call!’ 

“T didn’t hear anything more of Harold until yesterday 
morning, when he burst into my office with a look on his 
face that told me at once something was up. I asked him 
what I could for him. 

“Business of the utmost importance, old chap,’ ” he ex- 
claimed, mopping the beads of perspiration from his fore- 
head. ‘“ ‘I’ve had no end of adventures, up in the woods, 
and I’ve brought you down a little girl that’s a wonder. I 
want to introduce her to you, and to Mr. Goldheimer, this 
morning. You see I—I’ve promised her a berth.’ 

“You don’t mean it,’ I said, laying aside the scenario I 
was reading. ‘Quick work. What is she—little village 
maiden, anxious to see life in the big city? I shouldn’t 
have thought it of you.’ 

“*T say, old chap, don’t spoof me,’ he replied. ‘I’m in 
earnest. Of course she hasn’t had any experience, and all 
that, but she’s a rippin’, positively rippin’, and I know 
you're going to like her.’ 

“ “How did you run across her?’ ” 
earnestness. 

“Quite an adventure, I assure you. You see, I found 
things at Greenwood’s place a bit different from what I had 
expected. Hospitality no end, and all that, but I had ex- 
pected to rough it—do my ten miles a day, up with the 
sun and to bed with the rooks, you know, getting myself 
fit for the work ahead. Greenwood has different ideas— 
not what you would call athletic—doesn’t go in for the out- 
of-door thing—awfully nice chap—don’t mean to criticize 
him, you know—but not what I had expected. 

“The first day I put on my walking things, boots, 
puttees, knickers, flannel shirt, ready for a bit of mountain 
climbing, and went down stairs. It was about six in the 
morning. The house was as silent as a tomb. After look- 
ing about I found one of the domestics, who seemed quite 
alarmed to see me. Thought I must be ill. T said some- 


I asked, smiling at his 
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thing about breakfast, but she told me it wouldn’t be ready 
for hours—somewhere around noon, she said. However, I 
got her to make me a cup of tea, and managed with some 
biscuit and an apple I found in the dining room. ‘Then I 
set out. 

“Il walked for a matter of five or six miles, I fancy, 
although I couldn’t be at all certain, for the country was 
rough and wild, and covered with underbrush, so that one 
found difficulty in making progress. Presently I came to a 
bit of a stream, with a point of rock jutting out, awfully 
picturesque and romantic and all that. So I went down to 
the river bank, and feeling a bit warm, decided to refresh 
myself by taking a dip in the water. 

“I had removed my shirt, and was just taking off my— 
ah—knickers, you know, when I had a beastly shock. 
Even now I shudder when I think of it. From the bank 
behind me I heard a voice, and some one said, ‘Would you 
mind putting off your swim until I finish my lunch?’ 

“IT looked up, and there was the rippin’est little gir! 
you ever saw, in a blue gingham dress and sunbonnet, sit- 
ting on a flat rock and smiling down at me as friendly as 
you please. I almost lost my head. Just fancy. There I 
stood, with my shirt off, and my knickers,—well—if she 
hadn’t spoken just when she did, I don’t know what I 
should have done, really. Never was in such an awkward 
position in my life. 

“I got back into my things as quickly as I could, and 
went up on the bank. The young woman had some sand- 
wiches, and fruit, and a bottle of miik set out on the rock 
beside her. She was sunburned, and her hair hung in a 
braid down to her waist, and she smiled at me in such a 
friendly way that it quite put me at my ease. 

‘“Awfully’ sorry to have disturbed you,” I said. 

‘Rather the other way about, isn’t it?” she laughed. “I 
interrupted your swim. In return for your goodness in 
waiting, I’m going to give you a sandwich.” She pointed 
to the napkin she had spread out on the rock. 

“Her suggestion sounded awfully good to me, you can 
imagine, for it was now close to ten o’clock, and all I’d had 
was the tea and biscuit hours before. So I thanked her. 
and sat down. 

“Of course I could see that she was just a little coun- 
try girl, awfully young, and naturally I knew she was im- 
pressed by my appearance and all that, so I considered it 
the proper thing to introduce myself. 

“I’m Harold Atherton,” I said. 

.““Really,” she answered, smiling at 
Green.” 

“Do you live hereabouts?” I asked. 

“About a mile away. How about you? At a guess I’d 
say you were at least three thousand miles off your beat.” 

“IT couldn’t quite make out what she meant by this, so 
I up and told her more about myself. “I’m from New 
York,” I said, “but I don’t live there. I’m English.” 

“Not really,” she said, as though it was quite a surprise, 
my being an Englishman. 

‘Honor bright,” I told her, and went on to explain about 
my work. “I’m an actor, and I’ve come over to make some 
pictures for the International. Don’t suppose you’ve ever 
heard of them, but they’re a big motion picture concern in 
New York.” 

“T love motion pictures,” she said, with the jolliest sort 
cf asmile. “Did you ever see The Fatal Wedding? 
down in Rockville last week.” 

“IT told her I never had. Then I took another look at 
her. 

“Do you know, Polly,” I said, “you’d look rippin’ in pic- 
tures yourself.” 

‘“Oh—do you really think so?” she gasped, and I saw I'd 
made a hit. “I’m dying to try.” 

“Come along down to New York with me,” I said, feel- 
ing quite like a gay Lotharic, don’t you know, “and I dare- 
sav I can manage to get vou some sort of a berth.” 
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“She looked at me in the queerest way for quite a long 
time, and I came to the conclusion that I’d offended her. 
“I know of a rippin’ hotel for women down there,” I 


said. ‘Friend of mine in London, Mary Graham, went 
there last year. And I'd do my best to get you a berth 
really.” 

“With the International?” she said, with her jolly little 
smile. 


“Of course. Then we could see something of each other. 

\nd I might be able to give you a pointer or two, now 
and then.” 

“It’s awfully kind of you,” she said. “Ill ask my 
mother. It would be lots of fun, wouldn’t it?” 

“No end,” I agreed. “Of course you couldn’t expect 
much in the way of salary, to begin with, but I'd do my 
best for you.” 

“Do you think they’d give me twenty dollars «2 week?” 
she asked me. 

“I told her I thought so, that I understood beginners in 
the States got as much as that, although of course they 
don’t, with us. 

“By that time we had finished the sandwiches, and 
Polly threw the paper in which they had been wrapped into 
the stream, took up the bottle and went down to the edge 
of the bank. I thought she’d gone to wash the bottle, and 
you can imagine my amazement when I heard her calling 
to me, and looking up, saw her in a canoe in the middle 
of the stream. It must have been tied close under the 
bank, where I couldn’t see it. She waved her paddle. 

“See you to-morrow, old dear,” she called to me, and 
before I could struggle to my feet she was gone. 

“When I got back to the camp I found the whole party 
playing poker. I told them of my encounter with the 
young woman. Greenwood yawned. 

“Don’t get gay with these country maidens, old top,” 
he said. “They all read the Sunday supplements, and are 
wise. Let ‘em alone, or you'll get into trouble.” 

“IT said | thought I could take care of myself. Green- 
wood is a nice fellow, but he thinks women are devils. 
I didn’t say anything more about the matter, but made up 
my mind to go back to where I'd met the girl, the next day. 
| had an idea she'd be there. 

‘And she was. Sitting on the same rock waiting for me. 
She had lunch ready, too, and I noticed she’d brought an 
extra lot, so I knew she expected me. Jolly nice of her, 
vasn’t it? 

“Hello,” she said, when she saw me, “I’ve spoken to 
mother, and she says she’s sure you must be a gentleman. 
so it’s all right.” 

“You mean to say you'll go?” I asked. 

“IT certainly do. Whenever you are ready.” 

“IT was a bit surprised, of course, for I hadn’t thought 
her mother would let her do it. I wondered if she meant 
to bring the mother along. 

“Will you be going alone?” I asked. 

“She laughed, in the jolliest sort of a way. 

“Certainly not,” she said. “I’m going with you.” 

“T saw I was in for it, and all that, and to tell you the 
truth I began to feel a bit queer. She’s such a rippin’ little 
thing, sort of helpless, don’t you know, and I knew I'd have 
to look out for her, and see that she did get a berth, and I 
wondered what would happen if she didn’t. But I'd given 
my word, so we began to make our arrangements for the 
journey. 

“She was to drive over to the station on the following 
lhursday, which was two days off, and I was to meet her 
there, and we’d go on to Boston. She had a cousin there, 
she explained, who would put her up for the night, and 
the following day we would proceed to New York. When 
everything was arranged, she left me, explaining that she 
had a lot to do, getting ready and all that, and I went 
back to the camp feeling almost as though I’d become en- 
waged to be married, or something serious like that. 
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“I didn’t say anything to Greenwood about it except 
that I had an aching tooth, and should have to rur down 
to New York to have it attended to. I don’t believe he 
was sorry. Greenwood’s an awfully nice chap, wouldn’t 
say a word against him for the world, but I saw that I 
didn’t fit in his party at all. I’m a duffer at poker, and 
while I like a Scotch and soda at times, I find if I drink 
it all day, in this climate, it gives me a touch of liver. So 
I got my luggage together and drove over to the station the 
next morning before any of the others were up. I'd said 
good-by to them the evening before. 

‘Polly was waiting for me at the station, wearing the 
same little gingham dress, although this one was pink, and 
a really fetching hat, big, with flowers and things on it. I 
must say, old chap, your country girls here in the States 
know how to dress. Simply, of course, but with taste. And 
her satchel and parasol were quite correct, so I knew I 
shouldn’t feel any embarrassment, bringing her here to 
New York. In fact, a lot of chaps on the train looked as 
though they’d jolly well liked to have been in my boots. 
\nd I daresay they would have, too. Polly is rippin’ 
positively rippin’, and some day she is going to make a hit. 

“We had a bully trip down to Boston, and, do you know, 
Polly wouldn’t let me pay for a thing. Her mother had 
given her the money for the journey, she said, and she pre- 
ferred to be independent. Awfully decent of her, I thought. 

‘When we got to Boston we had dinner, and I took her 
to the theater. She was delighted with everything, but I 
told her to wait until we got to New York, and then she 
would open her eyes. You see, Boston was no surprise to 
her, for she’d been there once before, she told me, on a visit 
to her cousin. She left me, after the show, asked me to 
put her in a taxi, and said she would drive out to her 
cousin’s alone; that it was a long journey out into the sub- 
urbs, and she wouldn’t think of asking me to go along. It 
was arranged that we were to meet at my hotel for a late 
breakfast the next day, and then go on to New York. 

‘Well, to make a long story short, we got here last night, 
and I took Polly to the hotel I’d told her about, the 
one where my friend Mary Graham had been, and then I 
went and got into evening kit, and took her to dinner. She 
was bowled over by New York, I can tell you. The build- 
ings, the restaurant where we dined, the whole thing sim- 
ply stupefied her. All she could say was ‘Amazing—per- 
fectly amazing!’ 

‘“She’d fixed herself up for the evening, just a simple 
little white dress, one her mother had made, I fancy, but 
she looked rippin’—positively rippin’. A lot of people 
stared at her most offensively, I thought, as we went in to 
dinner, and one bounder actually tried to speak. I was on 
the point of striking the beggar, but she put her hand on 
my arm and whispered that the fellow had doubtless made 
a mistake. 

“T never had such a pleasant evening in my life. 
is just the rippin’est 

* Look here, Atherton,’ I said, ‘are you in love with the 


girl?’ 


Polly 


**By Jove!’ he said. ‘I more than half believe I am 
Can I bring her in to see Mr. Goldheimer today?’ 

“Pll ask him,’ I said, and went in and had a talk with 
the Chief. 

‘He wasn’t overjoyed, to put it mildly, but I pointed 
out to him that Atherton was a man we expected great 
things of, and that it wouldn’t do any harm to give his lit- 
tle country friend the once over. 

***She may be of some use to us as an extra woman in 
that rural thing we start next week,’ I said. ‘We need 
some local color.’ 

“The upshot of the matter was, that Goldheimer arranged 
to see Atherton and Miss Green at three o’clock that after- 
noon, and he asked me to be on hand as well. I told Ath- 


erton what T had done, and he went away delighted, to 
(Continued on page 132) 

















“T stuck my hand down and she caught it, and I held her hand—I have that hand yet. 


T'll carry it with me to my grave.” 


“She Says to Me, Says She—” 


A famous author visits a famous actress at the Famous Studio 


By Edward 


HE last time I was talking to Marguerite Clark, 
she says to me, says she,—” 

Yes it is true. Why I should be the fortunate 
one to be selected by the gods, is past understanding, but 
it happened. After searching the dictionaries and Poet’s 
Own Guide for words to describe her winsome sweetness, I 
have despaired. Miss Marguerite in person is like Miss 


S. O'Reilly 


Clark on the screen, only she really talks. You who have 
seen her pictures know that there is nothing more to be 
said. 
It all happened because an editor had a bright idea. 
“Tex,” said he, speaking casually, “I have a job for 
you.” 


“Fine.” said I. *‘What is it?” But I had misgivings. 
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“You are to interview Marguerite Clark.” He said it 
just as calmly as if he was talking about interviewing an 
ordinary queen or princess. I flatly refused. 

“Why pick on me,” I argued. “In the first place 1 don’t 
know anything about the pictures, and in the second place 
the writer who could do that subject justice would have 
to know more words than Shakespeare. In the third place 
I simply won’t do it in the first place.” 

But Editor Simon Legree insisted and threw out a hint 
about stopping 
my pay checks. 
Now there is a 
peculiar trait in 
my character. 
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Whenever the ie 

boss stops the a cones a. Bo > 
checks I always a es ares 
refuse to work. 

I've always C= eed 
been that way. 

So just to avoid 


a misunderstand- 
ing I agreed to 
tackle the job. 
“T am tired of 
doing all the 
thinking for you 
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and by-laws of the studio. This act of hospitality made 
me suffer with satisfaction. It was an excuse to escape, 
but the man from the office brushed me off and hauled me 
back into the studio. 

I have been in several battles and free-for-all riots, and 
once attended a peace meeting, but never in my life have 
I been in the midst of such a unanimous pandemonium. 
In one corner a gang of rough necks was throwing an Eng- 
lishman out of an office, forty-seven carpenters were pound- 

ing and sawing, 

me. > said and a gang of I. 
: W. W.’s” were 
running madly 
around trying to 
wreck the place. 

Emulating 
Bartlett I began 
to hop, skip and 
jump, hither and 
yon, trying to 
dodge the enemy. 


oman 









He succeeded 
fairly well but 
I was wounded 


several times 
One _ outspoken 
individual with 





writers,” said a yellow _ shirt, 

Editor Simon. yelled, — 

“You must do “Hey, you big 

all yourself.” longhorn, get out 
Then for fif- of the set.” 

teen minutes he Now I never 

told me how to oe ee fa met that fellow 

do it. ties tinitan before in my 
“Find out Only a “still” photograph from one of Miss Clark’s “Sub-Deb” pictures. And —-whisper— Miss life, so how did 

something about Clark has plenty of clothes on. he know me. 


her home life. 
Does she live with her mother? ¢ 
and can she sew?” 

Without any effort [ could think about a thousand 
things I would rather do than interview Miss Marguerite. 
lor a long time I have worshiped her from afar, and it 
seemed kind of 
if she could cook. 

At last the fatal summons came and I reported in a new 
necktie to Randolph Bartlett, who was supposed to fix 
things. He escorted me to the Paramount office. A man 
from the office, who seemed to know all about Marguerite, 
came with us, and we hiked for the studio. 

Three seconds after we entered 1 was seized ‘by 
husky persons and thrown into the street. 
I was smoking a cigarette, which is a 


‘an she cook and does she, 


four 
It seems that 
gvainst the constitution 


sacrilegious to bust right in and ask her 


Anyway the joke 
was on him, because I wasn’t setting at all but was leaping 
hither and thither. 

All at once I happened to glance down, and there She 
was, right under my left elbow. Dazed, I heard the man 
from the office intoning an introduction. Then I realized 
that Miss Clark was actually going to shake hands with 
me. I stuck my hand down, and she caught it, and I held 
her hand, and she smiled and I grinned, and she held my 
hand, and 

I have that hand yet I will carry it with me to the grave 

After the first shock I knew that I must say something 
So I mumbled something about the editor and his plots. 

‘But vou know I have never consented to an interview.” 
said Miss Clark. 

There it was. With my usual skill I had said exactly 
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That man is a wonder. 
He talks just as easy, and 
every once and awhile says 
something pat and to the 
point. In a moment I found 
myself seated as one corner 
of a triangle, while he was 
talking fluently and well, ap- 
parently without any em- 
barrassment. 

The man from the office 
had given me quite a large 
collection of information on 
our way to the studio. One 
of the things he had told me 
was that Miss Clark was 
playing in one of a series of 
pictures called “The Sub- 
Deb.” I had thought it was 
a war picture and that Miss 
Clark went down in a sub- 
marine or something.  For- 
tunately I did not speak and 
betray my ignorance. After 
we were in the studio it was 
easy to see the story was 
about a riot in the subway. 

For a few minutes after 
Miss Clark had _ shaken 
hands with me I was in a 
trance. When I recovered 
my poise she was talking, 
and I listened. 

“The reason I never con- 
sent to an interview about 
the pictures is because I 
really have nothing new to 
say,” she was saying. “Peo- 
ple who know the subject 
have dealt with the question 
so much better than I could. 
Now what I think about the 
pictures is that there should 
be more out of door scenes. 


“Directors iately seem partial to elaborate indoor sets. 
There is nothing in an indoor set that cannot be done as 
A photoplay is not handi- 
It has a field all its own and 


well or better on the stage. 
capped by stage limitations. 
should exploit that field. 


“Take my picture ‘Wildfire’ for instance. 


“She Says to Me, Says She—” 


the wrong thing at the right moment. I was about to little story but the setting was enchanting. Beautiful out 
mumble an apology and dive for the door when Bartlett 
came to the rescue and took me gently by the hand. 
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Marguerite helps an extra lady, (a cold statuesque person) with her 
make-up. 


door scenery. That picture is still popular.” 
After listening to what she had to say I don’t see why 








Miss Clark shouid refuse to 
talk about pictures. 

Then I heard Mr. Bartlett 
talking about “The Am- 
azons,” one of Miss Mar- 
guerite’s latest pictures. He 
was remarking how delight- 
fully at ease she appeared in 
boy’s clothes. I never would 
have had the nerve to say 
that. 

“Well, you see I am rather 
accustomed to them,” she 
replied. “On the stage I 
played several parts that de- 
manded boy’s clothes, ‘Peter 
Pan’ for instance. So it was 
really not a new experience.” 

The man from the office 
had mentioned, nine or ten 
times, the fact that Miss 
Clark had _ recently pur- 
chased a $100,000 Liberty 
Bond. In the stress of lis- 
tening I had forgotten the 
bond, but Bartlett remem- 
bered, and mentioned it. She 
admitted that she had gone 
on the government’s bond to 
the extent of the sum men- 
tioned. 

By this time I thought 
that it was up to me to horn 
in on this conversation some 
place, so I said,— 

“Where did you get the 
money ?” 

“Why, my admirers think 
T earned it,” she answered 
naively. 

There it was again. It 
isn’t possible that a greater 
admirer of hers lives today, 
than myself, yet I had not 


thought of that. Deciding that conversation was not my 
forte I subsided and let Bartlett do it. 

For some time I had noticed a quiet little gray haired 
lady wandering about the studio, talking to the directors 


and occasionally making a note on a sheet of paper. 


It was a light “That is my sister,” 





confided Miss Marguerite, waving 
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“The last I saw of her she was standing, tip-toed, on a chair peeping 
through a big field gun of a camera.” 


her hand. “She is the official family spanker and makes 
me behave. We live together.” 

That started it, and we learned some interesting facts 
about her home life. It seems that Marguerite is a serious 
minded person who loves her home and has little time or 
inclination for play. 

“My work at the studio requires so much of my time 
that there are really few hours left for social life,” she 
said. “We live very quietly, my sister and I. Usually I 
spend my evenings reading. When I get a little vacation 
there is always something to be attended to—the dentist 
or the dress maker. Sometimes I run out to Chicago and 
visit my relatives. 

“Of late I am trying to do some serious reading. 


The 
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who are not acquainted with PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, don’t per- 
mit them to live in the darkness any longer. 


addresses in to us and we'll turn on the sunshine. 
We'll just send them a sample copy. 


old classics I neglected in school days. I have no time for 
the lighter modern fiction. The magazines for instance.” 

This last remark pleased me very much. I wish the 
editor could have heard it. Thought of the editor re- 
minded me of my duties. He wanted certain information 
and I was there to get it. 

“Do you cook?” I asked. 

“No,” she said. So that was one point settled. 

“Do you sew?” I persisted. 

“Sometimes, but I am afraid I am a failure,” she con- 
fided. “Lately I have been doing some war work. Tried 
rolling bandages, but after several hours’ work I only fin- 
ished two. I tried to make them too neat. So now I am 
knitting socks for the soldiers.” 

Sherman was wrong. 

Speaking of soldiers reminded me of a little story and 
I told it. General Pancho Villa is a photoplay fan. At 
the time he captured Mexico City he attended the theatre 
frequently to see the pictures. One night Miss Clark’s 
picture, ‘“The Seven Sisters,” was shown. 

Villa, the boss of the bandits was highly delighted and 
extravagant in his praise of Marguerite’s beauty. 

“What did he say about me?” she queried. 

There I was up against it again. If I told her the truth 
I would be thrown out, for Pancho ever was an untutored 
savage. So I told a polite little lie, hiding my embarrass- 
ment behind my hat. I hate to lie, and the only reason 
I do it is because of force of habit. 

Miss Clark talked on a little while and I gleaned some 
more facts. She has two homes; a flat in Manhattan and 
a country place in Westchester County. She likes the 
country home best, and rides a horse and raises flowers. 

My impression of Miss Clark, formed by viewing her in 
pictures, was that she was a happy hearted little elf smiling 
her way through the sour old world. She is all of that and 
something more. She is a serious minded little person 
intent on doing her work well. Even the directors say 
that she is less trouble than anyone in the cast, and obeys 
orders like a little soldier. 

For the last few minutes of our conversation a discon- 
tented looking man had been hovering in the back ground. 
For some reason I took a dislike to him. He proved that 
my hunch was right when he interrupted to say that time 
was up, and Miss Clark had to get on the job of Sub- 
Debbing. 

“T wish you would take a look at this here set,” he says. 

Some of these things the actors say about the directors 
may be right after all. 

So we shook hands again—that makes twice. 

The last I saw of her she was standing, tip-toed, on a 
chair peeping through the range finder of a big field gun 
of a camera. 

Then I was led out into the open air. As I was towed 
down the street I was babbling superlatives of little Bab 
the Sub-Deb. That editor is not such a bad fellow after 
all. 

So that is why I haunt the theatres where Marguerite 
Clark’s pictures are being shown. When I catch a friend 
I impale him against the wall with my finger, throw out 
my chest and begin,— 

“The last time I was talking to Marguerite Clark, she 
says to me, says she—” 


Throw a ray of 
How? Easy! Just send their names and 
How 'll we do it? 
That’s all. 


DO IT NOW. 
































“MOTHER-O’-MINE” 


When a fellow starts out to climb he’s wise if he picks out 
the right kind of a mother. Herbert Brenon did— and just 
see where he is today! Past sixty-six years old, Mrs. Brenon 
is still helping her gifted son. She wrote the sketch in which 
he appeared for three years in vaudeville —-a long time ago. 
And now she is his sternest critic and most valued adviser 
At the left she is shown at his side while he 1s directing a 
scene for “Empty Pockets,” watching every detail, and check- 
ing up on costumes and scenery. 
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When Reginala 
Barker wanted to 
be a motion picture 
director, he offered 
his services for 
nothing. That’s one 
sure and certain 
way to get your 


“chance” 































IVE years ago Regi- 
nald_ Barker, fresh 


from a series of 
Broadway triumphs as a 
stage director went out to 
the studios of the New 
York Motion Picture Com- 
pany, walked up to Thos. 
H. Ince and offered to work 
for nothing. Ince was so 
astonished that he 
™— accepted the offer 
-~j= 4 on the spot. Since 
—=.-~ that day Barker 
has risen from the 
lowest salaried director in 
the industry to a position 
in which he is 
. generally 
EPry credited as 
~ being the 
highest paid man in his 
profession excepting, of 
course, those directors who 
have also become great 
producers. 
Reginald Barker direct- 











“Faster, faster! 


Like this!” 






“Picture! Every- 
body tense, waiting, 
expectant--shoot.” 












His First Name is Reginald — 
But He’s Lived it Down 


By E. V. Durling 


ing a motion picture, for real action, energy and the old 
time “pep,” makes Billy Sunday look like a one-legged 
Egyptian mummy with the gout. In fact there is a great 
suspicion in motion picture circles that Billy stole his stuff 
from Reggie. For a long time the extras at Inceville 
thought Barker was a nickname. No doubt there will be a 
legend among the good folk of the countryside in years to 
come not unlike that of Washington Irving’s immortal tale 
of Rip Van Winkle. Hearing the thunder they will say to 
the little ones “That is Reginald Barker directing a pic- 
ture in the hills of Inceville.”’ 

It was either Nat Goodwin or Kipling who said “A 
woman is only a woman but a good cigar is a smoke.” A 
good cigar is more than a smoke to Reginald Barker, it 
is an absolute necessity. Barker without a cigar is like 
Ty Cobb without a bat, Barney Oldfield without an auto- 
mobile or Doug Fairbanks without a smile. 

The wily actor working under Barker knows that when 
the cigar remains dormant and the director chews vigor- 
ously on the end, it is better to remain silent. Also that 
when the cigar is puffed violently, the time is ripe for a 
quick touch or a plea for a part in the next picture. When 
the Barker cigar is removed from the mouth and thrown 
upon the stage the wise actor ducks under the nearest 
table. Nobody has ever seen Reggie entirely without a 
cigar so it cannot be definitely stated just what his state of 
mind would be on such an occasion. 

Reginald Barker knew when he came to Inceville and 
made the rather unique proposition aforementioned, that 
while he knew the legitimate stage he did not know motion 





**No, no! That isn’t 


the wavy. Slower.” 






picture technique. Fortunately for Barker this was firmly 
impressed upon his mind. Therefore when he met Ray- 
mond West, who is now also a very successful directo-, 
he immediately began an exchange of ideas. West was an 
expert on motion picture technique but never had had any 
stage experience. ‘Therefore he was very willing to advise 
Barker in return for some instruction in dramatic technique. 
The result was that from two average directors came two 
of the very best producers in the industry. 

An incident which illustrates the Barker way of doing 
things, and one which accounts for his success, is the story 
of his introducing Japanese actors to the screen. Before the 
time Mr. Ince assigned the direction of a series of Japanese 
pictures to Barker, Caucasian actors had always played the 
Japanese parts. This arrangement was not satisfactory to 
Barker and he immediately began a search for real Japanese 
actors and actresses. The first one he found was Tsuru 
Aoki. He asked this young lady if she knew any more 
Japanese who might be persuaded to act before the camera. 
She said she knew of a young man who might be able to do 
something. Tsuru brought him around the next day. His 
name was Sessue Hayakawa, the same young man who is 
now a Paramount star and who, by the way, later became 
Miss Aoki’s husband. 

With Sessue Hayakawa, Tsuru Aoki and the other 
Japanese actors and actresses, Barker made such screen 
classics as ““The Wrath of the Gods” and ‘**The Typhoon.” 
Since that time when there is a Japanese part to play the 
companies secure a Japanese actor. It seems simple enough 
but like all great discoveries, this simplicity is most notice- 
able after some pioneer has tried it. 

Somebody has been hiding Reginald Barker’s light under 
a bushel, as with the exception of those on the very inside 
of the industry few people know of his many real achieve- 
ments. It was Barker who directed that first Bill Hart 
success “On the Night Stage.” It was Barker who first 
gave Sessue Hayakawa the great opportunity with ‘The 
Wrath of the Gods.” It was Barker who directed the very 
first pictures released on the Triangle program, ““The Cow- 
ard” and “The Iron Strain.”” The former picture raised 
Charlie Ray from the ranks. It was Barker who directed 
the sensational ‘‘War’s Women” and it was he who was 
responsible for “The Criminal” which picture skyrocketted 





Clara Williams to star- 
dom. 
Reginald Barker _ be- 





lieves in his profession 










“Fine, fine! Now 
you're getting it.” 
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and believes it to be as dignified a one and as worth while 
as any other. He has an interesting word for those young 
men who are undecided in their choice of a career. 

“TI believe,” he says, “that no other industry in the world 
offers better opportunities just now to the college and uni- 
versity trained man than that of the motion picture. This 
is a young man’s game and it pays well. Five thousand 
dollar a year salaries are common; $10,000 a year is not 
extraordinary, many men make $25,000 and not a few $50,- 
ooo. Fortunes are to be made by men of unusual ability 
and strong character just as in any other manufacturing 
business. It is not a question of stage experience or the 
possession of peculiar talents but merely a matter of energy, 
education and intelligence.” 

Biographically speaking, as it were, Reginald Barker was 
born in Winnipeg, Canada, in 1886. His mother died when 
he was two years of age and he was sent to Scotland where 
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he lived until he was eight. From Scotland he went to 
England to meet his father who took him to America. 
They settled in California. 

Young Barker decided upon a stage career after seeing 
Charles Dalton in “The Sign of the Cross.”’ This was when 
he was nine years of age. At fifteen years of age he wrote, 
produced and played the leading part in a play called 
‘“Granna Uile” which was shown in Los Angeles. At eight- 
een he became leading man and played in various stock 
companies. After that he was associated with Robert 
Hilliard in the production of the daddy of all vampire 
plays ““A Fool There Was.” This was his first New York 
experience and during the time he was on Broadway he 
was associated with Walker Whiteside, Mrs. Fiske and 
Henry Miller. All of his motion picture experience until 
very recently has been with Thos. H. Ince. Mr. Barker 
is now with the Paralta Company. 
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Stars of the Screen and Their Stars in the Sky 


By Ellen 


Nativity of Wallace Reid, Born April 15th. 


ALLACE REID was born April rs5th, at 1:12 a. m. 
Again we find the Cardinal sign Aries. These are in- 
fallible signs that the person so born will enjoy public distinc- 
tion which is lasting. We find the evidence of the actor, viz: 
Venus in good aspect to Mars, but Mr. Reid has other talents 
which balance the actor. Mercury is in good aspect to Venus, 
Moon, Jupiter and Saturn, which all indicates that if he had 
devoted as much time to music as he has to acting, he would 
be one of the greatest musicians in the world. Mr. Reid’s 
memory is of the best, and he is very truthful, sober, just, 
humane and sytnpathetic. Inclined to melancholy if left alone 
too much, he should be with cheerful and optimistic people 
Che positien of Lord of the ascendant in the sign Vigo, indi- 
cates that he shuuld not eat much meat nor take strong coffee 
or narcotics. Uranus located in the ninth house in the sign 
Libra, gives him a great inclination for the study of phil- 
vsophical and progressive subjects, and I have known many 
inventors to have the same position. Mr. Reid is counted one 
of the handsomest men on the screen, and it is easy to see why 
this is so, for we observe that Venus, the little goddess of love 
and beauty, beholds the ascending degree. Mars, the god of 
strength, also beholds the ascendant, which gives Mr. Reid 
courage and the desire for all outdoor sports, and to become 
the victor over all. 


Woods 


Nativity of Miss Kathlyn Williams, Born May 31st. 


ATHLYN WILLIAMS was born May 31st, at thirty-seven 

minutes after ten o'clock at night. When I saw her on 
the screen playing with lions and tigers, I thought she was an 
Amazon, but upon casting her nativity, I found her shy, timid 
and very retiring. The twenty-second degree of the sign Capri- 
corn was ascending at the hour of her birth, with the lord 
Saturn in the intellectual sign Gemini, Moon in conjunction 
and just rising with the ascending degree, all of which gives her 
an inclination to travel or to be on the go, most of the time. 
Mercury, lord of the nativity, is located in the sign Taurus 
in conjunction with the war god Mars, which indicates that she 
would have power over large animals if she wished to use it. 
We find three planets in the fifth house, the home of the 
theatres, viz: the Sun, Venus, and the lord of the rising sign, 
Saturn. Jupiter is located in the house of marriage, the seventh, 
and I would say that Miss Williams should have a happy 
married life. The platic conjunction and parallel of the Sun 
and Venus alone would insure happiness in marriage, but we 
find the Sun in aspect to Saturn, with Venus conjoined also, 
which shows delays or grief, but Jupiter, in the seventh sextile 
to Saturn, predominates. If Miss Williams ever wishes to 


change her vocation she should deal in real estate, which would 
increase in value, viz: Jupiter in sextile to Saturn, with Sun 
Venus and lord of the horoscope in the fifth. 
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Soul 


Conchita’s surpreme sacrifice 
quenches the evil flame in 


the John Rannie 


heart of 


By 
Isabel Ostrander 


HE bell of the old mission 
church of San Miguelito 
tolled its last paternal call to 
early mass and its overtone 
still vibrated on the shimmering, tor- 
rid air as a group of horsemen rode 
across the village plaza and halted 
beside the graveyard wall, their ac- 

















coutrements jingling a discordant 
note in the echo of its mellow “Conchita mia! 
symphony. 


The leader, a broad shouldered, bronzed, young man 
swung himself from his horse with a lithe quickness of 
movement in sharp contrast to the lazy slouch of his pad- 
rones and issued a curt order. 

“Get busy, all of you, and tear down the wall pronto! 
Those old grave stones must be carted away by tomorrow 
morning—”’ 

A protesting murmur in liquid Spanish like the ripple of 
disturbed waters passed from man to man and they averted 
their furtive eyes from this desecrating Americano. 

The murmur grew and John Rannie had taken a hasty, 
threatering step forward when from the church behind 
him there poured forth such a flood of melody that he 
paused spellbound. Clear and golden as the Mexican sun- 
light, rich and rounded yet quivering with reverential awe 
the exquisite timbre of the woman’s voice rose upon the 
still air, but as the last lingering note pulsed into silence, 
Rannie roused himself and turned with a muttered impre- 
cation to the padrones. 

“On the job now! Tear down this wall!”’ 

Surlily the men slid from their horses and with pick and 
crowbar approached their task. Within the church the 
huddled worshippers had lowered their rapt gaze from 
the girl who sat alone in the choir loft and the fat padre’s 
intoned prayer droned sleepily* about their ears when all 
at once the deafening ring of pick on masonry and crash of 
dislodged stones brought them, terrified, to their feet. 

With the padre in advance, they swarmed out into the 
sunlight and met the cool insolent glance of the Americano. 

“Senor!” The priest raised his hands in expostulation. 
“Senor Rannie! What is this unholy thing that you 
would do?” 

* “Only what I warned you of, Padre.” Rannie spoke 
with crisp finality. ‘‘This church property, the village and 
all the land about is mine! I mean to spud out a well—” 

“But my children!” the priest wailed. ‘My sleeping 
‘children! They have rested here for centuries, Senor! 


You would not despoil them—?” 


It has seemed long without thee, but it is over. 





I will gamble no more.” 


“Wait, my father!” A clear young voice broke in upon 
his protestations, and the girl who had sat in the choir loft 
sprang forward, her dark eyes blazing, and confronted the 
intruder. 

“Senor!” she began passionately. ‘You who with your 
vold have bought the ground from beneath our feet, the 
good earth which has been ours since the coming of the 
conqueror, you shall not invade the sanctuary of our dead! 
Their curse and that of the Holy Church will be upon 
you!” 

Rannie’s eyes swept her slender form in a swift apprais- 
ing glance and he bowed with ironic humility. 

“The Senorita will pardon, but curses do not impede 
the development of oil wells.” 

“Conchita!” A woman murmured warningly in the 
group, but the girl gave no heed. 

“In your thirst for the oil which means riches to you, 
you have taken from us all that we have, but the dead you 
shall leave in peace! You shall not desecrate this holy 
ground!” 

For a long moment their eyes met and battled, then the 
American shrugged and a sharp order to the padrones sent 
them scurrying back to the horses. 

Rannie turned again to the girl. 

“Tt was you who sang just now.” ‘There was a new, 
quickened note in his voice. “The churchyard shall not be 
molested, Senorita, since it is you who ask it. Sometime 
you shall sing for me. Hasta la vista!” 
~ He swung himself into his saddle and clattered off down 


the white, sun-baked road, his padrones following in a 
cloud of dust. 
With a sudden flame leaping beneath the clear olive 


of her cheeks the girl watched until they had vanished 
across the plaza. Then her smoldering eyes dropped and 
she followed the others into the church. 

All during the service and later, when in the cool of a 
moonless, starry night she sat in her father’s patio, Con- 
chita pondered with a vague stirring of fear in her heart. 
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Hasta la vista—‘Until we meet again.” A caress that 
was at once a menace had lurked in the Americano’s bold, 
avid, confident eyes. Passionate hatred surged up within 
her. He had prophesied that sometime she should sing 
for him! Then before that day came, might the good 
God take from her her voice and leave her dumb forever! 

If Juan had only been there beside her, at the church 
doors! But Juan—? The girl sighed. 

Her lover, whose passion for gambling had scandalized 
the good padre and led him to forbid their banns until 
Juan forswore the dice, had not since taken communion 
and heavy were the penances awaiting his tardy con- 
trition. 

At their last meeting, Juan had passionately reavowed 
his love for her, and assured her 
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Conchita gave a little cry and then stood as if turned 
to stone. It was the Americano, John Rannie! 

“Your pardon, Senorita, for invading your home and 
intruding upon this happy reunion, but I have business 
with Juan Mendoza, here.” He drew a folded paper from 
his pocket and held it out to the man who confronted him 
in half-shrinking bravado. ‘You recognize this docu- 
ment?” 

Mechanically Juan took the proffered paper and glanced 
at it. 

“No, Senor.” He spoke through set teeth. 
seen this before.” 

“Tt was brought by a spv, disguised as a tamale vendor, 
from the army encampment across the border. The 

traitor there has been appre- 


“T have not 





that within a week he would give 


hended and has confessed.” There 





— 


the required promise to the padre, 
but first he must try his luck once 
more. He had boasted of a change 
of fortune, hinting at a hacienda 
for their future home, with broad 
orchards of grape-fruit and limas 
instead of the adobe village dwell- 
ing they had planned. Why had 
Juan been so confident, so sure? 
The Americano was forgotten in 
the troubled thoughts which as- 
sailed her. She had seen Juan 
frequently with a stranger who 
spoke in odd guttural tones, of 
whom it had been whispered in 
San Miguelito that he was a spy, 
an enemy of that great country 
north of the Rio Grande. Could 
the luck of which Juan had spoken 
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be connected with that man and — — 


his despicable calling? 

Two days longer she waited in feverish anxiety 
Juan appeared at her father’s casa. 

“Conchita mia! It has seemed long without 
it is over! I gamble no more!” 

There was exultation in his tone but as he embraced her 
he averted his ardent brown eyes and a curious flush spread 
beneath the tawny pallor of his cheeks. 

“Ah, Juan, but my heart sings!” Her own eyes were 
luminous with joy as they sought his. “And tomorrow 
thou wilt go to the good padre and confess—” 

His arms dropped from about her and he turned away 
with an uneasy laugh. 

“How like a woman! 
have lost or won!” 


and then 


thee but 


You do not even ask, Carita, if I 


“Had you lost every peso, Juan, what matter? So that 
you play no more with cards or dice!” 
“It is done. But I have won, Conchita, won! See!” 


He drew a wadded handkerchief from his pocket and 
spread it out upon the table showing the coins heaped 
within it. “Gold! Gold for the hacienda and for you, my 
beloved! For a necklace of opals and silk dresses and a 
mantilla from Old Spain! For the padre’s fee and the 
wedding feast 

But Conchita was scarcely listening. She was staring 
at the money piled before her and her breath came in a 
little frightened gasp. 

“So much!” she whispered. “It is wealth, but what game 
is this in which the stakes are so high? Juan, tell me!” 

He shrugged. 

“What matter, since I won? All is fair—” 

Juan paused and wheeled about suddenly, his face pal- 
ing. The door had opened silently and upon the threshold 
two men stood regarding them. One was short and 
swarthy, the other tall and immaculately clad in white 
flannels with a straw hat which he removed as he bowed 
in ironic greeting. 
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was a hard ring in the Ameri- 
cano’s tones. “This spy was sus- 
pected before he started on his 
journey and followed by my agent. 
Pedro, is this the man?” 

He turned to his swarthy com- 
panion who nodded and stepping 
forward laid his hand upon Juan’s 
arm. The latter shook him off 
with an oath. 

“It is a lie!” he snarled. “A 
trick of this pig of an Americano! 
Conchita, you will believe—?” 

Rannie pointed to the little 
heap of gold upon the table. 

“There is the price the German 
paid you for your despicable job. 
You delivered the other docu- 
_}| ments to your master, but this one 
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1 fell into my hands. The game is 
up, Mendoza.” 

“Juan!” Conchita’s lips barely framed the word. 
this true? Is this the luck of which you spoke?” 

“Quien sabe?” He shrugged but his eyes blazed with 
sudden pession. “The Americanos are net our people! 
If I am employed to buy what one of them is willing to 
sell, have I not the right?” 

Conchita shrank as if he had struck her a blow. 

“A spy!” she faltered. ““You—a spy! Madre de Dios!” 

“It was for thee, carita mia!” Juan’s voice broke. “The 
cursed cice—I was ruined, I would have lost thee! The 
German offered me good pay and there was little risk—my 
last gamble! For thee, Conchita!” 

He held out his hands but the girl stood as if stunned, 
staring straight before her with pnseeing eyes. After a 
moment Juan’s hands dropped to his sides and he squared 
his shoulders with the old reckless despairing gesture. 

“My last gamble,” he repeated, “and I have lost once 
more! Come, I am ready to pay!” 

Rannie motioned peremptorily toward the door and un- 
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’ resisting, Juan turned and left the house with Pedro at his 


heels. 

Slowly Conchita roused herself and turned dazed eyes 
upon the Americano. 

“What will you do to Juan?” she asked. 

“Need you ask, Senorita?” Rannie made a significant 
gesture. “You have seen other traitors shot, there in the 
plaza.’ 

A sudden wail issued from her pale lips. 

“Ah, no! Por Dios, not that! You will not, Senor, you 
cannot! If it is true that he did this thing for me I am’* 
equally guilty! Punish me, but spare him! You granted 


me a favor in the churchyard on Sunday, hear me now! 
He is so young to die! 
knees.” 

He stepped quickly toward her and into his narrowed 
eves there came again that eager, avid gleam which had 


Senor, see! TI will beg you on my 

















sent the blood leaping into her cheeks on their first meet- 
ing. 

“You need not beg, Conchita! Juan has not yet been de- 
livered to the soldiers. Pedro will watch him until I give 
the word and that word depends on you. The life of your 
amigo is in your hands.” 

“In mine, Senor? 1 will do anything, anything—” 

“Will you come to my house tonight?”’ Rannie’s tones 
were thick with sudden passion. “I love you, Conchita! I 
have wanted you from the moment you defied me, there 
before the church, and I made up my mind that you should 
come to me! An hour against the life of Juan Mendoza! 
You alone can save him, Conchita, if you will!” 

The girl put out her hands instinctively as if warding 
off a blow and backed slowly from him, her eyes dark and 
wide with horror. 

“Senor!” She whispered hoarsely. “You mean that 
you—you will have Juan shot unless—? You cannot! 
The bueno Dios would not permit that you could be so 
cruel, so merciless!” 

“All’s fair in love!” he reminded her. “That is what 
Mendoza himself was saying when I came. Will you send 
him to face the firing squad at dawn or will you come to 
me? It is for you to choose!” 

Conchita bowed her head and he waited, his quickened 
breath the only sound within the silent room. At last she 
looked up and in her eyes shone the exaltation of a supreme 
sacrifice. 

“T will come, Senor.”’ 

An hour later, through the fragrant darkness, Conchita 


crept to the casa of John Rannie, to keep her promise. He 
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welcomed her with a return of his well-poised self-control, 
but she scarcely seemed aware of his presence. Sinking 
submissively into the chair he proffered, the girl gazed 
about her with the air of a trapped animal, helpless, mute 
before the black fear which assailed her. 

“A toast, Conchita!” Rannie bent over her a wine glass 
in his hand. “To love!” 

“Love?” She shrank uncontrollably from him. “What 
have I to do with love, Senor? I have come to buy the 
life of Juan Mendoza. I have kept my word; I trust you 
to keep yours. But love one cannot sell.” 

She .aised her eyes timidly to his, the prayer for mercy 
which she would not utter shining from their soft depths. 

John Rannie put down his glass. 

“You love him so much, then, this spy?” he asked, 
averting his own eyes from hers. 

“But yes, Senor.” Conchita replied simply, ignoring 
the contempt in his tone. “It is a great wrong that Juan 
has done, but he did it for my sake, and then it may be 
that he did not understand. He is a man and I think men 
do not always comprehend the wrong they do.” 

“Perhaps not.” Rannie’s tone was low and constrained. 
“Do you think that he will understand your having saved 
him?” 

“He shall never know, Senor. I will never see him 
again.” She closed her eyes in a swift spasm of pain. 
‘But he will live, and be a good man. Nothing else mat- 
ters now.” 

For a time silence fell between them as Rannie paced 
the floor moodily. Had she glanced at him, Conchita 
might have divined the struggle that was taking place be- 














“What have I to do with love, Senor? 





I have come to buy the life of Juan Mendoza. 


T have kept my word; I trust you to keep yours.” 
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“Tt 1s a lie,” he snarled 


tween his passion for her and the better self she had all 
unconsciously awakened. 

The greatness of her sacrifice, sublime in its abnegation 
had wrought a miracle in the selfish predatory soul of the 
Americano and when at length he halted before her there 
was a look of reverence on his face which purged it of all 
grossness. 

“Juan will be free,” he said gently. “You have kept 
your word, child, you have bought his life. Now you may 
go.” 

“Senor!” Transfigured with swift, half-incredulous hope 
Conchita raised her eyes and what she read at last in his 
brought to her face a radiance almost divine. “You mean 
that I, too, am free! You will forgive Juan for the wrong 
he has done to your countrymen and I—I may return now 
to my father’s casa?” 

“As you came.” He nodded gravely. “It is still two 
hours before the dawn. No one will see you, no one will 
ever know that you have been here. You can slip home 
through the darkness 

“The dawn? Is not that the dawn?” A sharp cry from 
Conchita broke in upon his words and following her gesture 
he saw the eastern windows lighted by a ruddy, angry 
glow. 

“My oil wells!” The bitterness of overwhelming ca- 
lamity shook his voice. “San Miguelito has risen against 
me at last! I must save what I can—!” 

Turning he dashed from the room, but Conchita stood 
as if rooted to the spot gazing with horrified fascination at 


“A trick of this pig of an Americano! 


Conchita, you will believe 


the towers of smoke which leaped in crimson effulgence 
against the sable sky. Two ruddy columns—three—they 
were setting all his wells ablaze, ruining him 

“Conchita!” 

She turned. Juan stood in the doorway. 

“Ah! It is thou!” Conchita ran toward him joyously. 
“You are free, Juan, free! Senor Rannie has promised—”’ 

“Has he?” Juan’s face was contorted with passion. 
“And you, what are you doing here? Dios, I need not 
ask! While I risk my life for you, you take this Americano 
for your lover! You would even have had me shot to rid 
yourself of me!” 

“Juan, vou are mad! 
saying—” 

“Mad, am I?” He laughed stridently and advanced 
upon her. “I will show you how mad I am, you—!”’ 

At the name he uttered, Conchita shrank as from some 
loathsome thing and turning fled swiftly through the low 
French window and instinctively toward the nearest of the 
burning wells. She was conscious only of overwhelming 
horror and an anger that tugged at her heart as if it would 
uproot something which had flourished there. 

The scaffolding of the well was burning and she halted, 
held back by the waves of heat which rolled out upon her. 
her eyes searching the crowd all unconsciously for the tall 
white-clad figure of John Rannie. 

Suddenly a rough hand seized her and she found herself 
confronting Juan Mendoza once more. 

(Continued on page 130) 
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Some facts about Earle R. Wil- 
which 


manner of man he really 1S. 


liams reveal what 


By Cameron Pike 
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His Winton doesn’t require repairs, but he likes to fuss with the machinery. 


S my friend Owen Hatteras, a writer of biography 
and philosophy, has observed, you can tell more 
about a woman by the way she eats an artichoke 

than by knowing where she was educated. Biographies are 
usually dull, partly because they tell too much, and partly 
because they do not tell enough. I could give you the his- 
tory of Earle Williams from the day of his birth to his latest 
Vitagraph release, but that would tell you nothing except 
his relations with the world. What is much more interest- 
ing is Mr. Williams’ relations with himself. And as such 
relations have to do with fragments, hobbies, habits, inct- 
dents, preferences, prejudices, and so on, so let the truly 
important things about Mr. Williams be related: 


IS favorite pastime is running a moving picture camera, 
but he never has succeeded in turning out a good 
strip of film. 

He can drive an automobile with one hand, and can make 
minor repairs, but he doesn’t like to, and never does when 
there is a chauffeur or garage handy. 

His favorite type of woman is a medium sized brunette. 

He once won a prize in a long distance bicycle race in 
California. 

The most curious present he ever received from an ad- 
mirer was a pipe made from a mocha nut, sent to him by 
a picture nut named Nutt. 

The most useless present he ever received was a box of 
flowers from a woman living near Boston. The flowers 
were withered when they reached him. The same woman 
has sent these bouquets to him many times, and they are 
always faded when they arrive. 

He keeps his collars in a velvet-lined case. 

He shaves himself every morning, immediately after ris- 
ing, using an old-fashioned razor. His beard grows so fast 
that he often has to shave twice a day when he is working. 

He smokes cigars by choice, usually four or five a day, 


the two-for-a-quarter kind &nd always the same brand. 

Nearly every prominent actress that has ever worked for 
Vitagraph has been his leading woman at one time or an- 
other, among them being Lillian Walker, Helen Gardner, 
Dot Kelly, Anita Stewart, Leah Baird, Corinne Griffith, 
Miriam Fouche Miles, Grace Darmond, Edith Storey, Clara 
Kimball Young, and Mary Charleson. 

The only players who were with Vitagraph when he 
began work with the company, and who are still there, 
are Harry Morey, Julia Swayne Gordon and ‘*Mother” 
Maurice. 

He has appeared in two serials, “The Goddess,” 
~The Scarlet Runner.” 

When working he drinks vast quantities of water, and 
always has a big pitcher of it handy. 

He is a Native Son of the Golden West, born in Sacra- 
mento. 

His dressing room looks more like a business office than 
the official home of an actor, the principal articles of fur- 
niture being two roll-top desks, his own and his secretary’s. 

He does not come from a theatrical family, only one 
known relative ever having appeared on the stage. He was 
James Paget, a favorite player of the previous generation. 

He says: “I would rather be a mediocre actor and sane, 
than a great actor and crazy.” He is sane, but I wouidn’t 
call him a merely mediocre actor. 

His first love affair came when he was only twelve vears 
old. It ended unhappily, and he has avoided subsequent 
ones as far as possible. 

A correspondent once wrote that she heard he was a 
woman-hater. He isn’t. He likes women but he is afraid 
of them. 

He is five feet, eleven inches tall, and weighs one hundred 
and seventy-six pounds. 

The biggest fight he ever had in picture work was with 
Harry Northrup in “Two Women.” He refuses to say 


and 
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He receives an average of two hundred letters a 
day, all of which are first opened by his secretary, 
who selects the mest important and interesting ones 
for him to read. 

His favorite actor is William S. Hart. 

He is fond of the best literature, but doesn’t get 
time to read any. He reads hundreds of scenarios 
every month. 

He doesn’t know how many suits of clothes he 
owns; his valet keeps track of them, however. 

He regards “The Christian” as his best picture. 

When he was telling me these things, he wore a 
silk shirt with red, green and black stripes. He has 
his shirts made to order. 

He is never sick. The only time he was ever 
laid up was last summer, when his right foot was 
injured while he was working in a picture, and 
blood poisoning set in, keeping him away from the 
Vitagraph studio for two months. 

He has never played anything but leading roles 
in pictures. 

He has been impersonated in Chicago by a man 
who does not look in the least like him, but who 
had used his name in making love to an aged and 
wealthy widow. In Toronto a woman gained local 
fame by claiming to be his mother. His mother 
never has been in Toronto. 

He lives in a bachelor apartment in Brooklyn, 
and is driven to the Vitagraph studio by his chauf- 
feur. He does not drive his own car when he can 
help it. 

He wears his watch in the upper left breast 
pocket of his vest, with a finely woven chain con- 
necting to the opposite pocket, where he carries 
a goid knife, pencil and cigar cutter. 

The most costly present ever sent to him by a 
stranger is a monogrammed cigarette case of ham- 
mered silver, gold lined. He seldom smokes ciga- 
rettes, except when his parts demand it. He has 
often used this cigarette case in his pictures. 

He usually gets to sleep about 1 o’clock a. m. If 
he is in bed at that time and finds he cannot sleep, 
ne reads William Dean Howells. 

When working he His parents wanted him to take a course at a 
drinks vast quanti: = Polytechnic College in California, but he obtained 
ties of water, and - "a : : 2 ; 
always has a big @M engagement with a stock company in New 
pitcher of ithandy. Orleans instead. 





what was the biggest fight he ever had in real life. 

He is not superstitious, and has worn a fine black 
opal ring for a long time, but the stone is cracked 
and he is going to discard it. 

He has worked in the jewelry business, wholesale 
hardware and bicycles, usually as a salesman, but 
he never liked any of them. 

Sacramento, California, his birthplace, served the 
same purpose for Mary Anderson, Sibyl Sanderson, 
Mabel Gilman, Bob Warwick and Eva Dennison. 

He found his way into pictures through a letter of 
introduction to Fred Thompson of Vitagraph, from 
a theatrical agency, and has worked for Vitagraph 
ever since. Helen Case was his leading woman in 
his first picture, “The Thumb Print.” That was six 
and a half years ago. 

His favorite woman among actresses is ‘‘Mother” 
Maurice. His favorite actresses among actresses are 
Mary Pickford, Pauline Frederick and Anita 
Stewart. 

In 1906 he played in “When Knighthood Was in 
Flower,” other members of the company being Her- 
bert Brenon, John Adolfi and Edward Dillon. all of 
whom are now directors of moving pictures. 





His beard grows so fast he often has to 
shave twice a day when he is working. 
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His father was Augustus P. Williams, a California 
pioneer; his mother was Eva M. Paget, of the Cincinnati 
Pagets. 

His studio chum is Bobby Connelly, whom he always 
consults about his scenarios. 

His greatest antipathy is being called a matinee idol. 

His secretary’s name is Sam. 

Miss Miles, who has been his leading woman in several 
recent pictures, became an actress through a determination 
to be his leading woman, after seeing some of his films in 
her home town, Shreveport, Louisiana. 

His favorite director is Paul Scardon. Mr. Scardon is 
now directing his pictures. 

His favorite food is anything that is well prepared. 

He cannot write on a typewriter, and dislikes having 
one around. His secretary has to answer most of his let- 
ters in handwriting, and if any have to be typewritten he 
takes them over to the Vitagraph office. 

He never wears loud clothes. Everything he wears 
except his shoes and socks is made to order. 

He never exercises, finding that the active life of making 
pictures keeps him in good physical condition. 

His dressing room is on the third floor of the north, 
wing of the Vitagraph plant. There is no elevator. It 
is impossible to find it without a guide. 

His first important stage engagement was with the Alca- 
zar Stock, San Francisco, operated by Frederic Belasco, 
«a brother of David. Later he played with James Neill, 
Henry E. Dixey, Rose Stahl, Mary Mannering and Helen 
Ware. His last stage appearance was with George Beban 
in “The Sign of the Rose.” 

His entire name is Earle Rafael Williams. He is thirty- 
seven years old. 

Next to “The Christian” his best pictures have been 
“My Official Wife,” “Juggernaut,” “The Vengeance of 
Durand,” “The Scarlet Runner,” “My Lady’s Slipper,” 
“The Love Doctor,” “Transgression,” ‘*‘Maelstrom,” “The 
Soul Master,” “The Hawk,” “Arsene Lupin.” 
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He has a valet to keep track ot such things 
as how many suits of clothes he owns. 


His hair is black, his eyes blue 

He is a mighty fine chap. 

He wears ordinary round “no 
metal can touch you” garters. 

He likes to wear dinner and even- 
ing clothes—but he’s no snob. 

His teeth are white and perfect 
and he has a “regular fellow” smile. 

He is exceedingly good natured 
and not afflicted with “tempera- 
ment.” 

He has a fixed appointment 
every month with his dentist. 

He is especially fond of corned 
beef and cabbage, with French 
mustard. 

He sleeps with his windows 
open—but he doesn’t like chilly 
baths. 

He likes lots of cream and 
sugar in his coffee. 

His handkerchiefs are mono- 
grammed with a plain “E. R. W.” 

He wears a size 8 shoe, and a 
size 15 collar. 

He writes with a stub pen and 


His studio chum is Bobby Connelly, whom 
he always consults about his scenarios. 





he uses military hairbrushes. 

He has his fingernails manicured 
by an old maid in a barber shop in 
Brooklyn. 

He has been known to wear sus- 
penders—-but he doesn’t do it very 
often. : 

He has never had his fortune told, 
never kept a diary, and has no use 
for women who bleach their hair. 

Once he started to do systematic 
exercising, but he took on ten pounds 
and quit. 

He is not a very good dancer, but 
once a year he spends an evening 
doing all the stunts at Coney Island. 

When he was a boy he read Nick 
Carter, and went to Sunday School— 
for three weeks. 

He is never late at the studio. He 
never kicks when he has to work late. 
Once he worked 48 hours on a 
stretch, and then he said, ‘‘Well, 
I’ll be here at the usual time in the 
morning.” 

Although he prefers to play- 
Straight leads, roles of upright, 
noble young men. He doesn’t 
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Some leading women who 
have worked with Earle Wil- 
liams — around the circle, 
beginning at his right elbow: 
Dorothy Kelly, Miriam Miles, 
Clara Kimball Young, Lillian 
Walker, Anita Stewart, Grace 
Darmond and Edith Storey. 





insist on reading scena- 
rios in advance to see if 
the part is suited to him, 
and all that sort of thing. 

He hates to sit in a barber shop 
waiting for the call of “Next.” His 
pet peeve is to have his hair cut, but 
it’s part of his business, so he tries to go 
to sleep in the chair while the barber wields 
the scissors. 

In real life he has had only two fights. Once 
when a thug tried to relieve him of his pocket- 
book, and once when he stopped a longshoreman 
from beating his wife. The first time he beat up 
the thug so badly they carried him to the hospital. 
The second time the longshoreman hit him with a chair, 
and knocked him out. 

He isn’t especially religious. But he likes to hear good 
speakers deliver good sermons. 

He has few intimates, but a horde of friends. 

He has been given all kinds of tests for temperament, but none 
of them have re-acted. 








































































The Shadow 
Stage 
A Department of Photoplay Review 


By Randolph Bartlett 


and 
Kitty Kelly 


In “Cleopatra’’ (Fox) Theda 
Bara rises to heights of tragic 
expression hitherto unsuspected. 














By Mr. 


PECTACLES were invented as aids to defective vision. 
Moving picture spectacles serve much the same pur- 
pose. Through the medium of these elaborate and 

costly productions, producers of photoplays, one by one, are 
beginning to see clearly this great basic truth: 

Public interest in a story, whether told in poem, story, 
painting, drama or photoplay, is in direct ratio to the rec- 
ognizable human qualities portrayed therein. Similarly, 
public interest in a star is in direct ratio to that star’s abil- 
ity to portray recognizable human emotions. 

Before pictures had found 





Bartlett 


crisis. “Intolerance” fell short of great success because it 
was too darned educational. ‘A Daughter of the Gods,”’ 
despite its marvels of beauty, fell short, because the tale 
was purely artificial. “Joan the Woman” related an epic 
fable, but fell just a little short of the intimate, human 
touch. 

Meanwhile the comedy of life was progressing. A Pick- 
ford story took in dollars where the spectacles accumulated 
dimes. The Fairbanks-Emerson-Loos satires leaped into 
favor. Such mirrors of contemporary life and character as 
“The Pinch Hitter,” ‘‘Skin- 





themselves, when everyone 
was experimenting, a cer- 
tain passing interest could 
be aroused by informing 
the public that a produc- 
tion cost a million dollars. 
After viewing a few of 
these gorgeous affairs 
(most of which cost not 
more than one-fourth what 
was claimed for them) the 
public ceased to care 
whether a production cost 
a million dollars or a 
plugged nickel. As photo- 
plays began to take their 
place as a big factor in the 
social life of the world, the 
world began to demand 
that the photoplays reflect 
life itself. 

“Cabiria” was a_ huge 
success, in spite of the ab- 
sence of personal interest 
in the story, because in its 
day it was a novelty. “The 
Birth of a Nation” was a 








ner’s Dress Suit,” and their 


counterparts, swept the 
public to their celluloid 
hearts. 


Yet the producers were 
not satisfied. They wanted 
to command the admira- 
tion, rather than appeal to 
the affection of their pub- 
lic. So they continue 
spending vast sums upon 
magnificent creations, in 
the sincere belief that they 
are serving Art with a cap- 
ital A, not realizing that 
this elusive goddess has 
built her altar in the tem- 
ple of life itself. Not yet 
have the spectacles served 
their purpose. 


THE WOMAN GOD 
FORGOT — Artcraft 


This is not adverse criti- 
cism. It is an attempt to 








success, not because it was 
spectacular, but because its 
theme came right out of the 
heart of America’s greatest 


In “A Daughter of Maryland” (Mutual) Edna Goodrich, lithe, petite, 


sustains her reputation. 


place the spectacle in its 
own particular niche. ‘‘The 
Woman God Forgot” is a 
creation of magnificent vis- 
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After a rather unsatisfactory dip into comedy, Sessue Hayakawa returns 
to the serious drama in “The Call of the East.” (Paramount.) 








“The Woman God Forgot” (Artcraft) joins the list of splendid spectacles, 
a thing to be admired for its art, a feast for the ocular senses. 
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Miss Young returns after many managerial adventures, in “Magda,” 
(Select) a version of Sudermann’s drama of the same name. 
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tas, of barbaric splendor, of sweeping movement, of tower- 
ing crags and heaven-piercing pyramids. It amazes the eye 
without bewildering the mind. It pleases, but it does not 
fascinate. It is classic, but for one who reads Homer, un- 
whipped by scholastic command, thousands read O. Henry. 

The story more than suggests that the author is familiar 
with Lew Wallace’s ‘The Fair God,” which, in turn, more 
than suggests that its author was familiar with Prescott’s 
“Conquest of Mexico.” A Spanish captain, Alvarado, is 
captured by the Aztecs. He escapes into the private apart- 
ments of a princess, the daughter of Montezuma, where his 
wounds are healed, and the two learn to love each other. 
He is discovered, and condemned to die upon the sacrificial 
altar on the day of the princess’ forced wedding to an 
Aztec chieftain. To save him, the princess admits the 
Spaniards into the otherwise impregnable citadel, the gen- 
eral promising to depart as soon as Alvarado is res- 
cued. The Spaniards break faith, overthrow the Aztecs, 
and the princess escapes to a hut in the wilderness. 

De Mille has conducted the story in epic spirit. He has 
achieved real splendor by the adoption of greatest sim- 
plicity, the absence of which made another spectacle of the 
month, to be commented upon later, a garish thing. He 
went into the Yosemite Valley for his finat scenes, and 
brought back gorgeous records of America’s great, natural 
cathedral. But with all this, he could not make his story 
live. A woman risks her life and betrays her people for 
love, but the heart does not beat one whit the faster. 

Geraldine Farrar, as the princess, is—Geraldine Farrar. 
She is never the savage, never the fierce woman of an un- 
tamed race. She thinks too much. In another costume, 
the same actions would have answered for a scheming 
courtesan of the court of one of the later Louises. So with 
Wallace Reid, as Alvarado, who, of necessity, played in the 
same key as his partner in the plot. But far different the 
Russian dancer, Kosloff, who enacted the role of the Aztec 
chieftain, suitor for the hand of the princess. Here is real 
spontaneity of action—thought and deed in perfect syn- 
chronism. ‘Theatrical—yes. But it is a theatrical story, 
and Kosloff comes as near to making it live as any man 
could possibly do. Raymond Hatton as Montezuma is 
also barbaric, though it is difficult at times not to smile 
at the similarity of his makeup to that of Joe Weber or 
Ford Sterling. 

So “The Woman God Forgot” joins the list of splendid 
spectacles. It is a thing to be admired for its art, a feast 
for the ocular senses, a visit to a mammoth, animated 
museum. But through the huge lenses of this spectacle 
we see, more clearly than ever, the highest function of the 
photoplay. 


CLEOPATRA—Fox 


“Cleopatra” should have been a magnificent spectacle; 
the Fox picture is merely garish. Cleopatra herself was 
an irresistible little siren; Theda Bara is merely brazen in 
« ponderous manner. J. Gordon Edwaras, the producer 
of this big film, has crowded his settings with bewildering 
heaps of fabrics and properties, and thereby has lost his 
great opportunity and wasted a large amount of money. 
True magnificence is simple, dignified, not a clutter of 
expensive decorations. The eye is impressed most strongly, 
not by multitudinous detail, but by vast spaces—a long 
vista with a collonade of pillars would express Egypt much 
hetter than all Mr. Edwards’ rugs, divans, tapestries, hang- 
ings, and what not. Moreover, historically the picture is 
incorrect almost without a single exception. Yet there is 
one inspired moment which redeems the entire production. 
Cleopatra, returning from the defeat at Actium, believing 
\ntony dead, is bowed with grief. Several of the scenes 
in this episode are classics. They might be animated 
paintings by Alma Tadema. Miss Bara rises to heights of 
tragic expression hitherto unsuspected. not by ravings and 
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hysteria, but by the sheer grace of despair. Had the 
entire picture | -en done in this spirit, “Cleopatra” would 
be a thing of joy. 


A SLEEPING MEMORY— Metro 


For those who have a taste for the bizarre in plot, there 
could be nothing better than “A Sleeping Memory,” made 
from the E. Phillips Oppenheim novel by Scenarioist Albert 
Shelby Le Vino for a Metro production, starring Miss 
Emily Stevens. A millionair2 scientist persuades a ycung 
woman who is without fuuds or friends, to submit to an 
operation to test a certain theory of his, that the memory 
cell in the brain can be destroyed. The operation is a 
success, and the young woman becomes a beautiful, soul- 
less creature. Two former friends suspect something is 
wrong. One loves the girl, the other tries to blackmail 
the millionaire. Meanwhile, another scientist gains hyp- 
notic control over the girl for experimental purposes. She 
lives in deadly fear of this man, and the lover from former 
years drags him off a cliff, both being drowned. A third 
brain specialist is called in, restores the girl’s memory, 
and she and the original scientist find happiness together. 
It is an absorbing plot, with curious flash-backs into pre- 
vious existences of the helpless subject of the scientific 
investigation. Miss Stevens is called upon to play a role 
of intricate difficulty, but as the interest is intellectual 
rather than sympathetic, she will not receive the full credit 
due her, except from the most discriminating critics. Frank 
Mills plays the part of the young millionaire scientist in 
his best style, completely redeeming himself for his dull 
performance in “Today.” Altogether this is one of the 
most interesting of the month’s novelties. 


ARMS AND THE GIRL—Paramount 


A war comedy? Impossible! No, a wonderful fact. 
It is “Arms and the Girl” with the onliest Billie Burke 
doing her bit. Not forgetting the fact that Thomas 
Meighan, the dependable, was present at all times to help. 
In these days it is well to remember that there are 
jolly dogs among the Germans. If this be treason, make 
the most of it. “Arms and the Girl” is the story of a 
young woman who was traveling in Belgium when war was 
declared. The German troops occupied the village where 
she was marooned, and she was in danger of being arrested 
as a Russian spy, until she recognized one of the officers 
as a former head waiter at the Ritz. Then an American 
engineer comes under the general’s suspicion, and circum- 
stantial evidence being strongly against him, he is ordered 
shot. The American girl saves him by saying he is her 
fiance. So the German commander, a portly, sentimental 
soul, orders them married on the spot. The girl’s real 
fiance appears, and there is heaps and heaps of fun. 
Again, as always, Miss Burke is enchanting. You realize 
immediately that her smile would wheedle any German 
officer out of his senses. And Meighan, than whom few 
actors can more deftly shift from grave to gay, is a per- 
fect team mate. 


HIS FATHER’S SON —Paramount 


In a Chaplin farce one might expect a young man to 
be thrown off a train for getting into a fight with a pro- 
fessional gambler, but, while one cannot fairly demand 
thorough consistency of a comedy, this is stretching things 
a little too far. And when, added to this, the spot where 
the young man is thrown off happens to be the very place 
where his railroad-owning father is engaged in an impor- 
tant deal, the elasticity of credulity begins to fail. But 
when, further, this young man, who has been his father’s 
secretary, even though in a desultory way, for several 
years, does not recognize either the name or the person of 





“The Beautiful Adventure” (Empire Mutual) has many lovely settings; 
the outdoor scenes are exquisite. Ann Murdock is featured. 
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Miss Barrymore in “Life’s Whirlpool,” (Metro) is superb throughout. 
The entire cast seems inspired by her splendid acting. 
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“The 


Corespondent” (Jewel) is pretty heavy work for a young actress. 
But Elaine Hammerstein is equal to the demand. 
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**The Princess Virtue” (Bluebird) with Mae Murray, is extremely well 
dressed, directorially effective, and wonderfully photographed. 











“The Adopted Son” (Metro) a Bushman-Bayne picture, is one of the 
best feud stories the screen has recorded. 





“The Firefly of Tough Luck” (Triangle) starring Alma Reuben, is a 


vivid, colorful tale inoculated with a nice sense of humanity. 
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the parent’s chief land agent, common sense revolts. 


And 
when, still further, such silly, trivial blunders occur as 
printing a received telegram on a sending blank, one won- 
ders if Thomas Ince really directed this picture, as stated, 
or whether there is to be a repetition of the old system 


of “supervision” which fails to supervise. Charles Ray 
made a reputation as a portrayer of awkward country 
boys, surrounded with delicious human comedy. His 
“Pinch Hitter” and “Clodhopper” were—and are—excel- 
lent entertainment. “His Father’s Son” is not such a 
picture. 





THE CORESPONDENT—Jewel 


Elaine Hammerstein, who made her screen debut with 
Robert Warwick in “The Argyle Case,” returns after too 
long a delay, in “The Corespondent,” made from the play 
of the same name by Ralph Ince. Miss Hammerstein is 
young and pretty and the same inexperience which causes 
her work to lack the polish of a veteran, lends to it a 
freshness and charm that is distinctly pleasing in a world 
of sophisticated ingenues. An innocent girl, led into a 
compromising position by a wealthy man, becomes a news- 
paper reporter, and a romance develops between her and 
the editor. She is assigned to a divorce story, and discov- 
ers that she herself is to be named as the corespondent in 
a suit brought by the wife of the man who tried to betray 
her. The man believes this situation saves him from ex- 
posure, but the girl and the editor surprise him by printing 
the story as it actually happened. It is pretty heavy work 
for a young actress. Yet she is charming. 


*“THOU SHALT NOT STEAL”— Fox 


The title of this picture is pure camouflage. You would 
expect “Thou Shalt Not Steal” to be a highly moralistic 
affair by Ivan. Instead, it is a rollicking melodrama by 
Fox, a fascinating mystery story, Virginia Pearson at her 
best, and modest William Nigh in a delicious serio-comic 
role without permitting his name on the program, which is 
remarkable self-restraint for a director. A large sum of 
money is placed in a safe, in circumstances permissible 
only in melodrama, and stolen. Five persons might logic- 
ally be suspected of stealing it—at least that many have 
motives. Into the turmoil comes a chipper little doctor-— 
the role assumed by Nigh—who deftly plays one element 
against the other, until the whole affair comes to its logical 
conclusion with a double wedding. Miss Pearson is one of 
the best screen types of the vigorous, typically American 
girl of good family. She does not simper, she does not in- 
dulge in mock heroics—she is just courageous and straight- 
forward. In “Thou Shalt Not Steal,” she is at her physical 
best. As the story starts the critical gaze is offended by a 
great deal of the chest and eyebrow style of acting, but as 
soon as you realize that this is melodrama, you enjoy it. 
Eric Mayne, being the worst offender, is by that same 
token, one of the most effective players. But it’s a dis- 
astrous habit in anything but melodrama or farce. 


THE PRICE MARK—Paramount 


One of the cleanest producing families in picturedom is 
and always has been, Paramount. “The Price Mark,” a 
Thomas H. Ince production starring Dorothy Dalton, 
is a lewd, pointless story. Such productions as this furnish 
heavy artillery for the friends of censorship. It is doubtful 
if Paramount would have permitted a less noted producer 
than Ince to foist such a picture upon it. It is doubtful if 
Paramount will permit even Ince to repeat the offence. 


THIS IS THE LIFE—Fox 
George Walsh may not be the greatest comedian in the 


world—but he is by all odds the swiftest. In “This is the 
(Continued on page 122) 
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By Miss Kelly 


ITER all, we have something to be thankful for, 
A millions and millions of miles of it, in fact. 

In these wheatless, meatless days, when it is easy 
to credit the bossy with having jumped over the moon, to 
the utter elevatingly unsettling of her lacteal gift to man- 
kind; when the coal man, and the muslin man, and the 
shoe man, and every other blessed man engaged in life 
maintaining, seems to have followed in her acrobatic lead; 
when in fact it is almost more of a luxury to live, than the 
living warrants, there is one favor to be thankful for. The 

_movie man has kept on terra firma, and so far, it is cheaper 
to be entertained than to be fed. 

Nor is this done by scrimping on the entertainment. Not 
ws the shrewd baker has done, are sly crimps taken in the 
celluloid product, nor is the sugar of romance sanded with 
too much superfluous padding. Contrariwise, reputable pro- 
ducers are all seeking toward improvement of their wares, 
more value for the money received. 

That may sound over altruistic, but it isn’t done from 
the kindness of their hearts, but from sound business sense. 
A good picture made is ensured a much longer life than a 
poor one—it can endure seeing and re-seeing and thus be 
sought for “repeat” engagements; it can stand up against 
a several days’ run and profit from word of mouth adver- 
tising. It is an investment for the producer that returns 
real income. 

This is not saying there are not quantities of poor films, 
for there are—yet. A lot of misguided people are making 
just any kind of pictures, and a misguided public is pay- 
ing to see just anything. So the world is fairly full of 
film traps, just as it is of food falsities. 

But, if one be a good marketer, with an eye to trade 
marks, and a consciousness of past things well done, one is 
competent to go a-shopping amongst the entertainment 
counters and pick up real bargains. 

Even with the added mite of war tax, which gives every- 
one a grateful opportunity to do a tiny bit for liberty, here 
is an embarrassment of riches. For a dime, plus the war’s 
penny, here is laughter and sweet tears, and brave battle, 
and tender love, and romance and history, and travel, and 
science and beauty and art. One cannot list impersonally 
all the imaginative wealth the whirling celluloid pours 
through the little eye of the projecting machine into the 
big eyes of the wondering world. The magnitude and the 
far-reachingness of it transcends even the best typewriting 
machine—even the most vivid vocabulary. 

If the public follows the picture world, if it sees and 
remembers and patronizes those players who are good, 
those directors who are effective, those writers who put 
something into their stories, the public will be holding the 
picture industry within bounds by guiding it toward the 
kind of productions worthy of being paid a price to be 
seen. And producers, taking the box office tip, instead of 
wasting money and space on undesirables, will devote 
themselves to photoplays with quality in them—and we 
will still have the most expensive form of amusement for 
the lease expensive rate of tariff. 

In the past month’s seeing, there have been no par- 
ticular whirlwinds of photoplay accomplishment, but there 
have been many sterling tales enhanced by nice man- 
nered production which should serve to take some of the 
drab out of life, as the sands run now. 

Thus, there is much to be thankful for. 


A DAUGHTER OF MARYLAND— Anmerican-Mutual 


Edna Goodrich sustains her reputation in this pleasant 
tale of peppery father and tyrannical daughter staged 
among some of our best people on a Maryland estate. 
Lithe and petite, she is almost Norma Talmadge. 

(Continued on page126) 
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In “The Adventurer” (Mutual) Chaplin does many clever stunts and a 
few very new ones, furnishing material for side-shaking laughter. 








“Bondage” (Bluebird) exploits the talents of Dorothy Phillips. An inter- 
esting story, very well acted by the star and her supporting cast. 
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“The Burglar,” (World) has force as well as entertaining value, and both 
qualities are augmented by good photography. 
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She Earns Every Penny 
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One of Irene Castle’s most daring dives, filming 
“The Flower of Bohemia,” at Marblehead, Mass. 


“The wild and rock-bound coast,” that we used to recite about, 

was the scene of another kind of pilgrimage, when the summer 

colony heard that Irene Castle would make a fifty-foot dive 
from a rocky promontory. 
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PHOTOPLAY possesses documentary proof, in the form of 

statements by witnesses, that the flying figure shown in this 

picture is the slim form of Irene Castle, diving across death- 
menacing rocks, into the water, fifty feet below. 
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7 ITTY GORDON, the “English Lillian Russell,” who can afford to be unselfish 


and let others face the camera. She even turns her back to it with perfect 
equanimity. Do you blame her? And she has a fifteen-year-old beautiful daughter! 





ANTONIO MORENO WILLIAM DESMOND 






































“Quick, Genevieve—the Scissors!” 


Antonio Garrido Monteagudo Moreno, of Madrid, 
Spain. Oh, you r-r-romance! ‘*Tony’s’ had a 
corner on the market ever since he was born. 


William Desmond, from the “‘bright little, tight little 
isle."” Born in Dublin; educated in New York. 
Otherwise known as “‘Bill.’’ 


‘Bobby’ Harron’s home again. He's been in the 
war zone making a Griffith picture. A few years 
ago he was a Biograph office boy. 


Montague Love is an Englishman, but the kind that 
joesn't wear spats, a monocle, or carry a cane. He 
fought in the Boer War and he's one of their ‘‘finest."* 


Harold Lockwood hails from Brooklyn although 
he's been spending so much time in Hollywood, Cal., 
that they talk of running him for constable. Can 
you imagine a ‘‘constabule’’ named Harold? 


When people go to see a Billie Burke-Tom Meighan 
picture, they go to see Tom just as much as they go 
to see Billie. Which is going some. 


And here’s Owen Moore, who doesn't appear in 
j . 
enough pictures to satisty thousands of us. Where 
was he born? Three guesses! Right the first time. 
He and Bill Desmond came over in the Mayflower 
together, 
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THOMAS MEIGHAN 
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ORIS KENYON harmonizes with the background of blossoms just as well as 
with one of icicles and snow. But at that, she’s a crack shot, can walk on 
snowshoes run on skiis, and has handled a team of eight Alaskan dogs. 
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Slander. We would like to see a_ photwo- 
play in which organizations and in- 
stitutions formed for the purpose of taking care 
of orphaned and destitute children, are not 
portrayed as being composed of cruel, selfish 
men and women. In isolated instances, there 
is failure to understand child psychology, and 
as in all matters where the human judgment 
must govern, occasional blunders are made. 
But there is no money in this business of taking 
care of helpless children, and the men and 
women who undertake the work would not do 
so unless they had the interests of the children 
at heart. Can we not have at least one picture 
showing the good that is done by child welfare 
societies ? 
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Cleaning Up 
The Advertising. 


procuring 


The press agent is a much 
abused person. So many 
tyros in the business of 
publicity for stars have employed 
silly, fake stories, to get into print, that the 
profession as a whole has suffered. Now the 
condition is in a fair way to be redeemed, so 
far as moving picture publicity men are con- 
cerned, through the agency of the Associated 
Motion Picture Advertisers. This body, organ- 
ized more than a year ago, is composed of men 
who take their work seriously. Among other 
things that they have undertaken is the tracking 
down of exhibitors who indulge in sensational 
advertising. A film which may be clean in 


purpose, may have a scene which is capable of 


being interpreted as salacious by evil minded 
persons. Exhibitors here and there advertise 
this element, to attract sensation seekers. The 
A. M. P. A. is endeavoring to deal with the 
problem, and has accomplished a great deal in 
this direction. It was the A. M. P. A. also which 
originated the now nation-wide movement for 
co-operation of the film industry with the Gov- 
ernment in its war measures. There is not a 
more earnest group of men in the industry than 
this. The association is a real power in the es- 
tablishment of the art upon a dignified plane. 
< 
The Golden This sad old year has been the 
Year. greatest that the moving picture 
ever knew. Not that the pro- 
ductions themselves have been so much better 
than before, though there has been a steady im- 
provement. Not that financial conditions have 
been more stable in the industry, though organ- 
izations do seem to be finding their level. 
Vastly more important than these circum- 
stances is the fact that never before has the 
moving picture received such recognition as a 
powerful agency in reaching the public. The 
Government has welcomed its co-operation in 
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stimulating enlistment. The flotation of the 
Liberty Loans has been assisted immeasureably 
by the campaign carried on’ upon the screens. 
The food conservation movement has been 
aided, the Red Cross helped. 

In brief, when America found herself face 
to face with a crisis, and it was necessary to 
rea h the people instantly and forcefully, the 
mei who were at the helm of the ship of state 
recognized in the moving picture as valuable an 
aid as the newspaper itself. 

And the companies have come to the front 
with open hands. “Take what you need, that 
we can give,” they have said. And when the 
history of America’s swift mobilization of men 
and resources is written--an achievement that 
has struck terror to the heart of Germany, who 
sneered at “unprepared America”—no small 
part of that history will be the record of the 
part played by the toy of yesterday—the moving 
picture. 
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Acting Not Ona recent visit to the New York 

One Round studios Kitty Kelly, motion pic- 

of Pleasure. ture editor of the Chicago Exam- 

iner, found that the popular 

belief that a film player’s life is one round of 
pleasure was a fallacy. 

“T have been about to a number of theaters, 
both screen and stage, and about the streets a 
great deal and around in the hotels quite a lot,” 
she writes, “but so far I have seen only two 
people out of their make-up and their studio, 
except at places of appointment. These two 
were Alice Joyce and Tom Moore detected at 
the Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic, dancing together 
very domestically. 

“One reason you don’t see so many about, 
so they say, is because they have to work so hard. 
They all tell harrowing talgs about getting home 
at 6 or 7 o'clock, ‘jus¢ so tired,’ and being 
obliged to be on their way again in the morning 
between 8 and 9 o’clock.” 
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No More 
‘*Count’’ 
Burlesque. 


The blessings of pain have been 
recounted all too often by the 
pollyanna philosophers, yet their 
maunderings carry a grain of truth. 
The end of the war is going to bring other prof- 
its than peace. It is going to bring, among 
other things, international understanding and 
sympathy— brotherhood, even—which will end 
forever the provincial absurdities which not 
only we, but the French, and the English, and 
other peoples, manifest especially in the arts of 
literature and drama. 

Many vears ago, when the late Charles 
Frohman was emerging from peanut-selling and 
program-passing, the * foreign count” was the 
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glorious prop of dull plays. Any laugh could 
be hung on him, any rag-and-bone heroine was 
applauded for snapping her fingers under his 
nose, papa and mamma cajoled him in, and the 
toil-hardened leading man usually knocked him 
out. 

When the drama, like Jonah’s whale, spewed 
this unlifelike and disgusting creature from its 
maw, the motion picture took him up. _Inter- 
mittently, he has offended upon the screens for 
years. The war is going to end this stuff. We 
are learning that the Count and the Earl and 
the Marquis are just as common and dirty and 
glorious in the Champagne trenches as their 
brothers Temmy Atkins and Jean Poilu: men, 
no more and no less. For one, we are going to 
hiss the next time we have the “foreign count” 
flub-dub thrust at us in any American show, 
but we don’t believe we will have the chance 
to hiss! 

e 

The Perils of A man, walking across 
Walking Across Broadway, New York, one 
the Street day in March, 1916, was 

struck by an automobile 
driven by an intoxicated chauffeur, and instantly 
killed. It is obvious, therefore, that no person 
should walk across any street in any city in the 
world, for fear of being killed. This is the bland 
and childlike form of argument employed by a 
more or less obscure person signing himselt 
“Willis J. Abbot,” in an article in Metropolitan 
Magazine, entitled “The Perils of Writing for 
the Movies.”” Occasional scenarios are pirated, 
therefore all picture producers are pirates. How 
Mr. Abbot became established in the minds ot 
the editors of the Metropolitan as an authority 
on anything concerning pictures, it would be 
interesting to know, for Mr. Abbot is unknown 
to the cinema world so far as can be learned. 
In a very lengthy article he accuses moving pic- 
ture officials, directly and by innuendo, of every 
form of thievery possible in connection with 
scenarios. Mr. Abbot writes like a disappointed 
scenario peddler. The main indictment for 
stupidity, however, must be filed against the 
editors of the magazine, who are responsible 
for the dissemination of this misinformation, 
the libelous nature of which is manifest from 
the fact that the author studiously avoids nam- 
ing persons and companies. If Metropolitan 
is going in for this sort of thing, why not have 
an essay by a prominent Oshkosh blacksmith 
on the prevalence of murder among university 
students. 
S 
Several things still stand 


Still ‘Wrong in the way of “perfect,” 
or even nearly perfect 


With the Movies. ”’ ) rn 
motion pic tures. 


One by one new literary factors are entering 
the industry, but their vigorous outcry against 
the weekness of plots and stories is merely a 
protest, not backed up by a capacity for a cor- 
rection of the evils against which they complain. 


A Few Things 


For, to put it bluntly, the literary factors 
cannot themselves produce and direct pictures 
because of their utter lack of the technical es- 
sentials; while the greater number of directors 
now making pictures lack the literary, or cul- 
tural, or even dramatic training that any and all 
really good directors should possess. 

So there you are. 

The literary factors have refused to be “tech- 
nical,” in much the same spirit as that of the 
old-time editor, who avoided contamination by 
never inquiring how many dollars’ worth of 
advertising came into his business office. 

The technical factors, who know the me- 
chanics and craftsmanship of picture-making, 
having attained maturity and a salary of several 
hundred dollars every seven days, have declined 
to acquire more refinement and the cultural 
niceties. ' 

The author complains that no story is ever 
produced as he wrote and devised it. The di- 
rector counters by saying that no author in the 
ranks of contemporary literature was ever able 
to write a story that could be produced as written. 

Both are right. 

When will this art-industry produce men 
combining these varied essential qualifications— 
men who know story values, dramatic require- 
ments and possibilities, and the ability to trans- 
late this knowledge into film without interference 
or conflict? 

When such men appear the greatest of screen 
problems will have been solved. 


> 
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W hat is the cage a sick, ee. 
ittle girl writes, asking 
Secret of Success? why it is that lucky 
chances make stars of some young women, while 
others with perhaps as much talent, working 
just as hard, passing, as she says, “through fire 
and brimstone” in their efforts to reach the top, 
get nowhere. 

It is the eternal, unanswerable question. The 
pages of PHOTOPLAY record from month to 
month, the experiences of men and women who 
have succeeded, and who have, indeed, in many 
instances, owed that success to a bit of luck. 
But if that luck had not come their way, is it 
not probable that the genius for success would 
still have won its place, though perhaps by a 
longer road? 

After all, the first element in success is to 
know what one can do. Perhaps the plaintive 
little girl is headed toward the wrong goal. 
And then, too, there are so many who mistake 
the envy of success for the talent to succeed. Yet 
we believe that the history of achievements for 
all time ring with the inspiration to fight on, so 
long as the fire of aspiration burns, and to 
cherish that altar fire so long as life itself en- 
dures. For there is a fierce, passionate joy, in 
going down to death among the fighters, that 
the coward, running away to safety, can never 
know. 
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GRIFFITH 
MYSTERY 
SOLVED 


Ever since David Wark Griffith sailed for 
Europe, friends and competitors have been 
wondering what he was up to. Here 1s the 
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? answer. His next creation, in making which 
7 he has had the co-operation of the American. 
YG 
] British and French governments, will show, 
GY “ 
7 not merely actual war scenes, but the social 
7 regeneration of England brought about by 
[ ‘y war conditions. All this will be woven 
‘ MMU toa drama, and shown on the screen. 
In a trench, a Tommy explains to Griffith the 
mechanism of a Lewis Machine Gun. 
nT RAM 
Y ’ rs a 
Grifhth and a group of 
ladies of British aristocracy 
at a social function near 
London. At Mr. Griffith’s 
left is Lady Diana Man 
ners, one of England's y 
famous beauties; at his 7 GY 
. : Y 
extreme right, Miss Violet Y 
Asquith, daughter of the y 
former Prime Minister Y 
Y 
7 
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Another group of notables on nurse duty at a London hospital, show- David Lloyd-George and Griffith on the terrace of the Prime 
ing what society leaders are doing in the way of war service. Minister’s house, No. 10 Downing Street, London. 
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2 | This Is What You Would See fl 
: : t the Studi 1 
: at the Studio | 
: ‘ ~ : The above is a photograph of Arthur Ashle 

: This Is What You Will See : directing a scene * a World picture at the ed 

: : Lee studio. Seated at the table are two villains 

: on the Screen — : plotting against Alexander Hamilton, one of the ' 
: a ee ee : most romantic figures of American history. 

: ut a hole the size of this diagram. Place it directly : Director Ashley is urging Mr. Righthand Vil- 

: © just what the camera register ° lain to pound the table with more emphasis. 

: ; All you have to do is to imagine the din of a 

: : boiler factory: five directors shouting orders 

; : through megaphones, at players and camera- 

: : men; carpenters and property men at their 

: : favorite pastime of imitating an artillery duel 

; : with their hammers, and you are right there. 

: : It’s a gay life --if your nerves are in condition. 
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>: THESE 


Do you 





MEN WHO 


l ° 
you who pay your nickel, or dime, or quarter 





MAKE 





want better plc tures 


MOVING 


It’s up to you, and only you. If you 








PiCTFURES 





continue to patronize prurient, sensational, “sex” pictures, pictures that are offensive to good taste, you must accept the 

responsibility for them. PHOTOPLAY thinks the producers of America, as a class, are as high a type as can be found 

in any business. The writers of the following statements, are the chief executives of the six largest film companies—men 
with ideals, brains, business acumen, who have faith in their productions, and prove it by trade-marking their goods. 


learn to discriminate. 


sense of discrimination was at low tide. 


atrocious “sets,” 
driver” direction is almost a thing of the 
past. 

The public can help the producer by 
letting him know that it does discrim- 
inate. No housewife will go to the 
grocery store and buy “a good scouring 
soap.” She discriminates when — she 
comes to pay her five cents and she asks 
for a particular brand that she knows is 
good because her mother found it good 
before her, because it has always lived 
up to its advertisements and because she 
has found it good herself. 

No man will go to the drug store and 
ask for “a good safety razor.” He 
knows a particular brand by its adver- 
tising, by what his friends have told him 
and by his own experience. Modern 
shopping is all done by particular 


brands, by the exercise of due discrim- 
ination, whether the price be a nickel for 
a cigar or $20,000 for an autemobile. 

So when people saunter to a moving 
picture show let them not forget there is 
a brand on the goods they are about to 
purchase. 


Here is where they can help 
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“The public can render 


d service by proving its 


sense of discrimination 

by letting the exhib- 
itor know it knows.” 

ADOLPH ZUKOR 


Paramount 


the producer 
producer every day. 
ing honestly to provide the absolute best in the art, in 
stars, in direction in stories, in photography, in scenic equip- 
ment, in everything that enters into the production of the 
very best in moving pictures, the public can render a service 
by acknowledging the brand, by proving its sense of dis- 


By Adolph Zukor——Paramount 


IVE the public a chance and in the long run it will 
Five or six years ago when 
the photodrama was a “‘jitney” show, the public’s 
It has been rising 
steadily since those days, aided in no small part by the 
establishment of the feature picture, until now the day of 
“cheap” actors, puerile stories and “truck- 


in fact here is where they are helping the 


When a big producing firm is striv- 


crimination, by letting the exhibitor 
know that they “know.” 

Honest criticism is good for the soul 
of the producer. 1 believe in your “Why 
Do They Do It?” department and I have 
given instructions that each just criti- 
cism of any Paramount picture shall be 
brought to the attention of those respon- 
sible. 

I am happy to say that Paramount 
has figured least of all the big producing 
irms in the “Why Do They Do It?” 
column. 

But this straightforward criticism of 
concrete points in production can only 
be a drop in the bucket after all. The 
criticism that hits the producer hardest 
is the criticism that means patronage or 
loss of patronage. The public can have 
in immense influence on the exhibitor by 
making known its appreciation of what 
is good, by its strong condemnation of 
what is bad, by its insistent demand for 
good pictures and for a theater whose 
surroundings will do the good pictures 
justice. 
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By Carl Laemmle—Universal 





HAT’S all this discussion about who is entitled to 
credit and who is entitled to blame for the movies? 

Why discuss a question when the answer is as plain as 
the nose on your face? 

Let’s play Frank Tinney for a few minutes. 
some questions and then I'll answer them. Then you ask 
me some more and I'll answer some more. Let’s go: 

First you must ask me if the actor is to blame for what’s 
what in the movies. 

Then I'll answer and say, “Bless your heart, no! 
only does what the director tells him to do.” 

Then you ask me, “Is the director to blame?” 

And I'll answer and say, “God bless you, no! . He only 
puts on the picture the scenario department gives him to 
put on.” (Ahem!) 

Then your next question is whether the scenario depart- 
inent is to blame. 

And I'll answer and say, “Certainly not. That depart- 
ment only carries out the orders given by the producers.”’ 

Then you ask me if the producer is to blame and I 
quickly reply, “‘l should say not! He only makes the kind 


You ask me 


He 


“The public is entitled 
to all the credit for all 
that’s good in_ pictures 
and all that’s bad.” 
CARL LAEMMLE 


( niversal 





of pictures the theatre owner demands.” 

“Aha,” you must then say, “then the theatre owner is 
the fellow I’ve been looking for.”’ 

And | foil you by saying, ““No, you’re wrong, because 
the theatre owner only shows the kind of pictures that the 
public will pay money to see.”’ 

And with that, my secret is out. It is the public. The 
ultimate goat, the ultimate consumer, the ultimate kicker, 
the ultimate applauder, the ultimate maker or breaker, the 
very ultimost ultimate ult is the public. 

Nobody else and nothing else. Argue as you will, the 
public is entitled to all the credit for all that’s good in 
pictures. And by the same token he is entitled to all the 
blame for all that’s bad. 

He can MAKE the producer who produces the right 
sort of pictures and he can BREAK the producer who 
doesn’t. 

If the dear old ultimate goat—the public—wants baby 
aolls to smirk and grin all over the screen, then the theatre 
owner who shows the smirky and grinny pictures will wal- 
low in wealth. 

If the public wants vampires to vamp hither and yon 
in the studio, the producer who has the vamps will pile up 
coin of the realm. 

If the public wants the leading man to throw custard 
pies into the heroine’s face, the leading man who can throw 
the greatest number of custard pies will bring home the 
bacon, even if I mix my ingredients or metaphors in telling 
you about it. 

Producers don’t make pictures to please themselves. 
They make ’em to please the public, and if they guess what 


Magazine 


~The faults of pictures 
are merely the bad nian- 
ners of a young giant.” 

R. A. ROWLAND 


Vetro 








White 


the public wants today, they’re lucky. To-morrow they 
may guess wrong. Yesterday and today and to-morrow 
are not twenty-four or forty-eight hours apart in this busi- 
ness. There is a chasm between them as deep as hell itself, 
and it’s all because the dear old public is fickle, and has a 
perfect right to be. And knowing that it has a perfect right 
to be, it exercises its right some twenty-five hours out of 
every twenty-four. 

For example (and incidentally to slip over a little pub- 
licity stuff on the entirely unsuspecting editor), we’ve just 
finished the first Mae Murray-Bob Leonard production for 
the Bluebird. It is stamped all over with class. It is the 
best thing of its kind I’ve seen in years. It represents the 
climax of the efforts of our whole staff. We think it’s great 

-but the public, for all we know, may say it’s rotten. And 
the dearly beloved public has the final guess. Al! the film 
critics in the world may say that ‘‘The Princess Virtue” is 
one grand and glorious picture; all the exhibitors may say 
so; you may say so. But whether we continue to make this 
kind of picture will depend entirely upon old Mister Pro 
Bono Publico, Mr. Veritas, Mr. Hoi Polloi, Mr. Proletariat, 
E.. Pluribus Unum and Erin Go Bragh. 

Hand the laurels for all that’s good to the ultimate 
consumer. 

But while you’re doing that, give him a good swift kick 
fer all that’s bad. 

He’s responsible for both. 


By Richard A. Rowland— Metro 


UR well known friend, the law of supply and demand, 
applies to motion pictures in what might be called 
“reverse English.” Demand comes before supply, and 
supply is regulated absolutely by the demand of the mo- 
tion picture public. 
In the first place the public demanded nothing but cow- 
boys and Indians, and the supply was forthcoming. Then 
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“Tell your theatre man- 
ager what you like and 
what you do not like- 
and tell him why, if 
you know.” 

J. R. FREULER 


Mutual 














came the more cultivated taste, cultivated by the pictures 
themselves, and our art rose to a position of genuine rivalry 
with the stage. Now, despite all the mistakes and all the 
crudities, the motion picture has so far surpassed the stage 
as an influence that we of the pictures no longer discuss it. 

In our new art, for as arts go it is brand fire, spic and 
span new, it is inevitable that there should be a percentage 
of bad taste, of indifferent drama, of inferior staging and 
dressing of productions, but these are merely the bad man- 
ners of a young giant that has entered the arena against 
all contenders and who stands strong, conquering and mag- 
nificent as the ally of the human race. 

Its culture will improve, its technique will advance, but 
remember always that the strength of the motion picture 
is its real claim to the crown. 


By John R. Freuler —Mutual 


HE progress of the motion picture as a form of ex- 
pression for art and thought is seriously hampered 
by the apathy and inertia of the public. 

Most serious of all is the public indifference to the menace 
of censorship. The public apparently refuses to realize 
that it is very much mere concerned in the freedom of the 
motion picture than are the picture makers—just as it is 
true that the public has much more at stake in the freedom 
of the press than the publishers have. Censorship is giving 
the people of many communities emasculated, mutilated 
picture productions, which have been subjected to the im- 
becilic editorship of censors who seek to enforce upon 
others their own narrow biggoted views of life and art. The 
public stands idly by and lets these miscrocopic souled 
censor-cranks dictate their picture diet. Any community 
which will stand for picture censorship needs a missionary. 

The public also neglects its own rights and powers when 
it fails to give expression to its likes and dislikes in motion 
pictures. Applause is too infrequent in picture theatres, 
end expressions from the patrons to the management are 
too hard to get. If picture patrons would have more to say 
at the box office, if they would write letters to theatre 
managers as freely as they do to newspaper editors, if they 
would, in short, do their knocking and praising where it 
could be heard by those really interested, the picture pro- 
ducer would get the benefit, and the pictures would improve 
in line with the public expression more rapidly. 

When the public merely stays away from a picture the 
producer’s information is all negative. It may mean that 
the picture was not well presented or well advertised. Pic- 
tures which offered particular merit have failed for this 
reason. Poor pictures have made big profits on strong ad- 
vertising, and yet have failed to please their audiences. 
This is particularly true of the flagrant type of “sex pic- 
tures.” 

Many excellent dramas of historic and foreign setting 
are now being refused by producers because most theatre 
managers have an impression that “costume stuff won't 
vo with the public.” This is probably not true, as repeated 
successes on the speaking stage indicate, yet the photoplay 
art will suffer from this restriction until the public supports 
some worthy producer in an effort to demonstrate the 
truth. 

My advice to the public is “Look for the truth in film 
advertising and buy your amusement with just as much 
thought and care as you buy clothes and food. Above all, 
tell your theatre manager what you like and what you do 
not like —and tell him why, if you know.” 


By J. A. Berst— Pathe 


UST as the literature of a nation reflects its thought and 
tastes so does its drama. And if this is true. as every- 
one must admit that it is, it is true to an even higher degree 
of motion pictures for motion pictures are closer to the 





Why Do You Do It? 





“I do not expect the 
public taste to change 
for many, many years.” 

|. A. BERST 


Pathe 
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thoughts and tastes of the average man, woman and child 
than are most of the productions of the stage, the book and 
magazine publisher. 
A moment’s reflection will satisfy anyone as to the truth 
of this statement. 
Dickens’ “The Tale of Two Cities,’ George Eliot's 


“Silas Marner” and works of that character are representa- 


tive of English fiction at its best, but are they really popu- 
lar in the true meaning of the word? 

They are not, and if one stopped a hundred persons at 
random on the street and asked them one after another if 
they had read these works he would be fortunate indeed to 
lind five who could answer in the affirmative. 

Some of the plays of Shakespeare are compulsvury read- 
ing in the public schools. If they were not compulsory 
reading only two or three persons out of a thousand would 
be able to honestly say they had read them. In other 
words they are “too deep” for the popular taste. The big- 
vest sellers, as everyone knows, are the kind of books that 
before the day of the popular magazine could be found in 
paper covers on every newsstand marked at a price of from 
ten to twenty-five cents. And the list of authors repre- 
sented did not show Dickens, George Eliot, Shakespeare, 
et al., but Laura Jean Libby and Bertha Clay. 

Sam Brown works in a foundry all day. When he reads, 
if he reads at all, he selects a newspaper or the lurid fiction 
of a cheap magazine. His own life lacks romance—it is 
only natural that he should seek it in Gargantuan heroes, 
and beautiful and daring heroines. He also likes plenty of 
pep, the rattle of gunplay and the galloping of horses. 
Gertie Green, who sells women’s wear behind the counter 
all day, likes the same sort of literature. Tom White in 
his fine offices in the financial section, from morning to 
night wrestles with big schemes and thinks big figures. 
Does he want to read Ibsen to remove the taste of dollars 
from his lips? Not he. He has a fellow feeling with the 
late Senator Hoar of Massachusetts who was wont to re- 
fresh his mind with the wildest kind of detective stories. 

Mrs. Thomas White bears out the truth of Kipling’s 
verse that “The colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady are sis- 
ters under the skin.” She is apt to have a sneaking fond- 
ness for literary “trash” however much she may talk in 
public about Browning and the rest of the high brow 
crew. Who can blame them? Recreation is the doing of 
that thing which is farthest removed from one’s daily toil. 

In such literature they are living in an atmosphere which 
is very different from that in which they really dwell. That 
is why that certain elements of adventure, romance, mys- 
tery and villainy are demanded and received by motion 
picture audiences. Psychological studies do not go. The 


motion picture audience doesn’t want to think too deeply. 
The persons who compose it are too wearied with the daily 
struggle of life to wish to do that. 
They prefer to be carried along by the strong current of 
(Continued on page 131) 
























































Mothers Plus 


When the ugly duckling turns out to be a 
beautiful swan, most mothers are satisfied to 
sit back and say, “Isn’t my child the most 
wonderful child in the world, and am I not, 
therefore, a wonderful person?” Here are a 
few mothers whose children have won real 
laurel wreaths, but who are real partners, and 
do not waste time merely crowing. 
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It was Mrs. Mersereau who introduced Violet to films in the 
first place, and she has never relaxed her interest, even now that 
Miss Violet is a star. She especially supervises the handling 
of the flood of mail received by her sunny daughter. 





























Mrs. Flugrath, as a child, wanted to go on the 
stage. Her parents wouldn’t let her. She got 
even with her parents by having three daughters 
of her own, and putting them all on the stage 
as soon as they could toddle, and later she put 
them into pictures. One of these girls is Viola 
Flugrath, better known as Viola Dana. 





Alice Joyce's mother used to be a considerable 
help in the matter of wardrobe and other inti- 
mate details. That was before Alice Joyce, Jr. 
arrived upon the scene. “Mother isn’t a bit of 
Pe.  ) - use to me any more,” says Alice, “she’s so crazy 

— about the baby.”” But if mother is any more 
crazy about the baby than Alice herself, Mattea- 

wan yawns for her. 


























Mrs. Connelly’s function in the career of Bobby is al 


most that of a policeman. Bobby gets all fixed up for 

a scene, and then he slips out for a minute or two, and 

when he comes back he needs an entirely new makeup 

So his mother is kept very busy preventing Bobby from 
spoiling his camera togs 








Gladys Brockwell calls her mother 
“Billy.” They are more like sisters 
than mother and daughter, and 
often are mistaken for such. Mrs. 
Brockwell is especially clever in the 
designing of costumes, and super- 
vises the extensive wardrobe of Miss 
Gladys. She is also secretary to the 
popular Fox star, “And so I manage 
to keep her out of mischief,” says 
Gladys 


Norma Talmadge’s mother is one 
of the best business women in the 
world of moving pictures. She has 
scrutinized every contract the petite 
Norma ever made—save perhaps 
the personal contract with Mr. 
Joseph Schenck. She is as much at 
home in the studio as is her clever 
daughter. Now that Norma is mar- 
ried, she devotes most of her time to 
her other daughter, Constance 
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Above—Bill Eltinge. The cowboys put him up against a 
bad actor horse, but Eltinge subdued the horse; then he 
offered to lick anv three of the cow gentlemen 


At nght— They're both Eltinge. How was the “lady”’ 


made shorter? Ask the photographer 


O re-fined gent would call a “poifect” lady Bill. Yet 

what can a guy do when that’s the lady’s monacker? 

Bill is a perfect lady, yet he is a regular fellow to 
hoot. To the wide, wide world he is known as Julian 
Itinge, but “the fellers call him Bill,’ as Bill Dalton is his 
real honest-to-goodness name. 

Percy Hammond, the famous dramatic critic, once called 
Julian the ambi-sextrous comedian and that neat and nifty 
appellation has clung to him ever since. 

Julian, being a husky, two-fisted man, didn’t care much 
for this impersonation of women stuff at first and only did 
it at amateur theatricals when he was at school in Boston. 


Then someone offered him a job in vaudeville and managers 





Clothes Do Not 


Concerning dad new- 


A “Lady” Whose 


By Kenneth 


kept crowding more money on him as his popularity in- 
creased, so Julian decided to make it a regular job and be 
a perfect lady. If you don’t believe being a perfect lady 
is some job just spend a few days with Julian-Bill. 

In the first place, Bill likes to go out with the crowd, 
conceal himself behind a dipper of brew and pass the time 
of day until they come in to scrub out. Too much amber 
is liable to cause a slipping of the chest, so Bill, while his 
playmates were pounding the ear or ringing for ice water, 
had to be up bright and snappy in the gym trifling with the 
rowing machine or medicine ball. Then there are a lot of 
little tricks that the fair sex puts over on the masculine 











Make the Woman 


comer in “Cinemania,” 


Name Is «Bill” 

















McGaffey 








gender that are done so quietly that the m. g. don’t notice 
them. Bill had to figure these all out and learn them 
himself. Pretty soon the women had to admit the best 
dressed and best looking representative of their sex wasn’t. 

After becoming a sensation in vaudeville, Bill was starred 
at the head of his own company and, in the language of the 
theatre, ‘mopped up” to such an extent they even named 
a big New York theatre after him. 

Bill has gone after the silent drama with the same “wim 
and wigor” that he went after the “talkies.” He likes 
working in pictures and wants to stay with them. Judging 
from the success he has made in his first two he probably 
will. At first, getting up early in the morning was some- 
thing new in Bill’s life. The time he had to arise to get to 
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Photograph copyrighted by Strauss-Peyton 
Above—Julian Eltinge in one of his vaudeville make-ups. He’s 
often been the most beautiful “woman” on the program. 
At left-—as his friends know him. A “regular guy,” and one 
of the best hosts in New York or Southern California. 


Y 


the studio at the scheduled hour was just two hours after 
his usual bed time and it was a week or more before he 
could get over the surprise of seeing so many prominent 
people up before noon. 

Jesse L. Lasky went to Bill several years ago and came 
away with a contract for Eltinge’s appearance in the photo- 
drama, so when Bill shut up his theatrical season this past 
“pring, he came out to the Lasky studio to take a stab at 
the capering chromos. 
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“Huh—you think you’re a grand lady, don’t you?” 


Photoplay Magazine 
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said Mary Pickford to Julian Eltinge. 


“What if I told them I saw you smoking a pipe in your dressing room this morning.” 


For a while—until everyone got used to him—Bill was 
the studio sensation and the Hollywood scandal, and it 
was not until the fellows got so they could go up to him 
and borrow a cigarette without tipping their hats that the 
studio began really to know him. 

Some twenty trunks heralded Bill’s arrival, and the first 
day he went to work all other toil was suspended. Bill 
has a habit of forgetting he is a lady in going to and from 
his dressing room and the stage; consequently, the display 
of hosiery is well worth while. So when a handsomely 
gowned young woman crossed the stage with her beautiful 
evening gown hiked up so as not to interfere with her knees, 
traffic stopped, one property boy dropped a perfectly good 
vase so he could signal with both hands to his mates. a 


carpenter paused to look, but not in hammering, so took a 
smashed thumb to the doctor; three juveniles nearly swal- 
lowed their cigarettes, and ‘“‘gossips’ row” gave three cheers, 
because there was somebody new on the lot to talk about. 
Everyone ran towards the Eltinge set as if it was on fire, 
took a good eyefull, discovered who it was and dashed 
away to entice others to fall, so “a pleasant time was had 
by all.” 

The studio wasn’t the only place that suffered severely 
from shock. One fine noon the Ladies’ Auxiliary, or some 
other organization, adjourned their meeting and passed out 
onto the sidewalk to discuss hats and other vital topics 
overlooked in regular session. At the same time Bill, who 


had been up since six, dressed in a big picture hat and a 














low-and-behold evening gown “SSS en 
since nine, let his appetite get ~ 
the best of him, stuck a pre- 
luncheon cigar in his mouth, 
leaped into a raceabout and 
started up the boulevard on 
high search of food. 

The members of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary took one look at the 
painted, shameless huzzy, who, 
in the broad light of high noon, 
clad in a bold evening gown 
and smoking a cigar drove a 
racing car up the main thor- 
oughfare. They turned around, 
went back to the place of as- 
semblage, took a rising vote 
that the Photodrama was im- 
moral, and went to work to find 
the correct grammar with 
which to draw up a set of reso- 
lutions to be presented to the 
city council demanding that 
the entire picture profession be 
shot at once, and not to wait 
for sunrise. 

A jot of the men folks of the 
village got a glimpse of Bill 
when he 


going by, so came 
back from the hotel to the 
studio, a distance of over a 


mile, the curb was lined with 
people until the scene looked 
like a circus parade-day in Du- 
buque, or the departure of the 


first draft for the training 
camps. 

A lot of Wally Reid’s cow 
gentlemen “allowed” they 
didn’t think much of a man 


that would parade around in 
woman’s clothes, so when the 
day came for Bill to do a little 
Western stuff, assisted by the 
cow hands, said cowhands 
worked far into the night to 
find a horse, sore enough at the 
world to toss Bill into the dis- 
tance. 

‘Yo remind the horse that life 
was not all it seemed, they 
carefully inserted a small but 


ambitious fragment of Cali- 
fornia cactus between the 


horse’s cuticle and the saddle 
blanket. Bill,” unsuspecting, 
boarded the horse and for ten 
minutes had a very busy time, but he never “pulled leather” 
and the horse was ready to quit before Bill was. Then 
when Bill dismounted and offered to lick any three of the 
cowhands, they unanimously agreed that the clothes do not 
necessarily make the woman and that Bill was a sure- 
enough he-man. 

The world is “agin” so-called female impersonators at 
the start and Bill had hardly climbed into his first petticoat 
before he knew that he was up against a battle. He 
couldn’t be a near impersonator. If he wanted to succeed 
he would have to make the women themselves admit he was 
the most graceful, most beautiful and the best dressed rep- 
resentative of their sex. He did this and it was some hard 
job, for you can imagine the gyrations of the feminine 
angora when the fair sex was forced to admit that a mere 
man could wear their own clothes better than they could. 


Clothes Do Not Make the Woman 
















White 


Bill had to be “considerable” bluffer to get what he wanted from the dressmakers 
When he started in he didn’t know the difference between chiffon and a bias tuck. 


So far the star has done three pictures and has now 
hiked back to New York to buy some new gowns and that 
is ‘something else again.” When he started in, Bill didn’t 
know the difference between chiffon and a bias tuck or 
jvhether a lavalliere was worn about the neck or carried in the 
hand, like a vanity bag. He had to get up on all that dope 
which is a life work in itself, so he could tell the dressmak- 
ers how to make women’s clothes, which is about as easy 
as to tell a barber how to cut hair. When Bill told some 
Parisian modiste he wanted to get an alpaca effect with a 
stein of tulle, or wanted a dash of bitters in the guimp, or 
some similar technical point, he had to know what he was 
talking about, or bluff them into thinking he did, and as 
there is probably more bluff used in dressmaking than there 
is thread, Bill had to be “considerable” bluffer in order to 
get what he wanted. (Continued on page 135) 





Hydrant-Headed Reform 


By Edward S. O’Reilly 


Author of ““Temperamental Tim’”’ and ““A Whack at the Muse.”’ 


Illustrated by D. C. Hutchison 


HERE’S no use in talkin’, unless old man Skidmore 

fattens my pay envelope, I’m goin’ to quit. When 

I took this job at Celestial City as corral boss and 

general trouble man around the lot, there was 

nothin’ said about mental anguish. Since that Tim Tod- 

hunter person came here to act them bad man parts, I’ve 
had a chronic case of mental anguish. 

Now I stood for old Tim when he thought he was in 
love with the leadin’ lady, and I nursed him through a 
severe attack of higher aspirations, but there’s one place I 
draw the line. If he ever reforms again I’m goin’ to 
landers. 

Tessie Truelove was partly to blame for this last trouble, 
although the poor little kid meant well and was tryin’ to 
help. That’s the worst of this old man eatin’ bandit; you 
can never tell how advice is goin’ to take on him. 

You see we were about knee deep in the middle of one 
of these western pictures and Tim was the villain. He 
sure does make a sweet villain, with that concrete face and 
that battered nose. He just naturally registers the intent 
to murder. 

One day Skidmore comes to me with a worried look. 

“Slim,” says he, “I want you to round up that old fool 
Todhunter. He’s delayin’ the game 
Been on a forty-eight hour drunk and 
this afternoon, just when I need him for 
that hangin’ scene, he has gone down 
town. The last report I had he’d pried 
up hell and put a chunk under it and the 
native sons are takin’ to the redwoods 
Just go down and beat some sense in 
his head.” 

That there suggestion gave me pause, 
as the fellow says. Tim is one of these 
kind of inebriates that always believes 
in doin’ his winter drinkin’ before the 
fall round up and he’s seventeen years 
ahead of his schedule. It takes him 
about three days to get properly drunk. 
When he gets to the yellin’ stage he 
ain't fit company for man or beast. 

I don’t know whether I’ve rightly 
impressed on you the fact that this Tim 
Todhunter is a real bad man. Down on 
the Rio Grande the she wolves and wild 
cats used to point to him as a shinin’ 
example for their young cubs. 

The idea of me goin’ down there and 
mixin’ it with him failed to fill me with 
glee. I’m not exactly a novice in assault 
and battery or mayhem, but I ain’t goin’ 
to match a fight with him unless there’s 
absolutely no other way out. 
love for help. 

“Tessie,” I pleads, “it’s up to you to lead him back to 
the lot. He sets a powerful store by you and you can 
make him do anything you says.” 

So Tessie says she will. She seems to enjoy makin’ old 
Tim jump through the hoops 

Well in a little while she brings him back and the old 
man shoots that hangin’ scene. That scene was mostly 
fightin’ and the old man was just tickled to death. He was 
the only one in that scene that was pleased, unless Tim 
might have takin’ a kind of morbid satisfaction in beatin’ 
up them extras. 


So I called on Tessie True- 


lor the next few days things seemed to be goin’ smooth. 
lessie had old Tim in tow most of the time and they 
seemed to be gettin’ right confidential. Two or three 
times she takes him to town to some meetin’ but | didn’t 
know what they were until it was too late. I had noticed 
that Tim was on the water wagon, but just set it down to 
Tessie’s good influence. One day he comes into the bunk 
house and starts one of them confidential talks. 

“Slim, 1 want to ask you to cut out that demon strong 
drink,” says he. “It ruins your brains, if you had any, 
rots your insides and plays hell with your moral fibre.” 

“You ain’t got no call to gocastin’ aspersions on me,” I 
declares with some heat. “Of course I may take a little 
snifter now and anon, but I know when to draw the line. 
I ain’t paid a fine now in five months.” 

“Yes, but think of the example you set the young men 
under you,” he argues. 

You couldn’t be expected to catch the pithiness of this 
remark unless you knowed the wild eyed bunch of human 
hyenas that I have to look after. All them extra cow 
punchers and stunt men. 

“Why this sudden spasm of virtue?” I asks. 

‘As a good example vou leave much to be desired. 





You're the best catch as catch can, left handed drinker, 
that ever licked a bartender, bar none.”’ 
“Don’t Slim, please don’t.” he begs. 
hear them references to my wayward past. 
moderate drinker, but all that is gone. 

Law and Order League.” 

“Why in Sam Hill did you do a thing like that?” I vells. 
law and order is two things old Tim has consistently 
neglected to practice. 


“I don’t like to 
I used to be a 
I’ve joined the 

















“T started projectin’ and down the street thinnin’ out these rum in- 


halers, and if the police had let me alone I'd have 


been through before sundown.” 


‘Well I don’t mind tellin’ you that it was Tessie True- 
love that made me see the error of my ways,” he admits. 
“Slim that is sure one grand little woman. Slim, you 
wouldn’t believe what high ideals and horse sense that lit- 
tle lady has concealed in her bosom. She told me a lot 
about it herself. 

“<Tim,’ says she, ‘you don’t know what ruin the demon 
rum is wroughting to the manhood of our fair land. It’s a 
damn shame,’ she says, ‘the way these gilded dens cater 
to the unsuspecting thirst of the youth of our country. 
Why,’ she says, ‘I’ve seen many a man carryin’ home a 
bottle of whiskey when he didn’t have a thing to eat in 
the house.’ 

“That hit me all of a heap, because many’s the time, in 
the old days, I did that very thing. So I go with her to a 


few of these Law and Order 
meetin’s and now I’ve joined 
the bunch and also the Anti- 
Liquer League and the W. 
C. T. and U. Why the night 
I joined I was so full of en- 
thusiasm, not havin’ any- 
thing else for five days, that 
I made a little speech. 

“From now on,” I told 
them, “I’m agin’ this de- 
mon rum hoof, horn and 
hide. Any man that I 
catches defendin’ the devil- 
ish traffic, I’m goin’ to bust 
him wide open. Before you, 
Slim, you see a_ reformed 
bein’. With regret I look at 
my past, but with grim de- 
termination I gaze forward 
at a cold water future.” 

When the old fool gets 
that way there ain’t any 
manner of hope of changin’ 
him, so I shut up and let 
him rave. In fact, I was 
rather pleased at Tessie’s 
work, because I figured that 
old Tim on the water wagon 
would be easy to handle. 
Right there is where I reck- 
oned without my hostages, 
as the poet says. 

It was along about noon 
the next day when I got a 
wild bleat for help from 

Skidmore. I rushed down to the office 
and this is what he told me. 

“The dad blamed old catamount is 
down town runnin’ completely wild. He 
must be crazy. The last report I had 
he’s cleaned out four saloons and 
whipped the police force. They’ve got 
him backed up in a blind alley now, and 
are buildin’ barbed wire entanglements 
around him. For the love of Mike get 
down there and see if you can stop the 
slaughter.” 

It was all over when I got there. The 
chief of police had called out the night shift and fire de- 
partment and they’d overpowered poor Tim by sheer 
weight of numbers. He was in a cell and that face of his 
hadn’t been a bit improved by the foot prints they’d made 
on it. But old Tim was still feelin’ fit and rearin’ to go. 

“Thought you was on the water wagon,” I sneered, 
through the bars, which is the best way to sneer at Tim. 

“So I am,” he yells, “and you just wait until I get out 
of here and every other rum hound in this town will be 
ridin’ it with me. I’ve cleaned up four of them dens of 
vice already but I’ve only finished one side of Main Street. 
Wait till I start and work back.” 

“Oh, that’s it,” says I. “You was just enforcin’ law and 
order. It’s that dad blamed reformation that’s been 
workin’ in your system. How did it start?” 

“Well, I was takin’ a little sashay down the street, 
droppin’ in to them saloons and tellin’ the boys that this 
demon rum was rottin’ the fabric of their souls. Then one 
of these booze peddlers told me to shut up because I was 
takin’ the shingles off his roof. 

“So I up and told him that he was a panderous de- 
baucher of the fair fame of our country, and should be rid 
on a rail. At that he spoke right impudent to me so I 
combed his hair with a chair. That’s the way it started. 
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“Havin begun it I thought 
there was no better time to fin- 
ish, so I started projectin’ up / 
and down the street, thinnin’ out Mj te sgn 
these rum inhalers. I did right 
well too, and if the police had let 
me alone I’d have been through 
before sun down. The way them 
police acted proves what Tessie 
Truelove told me. ‘lhey’re in 
cahoots with the liquer traffikers. 

“Slim you just bail me out 
and let me resume operations 
right where I left off. I think it 
was the third door from the cor- 
ner of Olive and Main Streets.” 

Right there I did some hasty 
figuerin’. [ knew that Tim 
would do just what he said he 
would. So I beat it down to the 
desk sergeant and called up Tes- 
sie Truelove 

“You've started somethin’ 
you've got to help finish,” I told 
her. “Come down here and help 
control this fire eatin’ pacifist 
before he makes this 
howlin’ wilderness.” 

She was game all right and 
came right down. When I told 
her all about it she laughed richt 
merrily and says: 

“Oh that’s easy. Let him out 
and I'll take care of him.” 

So I bailed him out and Tessie 


town a 


nails him at the door and off 
they went arguin’ down the 
street. After he’d calmed 


down a little bit Tessie archly 
asked him if he’d buy her a little 
glass of beer. 

“What,” roars Tim, with the 
light of hope in his eyes. “Don’t 
us fellows who’s enlisted in the 
war against rum have to stay on the water wagon?” 

“Now Timmy, dear,” she coos 
drink much rum?” 

“Well no, Miss Tessie,” 
corn whiskey or mescal.”’ 


* Tell me, did you ever 


admits Tim, “IT usually drink 

“Well then,” Tessie explains, “as long as you show your 
attitude toward the rum traffic and vote for prohibition 
and woman’s suffrage, there isn’t any harm in an occa- 
sional glass of the milder grades of whiskey.” 

“The saints be praised,” says Tim. “I'll vote the pro- 
hibition ticket, and I’ve shown my attitude toward the rum 
traffic all down the north side of Main Street. 
over to the south side and have a drink.” 

So they did. Tim orders a seidel of whiskey and when 
Tessie leads him back to the lot that evenin’ he was lookin’ 
more normal and actin’ more natural than he had at any 
time since he got this law and order disease. 

I slipped Tessie a ten spot for her trouble and every- 
body seemed satisfied. But I was still uneasy. Tim was 
just wandering around by himself, kind of singin’ a song 
under his breath. Tim is like a volcano; he usually rum- 
bles that way before he explodes. I was afraid he might 
break out in some new kind of uplift 

So I called on Archie Warrigan. Archie is a cow-eyed 
perfect thirty-six who plays them he hero roles in the love 
pictures. He always goes around recommendin’ himself 
very high to everybody he meets. 

“Archie, here’s a chance to do me 
make a little money,” I told him 


Let’s cross 


a good turn and also 
“You know I want to 
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“T’ve shown my attitude to- 
ward the rum traffic all down 
the north side of Main Street. 
Let’s cross over to the south 
side and have a drink.” 







keep Tim Todhunter out of town tonight until he kind of 
simmers down. There’s one thing he just can't resist and 
that’s a game of poker. Now you take him down to the 
bunk house and keep him busy playin’ cards until the 
saloons are closed. Don’t take his money too fast. Let 
him last through the evenin’.”’ 

“Will 1?” agrees Archie. “I’m just the boy to clean up 
the rube. Lead me to him.” 

It was maybe two or three hours later when one of the 
stable boys sneaks up and hands me a note. This is what 
it said: 


“Dear Slim, 
Please come quick. I want to go home. 
shack back of the corral. 
pair of shoes and a shirt. 


Come to the 
Bring a pair of pants, a coat, a 
I have a hat. 

“Archie.” 


When I read that note I felt a load roll off my mind. I 
knew that old Tim was normal again. 
small for him anyway. 


Archie’s hat is too 























Louise Glaum started it. She handles her 

six-gun with all the sincerity of Douglas 

Fairbanks himself, though she is still lacking 
in some of his more subtie technique. 














LADY GUNMEN 


Out at Culver City the girls are growing milt- 
tant and several of them are quick on the 
trigger, and not one of them is afraid of the 
smell of powder—they’re used to various kinds. 








Margery Wilson prefers the old-fashioned 
shotgun for her private feuds, a habit she 
acquired in the filming of “Mountain Dew.” 


The desperate character at the left is Ruth 
Stonehouse. She shoots as well without a 
gun as with one. 








Olive Thomas didn’t know the difference 

between a blank cartridge and a safety catch, 

when she came to Culver City not long ago. 
Now she has all the cowboys cowed. 

















Alma Rueben would strike greater terror to 

the heart of the individual looking into the 

business end of the revolver, if the smiling 
lips did not belie the piercing glance. 
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Yays and layers 


Facts and Near-Facts About the Great and Near-Great of Filmland 


ERBERT BRENON is definitely “on 

his own,” as forecasted in this 
chronicle of current and _ prospective 
events, two months ago. In other words, 
he is going to make his pictures first, 
without entangling alliances, and sell 
them afterwards. The practical advan- 
tage of this is that Mr. Brenon is not 
hampered by the ideas of any one dis- 
tributor of photoplays. He does not 
have to cut his cloth to fit anyone. He 
has already completed “Empty Pockets,” 


from Rupert Hughes’ novel, has begun 
“The Woman Thou Gavest Me,” from 
Hall Caine’s novel, and about the first of 


the year will begin a magnum opus, “Kis- 
met,” from Edward Knobloch’s play, with 
Otis Skinner in his great role of Hajj. 


HE death of Jack Standing recently 

in Los Angeles came at the end of a 
long illness. He was born in London, the 
youngest of the seven sons—all actors—of 
Herbert Standing, the English player. 
Jack Standing’s early education had as its 
goal the Navy, but though he graduated 
from an English naval school and was ap- 
pointed a second lieutenant, the love of 
the theatre was too strong an inheritance 
to be resisted. He left the Navy and 
joined the stage, playing a succession of 
engagements in England, coming to Amer- 
ica with Olga Nethersole. Some time later 
he joined the Lubin forces, at Philadel- 
phia, where he remained for five years. 
Standing was 31 years old, unmarried, and 
had played with nearly every company on 
the Coast. 





By CAL YORK 


[F the talkies had carried out their idea 
of several years ago, and barred from 
the stage any players who appeared in 
pictures, here are a few of the notables 
now appearing in Broadway productions 
who would be missed by this season’s 
playgoers: Marie Doro, Billie Burke, 
Maclyn Arbuckle, William Gillette, Mar- 
jorie Rambeau, Ernest Truex, Jane Cowl, 
Juliette Day, John Barrymore, Lionel 
Barrymore, Constance Collier, Julia San- 
derson, Barney Bernard, Willard Mack, 
Vincent Serrano, Irene Castle, and dozens 
of other stars, to say nothing of the hun- 
dreds of secondary players. The produc- 
tions which would be robbed of their prin- 
cipal attractions are “Misalliance,’ “A 
Successful Calamity,” “Eyes of Youth,” 
“De Luxe Annie,” “The Very Idea,” “The 
Riviera Girl,’ “Peter Ibbetson,’ “An- 
thony in Wonderland,” “Rambler Rose,” 
“Business Before Pleasure,’ “Tiger Rose,” 
and the big show at the Century. 


ATRIOTIC note: Clara Kimball 

Young presented Liberty Bonds to 
the members of the New York Giants who 
made home runs during the recent alter- 
cation with the Chicago White Sox. She 
sustained no financial loss. 


NITA STEWART has lost in her at- 

tempt to leave Vitagraph before her 
contract expired. It is probable that she 
will appeal to the supreme court of New 
York state against the injunction holding 
her to her agreement, but meanwhile her 
plans, whatever they may have been, have 


been interrupted. And if she eventually 
loses, it will mean that she will have to 
work just that much longer for Vitagraph, 
as her contract calls upon her to make up 
for any lost time. 


ILM followers all over the world will 

mourn the recent death of Florence 
La Badie, one of the first screen stars to 
attain international prominence. Miss 
La Badie died at the Ossining, N. Y., hos- 
pital on the night of October 13 after a 
six weeks’ illness following a nervous 
breakdown. She was 23 years old, a na- 
tive of Canada and one of the noted stars 
who began her career with the old Bio- 
graph. For years she was with Than- 
houser at New Rochelle, N. Y., where she 
resided, and it was with this company in 
“The Million Dollar Mystery” that she 
became known wherever piciures are 
thrown on a screen. Another of her early 
portrayals of note was that of Mary in 
“The Star of Bethlehem.” Her last work 
was done in “The Man Without a Coun- 
try,’ which was released the week of her 
death. Miss la Badie was a fine athlete, 
an accomplished linguist and among film 
players one of the best loved members of 
the profession. 


OUISE G. EDWARDS has asked the 

superior court of Los Angeles county 
to free her from the so-called bonds of 
wedlock. Which would be of no par- 
ticular interest were it not for the fact 
that Mrs. Edwards happens to be the 
“peacock siren,” likewise the “vampire 
de luxe,” Louise Glaum. The other party 
to the matrimonial contract is Harry Ed- 


























Recently Mary Pickford paid a visit to the Los Angeles Orphan Asylum. 
Mary sincerely loves children. 
She really likes folks. So they must like her. 


day in the lives of those tots. 
charm, perhaps. 


It was a great 
That’s the secret of her 


Campbell 
Florence LaBadie, whose untimely 


death robs filmdom of one of its best 
loved and most talented players. 











wards, a director of comedy, until recently 
with Universal. Almost simultaneously 
Miss Glaum announced that she had ter- 
minated her Triangle contract, though 
without the consent of that company, so 
that she may encounter some legal dif- 
ficulties in that direction also. 


ULIAN ELTINGE quit the Lasky lot 
J after completing his third photoplay. 
The well known impersonator of beauti- 
ful woman has definitely decided to for- 
ake the stage for at least two years and 
devote his time and energy to the screen. 


RIANGLE is making a warm fight on 

the stars who have quit that company 
following the break with Tom Ince. The 
first action was instituted to prevent the 
release of the first Hart picture on the 
Artcraft program, “The Narrow Trail.” 
\ temporary injunction was awarded Tri- 
angle, whereupon both sides prepared for 
a strenuous court battle. Triangle al- 
that the scenario was written by 
C. Gardner Sullivan, who at the time was 
under contract to that company. Hart 
alleges that he wrote the story himself 
and has submitted numerous affidavits to 
prove his authorship. Triangle also prom- 
ises to prevent any showing of photoplays 
in which Bessie Love is to be starred. 
Miss Love signed a contract with Pathe 
after hurdling her Triangle contract. 


] 
leges 


ELL SHIPMAN is back with Vita- 

graph atter something like a year in 
retirement, a year spent in traveling and 
writing screen and magazine yarns. 


HEELER OAKMAN, who may be 
remembered for his portrayal of 
Kirk Anthony in “The Ne’er-Do-Well,” is 
now with Bluebird and will be seen oppo- 
site Mae Murray. Casson Ferguson, a 


Plays and Players 
























Though “beauty unadorned is adorned the 

most,” still the camera demands a certain 

amount of make-up, and an accommodating 

Vitagraph property man rigged up this 

dressing table to fit into Miss Joyce's 
automobile 


well known stage player, is in the same 
company. 


VER hear of Patrick Fitzgerald, film 

star? ’Course not, but girls, if you 
promise to keep it quiet, we'll tell you 
who it is. Well, it’s Creighton Hale, that 
delightful young gentleman of the serials 
you've all been writing the Answer Man 
about to find out if his hair is really 
blond and if he is married and what kind 
of a collar he wears. If it hadn’t been 
for a lawsuit which Creighton filed re- 
cently, we would have remained in igno- 
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In “Rasputin, the Black Monk,” there is a scene where the Russian enemies of the monk chop 


a hole in the ice and throw his body into the water. 


To create realism a section of the floor of 


the World Studio was removed and a large tank installed. Large blocks of ice totalling two 
tons in weight, were laid upon the surface of the water,then sprayed and frozen together by 


apparatus such as is used in making artificial ice. 
floor to give the impression of snow, and a freezing temperature was maintained. 


Eight tons of salt was distributed about the 
The night 


effect was obtained by a skillful arrangement of lights. 














Don’t scold Vivian Martin for getting her 

nice clothes all muddy. The director made 

her do it. And Paramount can afford to 
buy her a newdress, anyhow. 


rance, probably for years, that he’s Pat- 
rick, rather than Creighton and Fitzgerald 
instead of Hale. Anyhow, what’s in a 
name? as Carl Laemmle, or somebody, 
said. 


LIFFORD BRUCE was badly in- 

jured recently when his automobile 
dropped down an elevator shaft on the 
second fioor of a New York garage. 
Bruce was backing the machine to the 
elevator when someone started it down 
and he was unable to stop the car. He 
was thrown out and sustained a broken 
nose, wrenched back and lacerated face. 
Bruce was playing in “Blue Jeans” with 
Viola Dana at the time of the accident. 


ARLE FOXE has been acquired as 
Constance Talmadge’s new leading 
man and will make his first appearance 
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with the younger Talmadge in “The 
Honeymoon.” As the name would imply, 
most of the scenes were made at Niagara 


Falls. 


NIVERSAL made a_ revolutionary 

move recently when all comedy com- 
panies and all others not engaged on fea- 
ture pictures and serials were summarily 
dismissed. For many years Universal was 
noted for its miles of short length films and 
the discontinuance in the manufacture of 
these pictures is taken in some quarters 
as marking the passing of the nickel the- 
ater. The ostensible reason assigned is 
the increased tax on films. Even the old 
reliable firm of Lyons and Moran ceased 
operations at Universal City, although 
both these comedians are retained on the 
payroll by virtue of a long term contract. 
In the general upheaval, nearly a score 
of writers and others connected with the 
scenario department were dismissed, while 
about 200 players of varying degrees of 
importance were handed the much 
dreaded blue envelopes. More than forty 
companies have been active at one time 
on the big Universal “lot” where an even 
dozen now work. 

are now two 


“| BERE 

panies working at the Fox West 
Coast studio. The new one is headed by 
Georgie Stone, one of the famous Fine 
Arts kiddies of another day, and the di- 
rector is Sidney Franklin, of the firm of 
Franklin Brothers, kid play specialists. 
Georgie went to Culver City from Fine 
Arts and played in a number of produc- 
tions. He was the first leading man in 
the Fine Arts kiddie company which was 
directed by the Franklin brothers, so must 
be regarded as a pioneer in the “game.” 
(He is six years old.) The first produc- 
tion with Master Stone will be “Ala Baba 
and the Forty Thieves.” 


“kiddie” com- 


HARLEY CHAPLIN made a trip to 

Honolulu prior to beginning work at 
his new Hollywood studio. He was ac- 
companied on the trip by Rob Wagner, a 
well known author, who it is said, is 
writing Charley's autobiography. It will 
be Charley’s second “story of my life.” 
The first one, which ran serially in a 
newspaper syndicate, was summarily 
stopped by the famous comedian because 
the writer who was autobiogging him in- 
terpolated some incidents that Charley 
said had never happened. It was the stop 
order on this autobiography that led to 
the feud between Charley and Lord 
Northcliffe. the London publisher who 
was running the serial story in one of his 
newspapers. The publisher retaliated 
with charges that the comedian was a 
slacker and for a time he made things 
very disagreeable for the funny fellow. 


OROTHY BERNARD is back under 

the Fox colors after a lengthy ab- 
sence from the screen. She “comes back” 
in “Les Miserables” with William Farnum 
and Jewel Carmen. Miss Carmen is to 
be starred by Fox in the near future. 


ONWAY TEARLE is now an accred- 
ited citizen of Cinemania. He be- 
came a full-fledged Cinemaniac by jour- 
neying from “the only city in the world” 
to Los Angeles and remaining in Holly- 
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wood long enough to play the male lead 
in “Stella Maris” with Mary Pickford. 


Like others who have done the same, Con- 
way speaks very highly of Hollywood. 





So 











Well, well, it wasn’t enough to have Mary 
in the business, but sister Katherine must 
come in too. The MacLarens are doing 
well. And she’s Jack Pickford’s leading 


woman too. 














One day recently Douglas Fairbanks caught 
Antonio Moreno looking glum and blue. 
“Cheer up,” said Fairbanks. “Can’t,” 
answered Tony. “Got a_ toothache.” 
“Well, listen to the new story I just heard.” 

















Was it a good story? It made Tony for- 
get his toothache so it must have been. 


ENRY B. WALTHALL has com- 

pleted his first Paralta photoplay, 
“His Robe of Honor,” and is now em- 
ployed on his second with Mary Charle- 
son playing opposite. Rex Ingram, 
maker of many Bluebirds, is the Walthall 
director. 


ARY MacLAREN has almost fully 

recovered from the effects of a bad 
auto accident in Los Angeles several 
months ago. No operation was per- 
formed, although it was thought for a 
time that one would be necessitated by 
an injury to the young actress’ head. Dur- 
ing her convalescence, Miss MacLaren 
appeared in court to testify in her suit 
against Universal for that company’s al- 
leged “blacklisting” of her with other 
producers. 


LOYD LONERGAN, dean of scenario 

writers, has retired, perhaps perma- 
nently. Mr. Lonergan was with Than- 
houser for eight years and first attained 
prominence as a writer of photoplays by 
the authorship of “The Million Dollar 
Mystery.” He has prepared the scripts 
for hundreds of film plays since then. 


AY TINCHER didn’t go to work for 

Pathe after all. Although arrange- 
ments had been made for her to produce 
her own comedies, the youthful come- 
dienne alleged that the company did not 
“come through” as she expected. 


HEODORE ROBERTS, veteran char- 

acter man of the Lasky studio, is 
Hollywood's latest bridegroom. The new 
Mrs. Roberts is Florence Smythe, who 
has played in a number of DeMille-made 
photodramas. 


fe VEN famous beauties are not immune 
from the ills which the common herd 
is heir to. Olive Thomas, whom an en- 
thusiastic Coast exhibitor bills as “The 
Raving Beauty of the Follies,” was away 
from the Triangle studio for nearly two 
weeks with an ulcerated tooth. She re- 
turned without it. Miss Thomas will be 
seen in “Betty Takes a Hand,” the sec- 
ond prize winner in the Photoplay-Tri- 
angle scenario contest, the first of the 
prize winning stories to be filmed. 


ACISTE, the husky hero of “Ca- 

biria,” was not killed in action on 
the Italian front, as reported. The big 
fellow got a lot of widespread publicity 
on his supposed death from an Austrian 
bullet, but just about the time film folks 
were discussing plans for a monument, 
along came a cable from Rome which 
read: ‘“Maciste enjoying his usual appe- 
tite.” Maciste’s right name is Ernesto 
Pagani and he was a dock roustabout 
before someone discovered his wonderful 
physique and tremendous strength. An 
American tour is being planned for him 
after the war. 


RS. LILIAN DESMOND, wife of 

William Desmond, the Triangle star, 
died last month after an illness of years 
following an accident which happened in 
Australia. Mrs. Desmond was a sister of 
Nance O’Neil and was known on the stage 
as Lilian Lamson. 


(Continued on page 120) 









































“Stars or No Stars” 
— That Is the Question 


Mr. Davis believes that the public prefers a good 
story that’s starless, to a star that is storyless 


By Alfred A. Cohn 


- FFICIENCY is not saving money; it is making 
k good pictures in which every dollar expended is re- 
flected on the screen.” 

During the last two years the name of H. O. Davis has 
become almost synonomous with motion picture efficiency. 
Early in his film career he was alternately hailed as a 
genius and a joke. He has always disclaimed the former 
distinction; the latter has been definitely disproved. The 
opening paragraph is Mr. Davis’ definition of efficiency 
as applied to the making of photoplays. It has a place in 
motion picture annals because of the previously mentioned 
fact that “H. O.” is a part of every argument on studio or 
production effaciency. 

Something over two years ago, the writer, under a nom 
de plume, told in this magazine something of the tremen- 
dous sums of money wasted in the making of moving pic- 
tures. The title was “Waste” and in the article mention 
was made of the cry for efficiency and the conflict between 
“art” and business methods. Since that time the entire 
manufacture of motion pictures has been revolutionized 
and perhaps to Harry O. Davis belongs much of the credit. 

They laughed at him when he first went to Universal 
City with no cinema experience other than that gained by 
a survey of the Universal producing plant for President 
Carl Laemmle. Other producing executives joined in the 
laughter. They said it couldn’t be done—combining art 
and efficiency. Mr. Davis said it could be done and 
pretty soon a lot of stars collided with his theory—now 
become actual condition—and found themselves summarily 
without employment. He does not believe in temporizing. 

But all that is extraneous matter. What the writer 
started out to relate in this particular part of this story 
was that during the last two years practically every pro- 
ducing concern in the country has gone on an efficiency 
basis. Even in the ateliers where the meringue farceurs 
work at their art, they keep tally on the pies that are 
hurled. Art and efficiency have been effectively welded 
with no apparent injury to either. 

The joke, however, is on some of the rival producers 
who were among the first laughers. They have gone 
“Efficiency” Davis one, or more, better and walloped art 
all over the lot with the punch clock. In one studio, even 
the directors and actors are compelled to punch the clock 
when they come to work in the morning and when they 
leave for the day. 

As showing the advance of the business system theory, 
when Mr. Davis went to Triangle several months ago as 
vice president and general manager of that concern, he 
mitigated some of the more stringent regulations which 
had been prescribed by the former boss of the great Culver 
City studio. One of these rules provided that all members 
of the stock company had to remain on the grounds until 
4:30 p. m. whether actually employed or not. Now, they 
go home when there’s nothing for them to do. 

“True efficiency,” adds Mr. Davis, “is making good 
pictures, and this cannot be done unless there is a spirit of 
loyalty among those in the studio. This spirit is impos- 
sible where oppressive rules are laid down for their con- 
duct on the mistaken theory that because persons are being 





“True efficiency,” says H. O. Davis, “is making good pictures.” 


paid, they must remain at their place of employment 
whether actually engaged or not. Our writers and actors 
do not punch a clock; only those are required to do so 
who are employed by the hour, such as carpenters and 
painters. Many a writer or player can do a fine day’s 
work in fifteen minutes.” 

But the public in general is not tremendously interested 
in film production machinery. It is interested in good film 
plays and in efficiency as it affects the quality of the prod- 
uct. This really started out to be a personal story about 
Harry O. Davis, one of the outstanding personalities of 
the motion picture industry, but it is next to impossible to 
write of Mr. Davis without getting into some of the more 
or less controversial issues and problems of this kalei- 
doscopic industry. 

It was Mr. Davis who first attacked the star system. 
He is firmly of the opinion that starlight is largely moon- 
shine, so to say, and is endeavoring to prove it by actual 
experience. As a matter of fact, he insists that he has 
already proven it in the making of Bluebird photoplays 
for Universal when he first applied the Shakespearean 
slogan: “The play’s the thing,” to the film industry. He 
cites the fact that Bluebird photoplays, in which the lead- 
ing players are “featured,” not “starred,” have been 
among the most consistent financial successes of the in- 
dustry since he created that brand of film stories a year 
and a half ago. 

So just now, through the powerful medium of Triangle, 
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the manufacturing concern founded by the three then 
leaders of the industry, Griffith, Sennett and Ince, this 
crusader of the celluloid is continuing the battle against 
the star system, with its tremendous salaries, in the belief 
that the public eventually will line up solidly for “the 
story, not the star.” 

But let us allow Mr. Davis to state to the jury his case 
against the star system: 

“Our policy is based upon the well founded belief that 
the general public favors a good, interesting story that is 
starless, in preference to a star that is storyless. So we 
are trying to produce plays, according to our conception 
of the prime requisites for a good photoplay. These, in 
my belief, are: First, an interesting, properly constructed 
story; second, a well balanced cast, each player selected 
for an ability to portray the character to which he is as- 
signed; third, proper staging; fourth, good direction. 
Neglect of any one essential and a good play is impossible. 
Then let us take the subdivisions beginning with the first 
requisite, AN ADEQUATE STORY: 

“The word ‘story’ is used liberally. We say now that 
the story is good if the action is interesting and holds at- 
tention, provides suspense and creates emotion. Analyzed 
in a cold-blooded manner, this is not literally true. The 
best laid plot in the world, with interesting action and good 
situations becomes commonplace unless it deals with in- 
teresting persons. There is no story, or type of story, 
that has a universal appeal. Our tastes differ vastly. A 
photoplay which we of the studio have voted a good one 
may bring in a flood of sarcastic comment from public 
and exhibitor after its release. So we must vary our 
product, but there is one rule which must be adhered to— 
that no matter what other qualities a story may possess, 
it must provide a vehicle for interesting characterization. 
Interesting people have a universal appeal but few writers 
seem to appreciate that fact. 

“The majority of writers submit stories of love, action, 
thrills, punch, humor; piling one incident atop another 
without any regard for consistency, or real humaness. And 
the average star play is generally written in this manner. 
All characters other than the star, are merely incidental 
and subordinated to the star role. Unnatural situations 
are developed so that the spotlight may be kept on the 
leading player and many times, a good play or story, is 
ruined by allowing the star to dominate every situation. 

“Under the star policy there can be no well balanced 
cast, another reason for our opposition to that policy. I 
believe that it is just as important to have a talented act- 
ress play the part of a maid as it is to have a capable 
player in a leading role. And if the maid’s character in 
the story is such that her actions have an important bear- 
ing on the development of the action, I believe in giving 
her part its natural course without considering whether she 
is ‘taking anything away’ from the lead. 

“Often it happens that there are characters in a play 
who appear in only a few dozen scenes out of a total of 
approximately 300 in a five-reel play. If one of our 
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prominent players is best fitted to portray that role, 
he or she is cast for it. No part will be rewritten to the 
detriment of the story, merely to give greater prominence 
to the player. A good actor can make a ‘bit’ stand out as 
the predominant feature of a photoplay in which he is only 
on the screen long enough to be noticed. 

“So it is our effort to build up an organization of 
talented players, any of whom, backed by modern adver- 
tising methods under a different system, might be a po- 
tential star. But we are making good see-able film plays, 
rather than individual notables. Above all, the characters 
of a film drama must be firmly established as human 
beings. Otherwise it will be merely a motion picture. 

“Everyone realizes the necessity of proper staging in 
which attention to detail is of first importance. The set- 
tings for the various scenes are only important in that they 
enable the spectators to see the action in the proper 
atmosphere, but a single mistake in some slight detail may 
easily and eiiectively ruin an otherwise excellent produc- 
tion. 

“In placing direction last on the list of requisites, I am 
incurring the risk of much adverse criticism. There has 
never been a time in the history of the industry when the 
director has been paid so lavishly as now. There are cases 
in which the director draws more salary than the aggregate 
of the entire cast working under his direction. Where 
everything is left to the director, as is the pragtice of some 
of the producing companies, even the preparation of the 
story, the casting and the proper investiture of the scenes, 
the salary does not seem se inflated; but in the final sifting 
down, the director will only be called upon, as under our 
system, only to execute the plans laid down for the pro- 
duction. Of course, a poor director can easily wreck a 
well cast, well staged photoplay.” 

Mr. Davis’ withdrawal from the Universal Film Com- 
pany early last summer was one of the sensations of cellu- 
loid circles and, according to his version of the affair, it 
was due to the insistence of the company controllers to 
return to the star system after he had proven the “play’s 
the thing” to be sound financial doctrine. 

At any rate he stepped right into the control of Triangle 
with its great producing plant covering twenty-six acres 
of buildings, and an annual payroll of $3,000,000. Since 
then he has attained even more prominence by his war on 
contract-breaking players and his overturning of an occa- 
sional pet theory or fetish of filmdom. He is the recog- 
nized chief protagonist of the anti-star faction of the pro- 
ducing world and as such the chief opponent of the 
recognized master of the star-controllers, Adolf Zukor. 
It is going to be a nice gentlemanly little war, this fight 
against a system which has developed salaries undreamed 
of in any profession a few years ago; with the public, 
the ultimate consumer, in the usual role of jury. Whatever 
its outcome, H. O. Davis has already put the permanent 
stamp of a militant, thoughtful personality on an industry 
that will always occupy a dominant place in the public 
attention. 


None With Limousines Need Apply 


Next time Director Tom Terriss of Vitagraph wants an 
extra girl, he will engage one that needs the money. When 
he was making “A Woman Between Friends” he fell into the 
fatal error of employing for an unimportant, but necessary 
“bit,” a young woman who came seeking admission to the 
movies in a limousine. She was handsome and Tom fell. Inci- 
dentally, he convinced her that extra girls owning limousines 
were required to take the director to his home after the day’ 
work was done. This young woman’s ignorance of condition 


s 
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was divulged by one of her first questions. 

“Does Miss Joyce get paid, or does she do it for fun?” 

All went well for several days, and Terriss was congratu- 
lating himself upon having such a de luxe addition to his com- 
pany, until a rainy Saturday arrived, but the extra girl did not. 


They waited an hour, then Terriss telephoned to her home. 
“Why, I couldn’t possibly come today,” she told him. 
“It’s raining.” 
“You can come in your car.” 


“Oh, I don’t want to get it all wet and muddy. I've just 
had it cleaned,” the extra girl replied. 
“But you can’t do that,” Terriss pleaded. “We must 


finish the picture today.” 

“Well, anyhow, I can’t come just now. 
fast.” (It was 10:30). 

After more expostulation she finally agreed to sacrifice 
herself and her car, upon Terriss’ guarantee that she would 
get to New York by 1 o’clock, as she had a luncheon engage- 
ment at the Ritz. 


I’m having break- 











The Savage 


CA tale of the Canadian “Northwett. 


‘By Jerome Shorey 





There were scores to be evened up with Julio: one was the two hundred dollars he 


had won from Bedotte. 


OE BEDOTTE and his gang came swinging down out 
of the Caribous, eager for a frolic, and scarcely less 
eager for a fight. It would be a lively night in Cheval 
Blanc, one might guess from the nature of the sinister 

jests. Joe, leader of the gang because he was just a little 
greater bully, just a little more reckless than any of the 
rest, was the silent one. There was business to be done in 
Cheval Blanc. First of all, there was the matter of 
another deal in whiskey, to be sold later at great profit to 
Indians. in disregard of the law. Then there was the ques- 
tion of Lizette, which naturally brought up the companion 
question of Julio Sandoval. On two distinct counts, there 
were Scores to be evened up with Julio. One was the two 
hundred dollars Julio had won from him the last time he 
came down to Cheval Blanc. The other was that Lizette 
had spurned him for the gambler. Not that he cared so 
much for Lizette, but that the girl should prefer the half- 
breed was intolerable. For was not Joe pure French, with 
the white man’s contempt for a “breed?” Assuredly, it 
would be a lively night in Cheval Blanc. 

From different directions, two other persons, destined to 
play important roles in the career of the whiskey-runner, 
were on their way to the little trading post. Marie Louise, 
daughter of the factor, Michael Montague, was coming 
home from school—coming home a woman, who had gone 
away a child. And Captain McKeever, of the Northwest 
Mounted, was coming under instructions from headquar- 
ters to arrest Bedotte himself, for there had been sufficient 
proof of his illicit traffic in whiskey to send him to the 
penitentiary. But like Bedotte, McKeever had a double 
mission. He had met and won the heart of Marie Louise 
while she was at school in Calgary, and he hoped to take 
her back with him, as well as his other prisoner, a more 
willing captive. 

So the fateful lines converged upon Julio, the half-breed, 
the gambler, the savage, to whom life was interesting in 









the 


ration to 
truth, things seemed a little dull, that brilliant summer 


direct adventures it brought to him. In 
day, as he roamed aimlessly through the woods. Even 
gambling was monotonous when you almost always won, 
and then there was Lizette—always following him around 
with her big, pleading, doglike eyes. She was well enough 
in her way, but what was a woman after all? Nothing but 
a nuisance when she became so devoted. 

The rattle of a light wagon interrupted his musings. 
Down the winding road came the mail stage, but the driver 
was not alone. Julio stared at a pretty shimmer of white 
that framed a prettier face. Who was this lovely creature, 
coming to the wilderness of Cheval Blanc? 

“Why hello, there’s Julio Sandoval,” a musical voice 
called out, as the wagon drew nearer. 

Wonderingly, Julio approached. Who could this be, 
who knew his name? He looked closer, and then remem- 
bered. Across his memory there flashed a picture of a 
child struggling in the water, where she had fallen from 
the slippery rocks—his own swift rush to save her. This 
was the same Marie Louise, the same, but a blossom where 
there had been a mere bud. 

“Vou’re so beeg lady. it mak me to forget you,” said 
Julio with a smile and a bow, but behind the grace of his 
French parentage, the heart of the savage beat faster, and 
there was a gleam in the eves that stared at Marie Louise. 

And when he returned to Cheval Blanc, Julio found 
Lizette no longer even to be tolerated. He told her so, 
plainly. He informed her that she was a bold hussy. 

“You don’ drop da beeg blue eye an’ look down on da 
blouse,” he explained, and went on to sing the praises of 
Marie Louise. “Her skeen, she white lak da milk, her 
hair, she lak da gold. Your hair—” Julio paused, his 
silence scornful. But Lizette would have it all. 

“My hair—” 

“She lak da tail of my horse.” 
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Julio did not understand that in all creation there is no 
fury like a woman scorned or perhaps he might have been 
more diplomatic. But he would have been sufficiently pun- 
ished could he have known what was going on in the house 
of the factor. Captain McKeever had put pleasure before 
business, and lost no time in making his betrothal to Marie 
Louise official. Much as it grieved Montague to lose this 
daughter who had just returned to him, he understood 
inore than ever that Cheval Blanc was no place for her. 
The same mail stage that had brought her, had brought 
orders for him to go to Montreal. She would be alone. It 
could not be helped. So it was agreed that Captain Mc- 
Keever should take her back to Calgary. 

Perhaps love had raised the captain's spirits to a pitch 
too high for caution. Perhaps he 
counted too much upon the re- 
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back into the mountains Bedotte rode with his captive. 
When they had reached their camp, the outlaws flung him 
into a hut, with the cheerful assurance that he had 
vounded one of their number seriously. 

“We keep you here a while,” Bedotte informed him, “so 
cef Pierre, he die, then you die too.” 

Glumly, McKeever considered his second failure. It 
vas so humiliating, that he did not much care what they 
did with him. But at least he had forseen such a possi- 
bility, and there was always the chance that his comrades 
from the post would be able to find the trail. He took it 
for granted that his courier had made the trip safely. But 
the courier had returned to Cheval Blanc, so terrified by 
the threat of the gang that he said nothing of what had 

happened. So the days passed, 
[ week Mce- 





spect in which the uniform of the | 


Northwest Mounted was usually | 
held. At least, he did a foolish ARRATED 
thing. Entering the crowded sa- 


| 
loon he demanded: | | 

“Which of you is Joe Bedotte?”’ | | 

Half of the men crowded around | cast; ; 
the bar were friends of the outlaw. | Marie Louise 
The others were not anxious to | | 
have a quarrel with his cut-throat | 
crew. So McKeever found him- | | 
self in the center of a jostling mob, | 
while Bedotte slipped quietly away | 
by the back door. McKeeverwas '—— 
for making a fight of it, even 
against such odds, but Julio sprang quickly to his side. 

“You plav da beeg fool,” he whispered, and then, in 
general invitation, “I buy leetle drink.” 

The danger was averted, at least for the moment. Joe's 
vangsters slipped away one at a time, to follow their chief 
back into the fastnesses of the Caribous. MclKeever 
cursed himseif for his blunder. There was only one thing 
to do. He had instructions to arrest Bedotte. He had 
failed in that. The course that remained was to locate his 
hiding place and bring back a force adequate to round up 
the entire gang. At least he knew now the perils he was 
facing, and would be cautious accordingly. The following 
morning he dispatched a courier to the post with the infor- 
mation that he was following Bedotte into the Caribous, 
and asked that a force be sent after him if he did not 
return in five days. 

With deep misgivings, Marie Louise watched him ride 
away. He made light of her fears, promised to be careful, 
and gayly kissed her “au revoir.” 

Bedotte was an old campaigner. He knew that merely 
to retreat was only to postpone the issue. So as he with- 
drew into the mountains he left watchers along the trails. 
The first fruit of this caution was the capture of Mc- 
Keever’s courier. The dispatch was confiscated, and the 
man sent back with a warning that his life would pay for 
a betrayal. Then an ambush was set for the captain. 
Rut McKeever had become more cautious, and did not 
keep to the trail. As he approached the hiding place of 
the gang, a sixth sense warned him of danger. Dismount- 
ing, he reconnoitered on foot. A horse neighed, and he 
dodged behind a tree just as a long knife flashed past, 
missing him by inches. Bedotte’s men never used the noisy 
rifle except as a last resort. 

Then the fight bezan. His back toa big tree, McKeever 
watched for his foes to show themselves. He fired at a 
moving bush, and a yell of rage answered him. Again the 
knives sped toward him, but the men who threw them could 
not stop to aim, and although they pinned his coat to the 
trunk, his gun hand was free. The outcome was inevi- 
table, however. Circling around, while his attention was 
engaged from in front, several of the gang came upon him 
from behind, and McKeever was soon helpless. Then 
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|| Keever gave up all hope. 

then they told him that Pierre had 
died, and he was to be taken out 
and shot. Bedotte and his men 
stood there and grinned at him, 
| but he gave them nothing to gloat 
| over. It was part of his business 
to face death, and he would, please 
God, face it like a man. This was 
not to their liking. Perhaps if this 
captain had time to think about 
dying. he might not be so calm 
about it. 

“We geev you two hour to say 
your prayers,” said Bedotte, and 
they left him again, leaving a sentinel guarding the barred 
door. There was no escape. 
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After her betrothed had left, Marie Louise was lonely. 
To escape the sordid surroundings of Cheval Blanc, she 
went up into the hills. It was all beautiful and peaceful, 
just as she recalled it. The little, tumbling stream, in 
which she nearly had been drowned, fascinated her. It 
was a warm day and the brook was invitingly cool. So, 
stripping off shoes and stockings, she waded in the crystal 
water, and played with the ripples. 

It was thus that Julio found her, and watched from 
behind a screen of bushes. The savage was aroused again. 
He stared with hungry eyes, and a cruel smile came over 
his face. He waited until she was tired of her play and 
had put on her stockings and shoes. Then he came to 
where she stood. She greeted him with a friendly smile, 
but as she looked into his eves, her intuition told her that 
this was not the Julio who had saved her life, so many 
years ago. She diew away, but he stopped her, 2 heavy 
band on her arm. 

“Geev me da leetle kees,” he said, with a leer. 

She pulled herself away and ran, but it was a hopeless 
flight. 

“See,” he shouted after her, “ ‘way up dere, my leetle 
cabane w’ere da mountain scrape da sky. We go up dere, 
you an’ me.” 

Prostrated with fright and exhaustion, the girl fell head- 
long. The powerful half-breed caught her up in his arms 
as if she had been a child, and started up the mountain. 

“They'll kill you for this,” Marie Louise gasped. 

“T get keel some day, jus’ same—no diff’rent what for.” 

The burden was a light one when they started, but it 
was a steep climb, with here and there a mountain marsh 
in which the man sank almost to his hips. And Marie 
never ceased struggling as her strength returned, but he 
gripped her until she screamed for pain, and promised to 
lie still in his arms. When they reached the little cabin, 
Julio was exhausted. He could barely stagger the last few 
steps. Weariness, utter and complete, enveloped him with 
the swiftness of a violent blow. Like the breaking of a 
His herculean 


steel wire, something snapped in his brain. 














effort had broken down the savage in him. With physical 


weakness, the white man’s mind returned to its own. The 
fiend in him had died of its own venom. 

Marie Louise cowered in a corner, terrified. Julio 
approached her with a reassuring gesture. 

‘Don’ cry no more—Julio don’ hurt you,” he said 


softly. 

“Then take me back home,” the girl pleaded. 

“Too dark now—da trail not safe. You sleep in dere,” 
and he opened the door to an inner room. “Tomorrow I 
take you home.” 

With that he turned and left her, and building a big 
fire on the hearth. flung himself beside it. 

But Marie Louise could not sleep. She no longer feared 
for her safety, but the excitement drove away all possi- 
bility of slumber. Toward morning she heard Julio mum- 
bling in his sleep. The sound grew louder, and at last he 
began to shout and rave in delirium. She hurried out to 
wake him from what she believed was a nightmare, but as 
she bent over him she rec- 
ognized from his flushed 
face and burning hands 
that he was stricken with 
mountain fever. From 
childhood she had _ been 
familiar with the symp- 
toms and the simple rem- 
edies, for the malady 
was not dangerous under 

















““Geev me da leetle 
kees,” said Julio with 
a leer. 
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proper care. So she forgot the incidents of the previous 
day, remembering only that once he had saved her life, and 
flung herself into the task of curing him. 

So several days passed. The cabin was well stocked 
with provisions, for Julio was always prepared to be cut 
of from Cheval Blane by bad weather. Down in the set- 
tlement. it was noticed that Marie Louise was missing, 
and searching parties were sent out. They scoured the 
mountains, and finally keen eyes found the trail—the place 
where Julio had pursued her, and the spot where the two 
trails became one—where the man’s feet had sunk deep into 
the earth because of some heavy burden. And grim men, 
heavily armed, made their way to the little cabin. 

Julio’s mother had heard the mutterings, and took a 
short cut to warn her son. She it was who had given him 
his Indian blood, and despite her age she outstripped the 
armed searchers. 

“It’s all right,’ Marie Louise assured the mother and 
son. “Ll explain it to them.” 

She led the Indian woman out into the clearing, and 

when the posse arrived, told them that she had wandered 
on the mountain until she was lost, and had been 
brought to the cabin by the Indian woman. They 
accepted her explanation, as a mat- 
ter of course, and started back to 
the town. 

Then, to her dismay, Marie 
Louise learned that no word had 
come from Captain McKeever. As 
soon as she reached Cheval Blanc 
she hurried to find the courier who 
had started with the message to the 
post, and forced from him an admis- 
sion of his failure to perform the 
task. Then she went among the men 
of the town with a plea for a rescue 
party, but they shook their heads. 
They wanted no feud with Bedotte’s 
gang. The girl was frantic. Bedotte 
himself had secretly visited Cheval 
Blanc to discover if he was in dan- 
ger. He had taken occasion also to 
pay a visit to Lizette, who, knowing 
of the simultaneous absence of Julio 
and Marie Louise, had drawn con- 
clusions characteristic of her kind. 
But still to Bedotte she was cold 
and distant. At last, in response to 
his wooing, she said: 

“You keel Julio Sandoval 

-then, maybe, I lak you.” 

Another score to be set- 
tled. Bedotte slipped away 
into the Caribous again, to 
deal with McKeever as 
might be necessary. And 
then—Julio. 

Julio himself, recovered 
from his illness, and all un- 
suspecting of the danger 
which now pointed directly 
toward himself, came down 
. the mountain. To him Marie 

Louise went with her appeal 

for assistance for McKeever. 

What the men of Cheval 

Blanc had feared to do ina 

hody, he undertook to do 

single-handed, but Marie 

Louise refused to let him go. 
She would not wait in suspense, 
alone. Together they rode up the 
Caribou trail. 





“We keep you here a while,” Bedotte informed 
him, “‘so eef Pierre, he die, you die too.” 








Captain McKeever had finished his prayers. He was 
ready to pay the outlaw penalty for having killed one of 
their band. He had only two regrets—one that he had 
failed in his mission—but that was not so bad. He had 
gone against long odds, as the men of the Northwest 
Mounted were expected to do. Where he had failed, an- 
other would succeed. In fact, because of his very failure, 
the next time the law reached out for Bedotte, it would be 
more strongly armed. His greater regret was for Marie 
Louise. He knew she loved him, and that she would 
mourn for him, mourn too long and too deeply. She would 
stay in the sordid little settlement in the mountains, and 
lose the best years of her youth in vain sorrow. If he could 
only send her a last message—but he knew it would never 
be delivered. 

There was but one thing left for him to do, and that 
was to die like an officer and a gentleman. At least he 
could do that, and he would. As he steeled himself for the 
ordeal, he heard a muffled curse, and a struggle. Hurrying 
to the window he looked out. The gang had gone back to 
the main building of the camp, and Julio, creeping up un- 
observed, had taken the sentinel by surprise. In a few 
seconds the guard was lying motionless. There was a soft 
sliding back of the wooden bar which fastened the door 
on the outside, and Julio was in the doorway, one hand on 
his lips for silence, the other beckoning. And in another 
instant they were running through the woods to where 
Marie Louise was waiting with the horses. 

They had a few minutes head start—all they could have 
hoped for. A woman had witnessed the struggle at the 
hut, and warned Bedotte and his men. With hue and cry 
they started after the fugitives. 

Julio and McKeever dodged behind trees at the first 
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shot from their pursuers, and answered the challenge with 
lead. It gave the outlaws a fair warning that there would 
be no easy capture. They halted for a council of war, and 
their quarry took advantage of this to gain a still longer 
lead. But the move was observed, and the battle resumed. 
So the fight went on, the outlaws closing in at every op- 
portunity, and the captain and his rescuer dodging from 
tree to tree in their flight. 

Bedotte had shrewdly chosen for his hiding place, a spot 
which could be reached only through a single narrow gulch. 
It served his purpose perfectly for purposes of defence, 
but now it served McKeever and Julio as well in holding 
the pursuers at bay. Yet, in the end, they knew that 
numbers must count. Given sufficient time, some of 
Bedotte’s men could climb the sides of the gully, and from 
a point of safety above, have them at their mercy. It 
was at the farther end of this gully that Marie Louise 
waited with the horses—but there were only two horses, 
and the horse which carried a double burden soon would 
be overtaken. And Julio knew there were but two horses. 
He had not troubled to inform McKeever of the fact. 
In a lull in the firing, he suddenly turned to McKeever, 
and said: 

“We're in ver’ tight peench. Ever’ man for hees self. 
Au ’voir,” and he ran toward the entrance of the gully. 

McKeever was astounded at the move. It seemed that 
Julio was deserting him, even at the risk of being shot as 
he bounded across an open spot in the canyon. Mc- 
Keever knew he had no chance alone against the gang, and 
followed. Julio suddenly dropped down on his knees be- 
hind a big log. McKeever supposed this was only a 
momentary pause in his flight, and sned onward, the 

(Continued on page 128) 
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HIS is YOUR Department. Jump right in with your contribution. 

What have you seen, in the past month, which was stupid, unlife- 

like, ridiculous or merely incongruous? Do not generalize; confine your 

remarks to specific instances of impossibility in pictures you have seen. 

Your observation will be listed among the indictments of carelessness on 
the part of the actor, author or director. 











Strange Indeed 
NE thing that I noticed in Maxine Elliott’s first pic- 
ture, ‘Fighting Odds” was the presentation to her 
of a black band bracelet by one of the members of the cast. 
This bracelet she wore in the same scene before it was 


given to her. Rather strange, I think, to receive a present 
one already has. 
Very truly yours, 
Louts ELLEFSEN, Brooklyn, New York. 


Some We Know Do 
O one can dispute the educational value of the cinema. 
In “Open Places,” I learned that chickens keep late 
hours. The villain had killed a man, and returned the 
same night to his little cottage. The scene following the 


sub-title ‘““That Night,” shows a cottage in the darkness, 
and chickens running all about the place. 
FRANCIS ZIESSE, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Fatty Would Reduce 

N “Your Boy and Mine,” a Universal comedy, the thin 

boy whistles to the fat boy, and is shown a few feet 
away from the window where Fatty is sitting. Later on 
when Fatty joins him he crosses an alley, climbs a fence, 
and runs fast and far in the wrong direction to get to 
him. 

In “The Red Ace,” a secret service man opens a note 
book which is bound at the top. In the close-up to show 
his notations the notebook opens at the side. 

Mrs. W. M. Puetps, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Stranger Things Have Happened 
In “The Hawk,” Earl Williams was so unused to call- 
ing up his wife that he was obliged to look in the ‘phone 
book for his number. 
Rita Ret_ty, Wayne, Penn. 


One of the Oldest, But Still Going Strong 
HE new Fairbanks film ‘‘Down to Earth” contained 
one of the oldest inconsistencies known to the film 

world. Staying away from civilization two months, the 
men would have done credit to any barber shop, and the 
women’s clothes and hair were immaculate. The villain’s 
trousers even had a crease in them when he came back to 
the hotel after his two months ala Robinson Crusoe. 

Jno. BuLttncTON, Dallas, Texas. 


They'll Drown Poor Mary Vet 

LITTLE late perhaps to remark on ‘The Pride 

of the Clan,” but ‘here it is. The water was even 
with the decks, the boat about to sink, and yet when we 
are shown the interior of the old boat, the water is just 
coming in, with “Our Mary” in water up to her knees. 
How did they keep the interior from filling up, while the 
Loat was nearly submerged? 

AN OBSERVER. 


A Spirited Steed 

ECENTLY in the Universal production entitled, “The 

Soul Herder,” I discovered a very obvious fault on the 
part of the director. After the text which reads: ‘After 
a long night’s ride,’ we see the hero dashing madly along 
& mountain trail in pursuit of the villains, but strange to 
say the horse which he is riding looks as fresh as though 
he had just been taken from the stables. I know from 
experience that if you ride a horse for quite a period of 
time with any degree of speed, he becomes lathered and 
drooping, but not in this picture. 

R. M. S., Jr., New Haven, Conn. 


Hard to Explain 

AN you explain why the funny little general with the 

long white mustaches in “The Spy,” when telling an 
important piece of news to a group of patriots, stands with 
his back to them and his face to the camera? While 
watching the scene I was expecting the men behind the 
general to stretch out into a double line, and go through 
at least one verse and chorus of an opera number. 

ARTHUR TURNER, Brooklyn. 


They Should Teach ’em Esperanto 

N “The Man of Mystery,” a Vitagraph Blue Ribbon 

Feature starring E. H. Sothern, I was informed by 
the sub-title that the action was laid in Rome. The 
geography tells us that Rome is in Italy and that the 
people there speak Italian. Mr. Sothern said, “Show him 
in,” to his butler, so plainly that anyone could tell by his 
lips that he had spoken English. Directors should remem- 
ber that moving pictures have made most of us proficient 
in the art of lip-reading. 

N. BREWSTER Morse, New York City. 
Too Chic, Those Movie 
Menials 


ATHER odd that one 

never sees servants at- 

tired in the musical comedy 

4 outfits they wear in the 

movies. Maids, even in mil- 

lionaires’ homes do not wear 

silk hose, calf-length dresses, 

yard-long streamers on im- 

possible caps, and tea-plate 
size aprons. 

D. C. Dopp, Chicago, Ill. 
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While We Trembled for Her Safety 

N “Wolf Lowrie” Bill Hart leans-against his bunk house 

every eve until the light in his sweetheart’s window 
is blown out. One evening he detects her in danger, and 
instead of running over to her cabin which must be only 
a short distance away, he mounts his horse and rides for 
miles over hill and dale. This is done, no doubt, to give 
the villain time to half strangle Bill’s girl, or else Bill has 
awfully good eyesight. 

H. W. A., Tacoma, Wash. 


Dumb Show 

HE old Romans, consistently pursuing the Hellenic 

ideal of absolute perfection within a limited field, 
found in the dumb shows of their masked actors an excel- 
lent vehicle for the exposition of that ideal. And the dif- 
ficult art of pantomime has come down to us through the 
ages, in more or less pure form, until the miracle of the 
two-dimension drama appeared, ready to assimilate it and 
bring it into its own. 

But motion picture directors have apparently ignored 
this precious heritage, and instead of restrained expression 
of thought or emotion—actual transcription of the way we 
have seen people conduct themselves—what do they give 
us? Posing, gesticulation and facial contortion. The 
painstaking efforts of our screen players to “act out” each 
bit of business, is an insult to the intelligence of motion 
picture audiences. 

The Elizabethans disapproved of elaborate stage scen- 
ery because they thought it did not stimulate the imagi- 
nation. What chance have our poor imaginations? 

H. M. 
Another Equine Wonder 

N the Goldwyn picture, “Polly of the Circus,” one can- 

not help but marvel at “Bingo,” the circus horse. 
Polly rode him rapidly over hill and dale for, approxi- 
mately, three or four miles. Resting, only long enough 
for Polly to enter him, he joined the horses that were wait- 
ing for the gong, and easily won the race. Any other 
horse would have had the thumps, but “Bingo” came 
down the home-stretch as fresh as a rose. 

ETHELYN Fay, Tulsa, Okla. 


Faults A-plenty 

In “The Little American” where did Mary Pickford make 
the raid of the smart looking and perfectly fitting little 
dress which she immediately donned after arriving at the 
old chateau in France. She lost all her clothes on the sub- 
marined boat and landed at the Chateau in the dancing 
frock she wore when the boat was attacked. 

In a recent picture I saw a bride stand up with her 
guests and drink with them while she was being toasted. 

How do the movie people get married without a license? 
They do it every day. For instance in ‘The Little Terror” 


Violet Mersereau and her fiance left her grandfather’s 
house and paid an impromptu visit to the minister without 
ever concerning themselves with such an important trifle as 
Olive Thomas did the same thing in 
Bryn Mawr, ’16. 


a marriage license. 
“Madcap Madge.” 
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Earle, the Gallant, Suffers a Relapse 


ARLE WILLIAMS, the star of ‘““The Stolen Treaty,” 
completely overlooks the trivial courtesy of doffing his 
cocked-hat to say nothing of sweeping the ground with it, 
as we have heard was the custom during the period of 
George and Martha W., when a gentleman of old met his 
lady love. J. W. N. D., Galveston, Texas. 


Modern Innovations in the ’60o’s 


I DON’T often complain, but I don’t see why those direc- 
tors are not careful about details. Dorothy Gish was 
fine in “The Little Yank,” and it was a good Civil war 
story; but when the close-up of the house of that old 
Confederate ‘“‘villyun” was shown, I was very much aston- 
ished to notice a modern electric push-button on the frame 
of the door. H. C. P., San Antonio, Texas. 


And He Never Knew 

SAW “Their Compact” with Beverly Bayne and Fran- 

cis X. Bushman. In one scene F. X. B. pulled on his 
gloves thus wasting much effort, for when he got outside 
they were tucked in his belt. 

Also: In the “Ten O’Diamonds,” Dorothy Dalton and 
the butler were soaking up the wine supposedly, but the 
butler happened to turn the bottle around and showed the 
brand, “Applju.” Now I’ve drank Applju and I never 
knew till I saw that play what it does to one. They acted 
“puffectly scan’lous.” I wish somebody’d atoid me. 

Victor S. Hupson, Sacramento, Calif. 


“| Pearl Does a Lightning Change 

=) T the close of episode 

XII of “The Fatal Ring,” 

Pearl White is seen balancing 

in mid-air on a steel girder, 

clad in trousers and a sweater. 

| In the following episode Pearl 

still struggles on the girder, 
now wearing a tailored suit. 

~~. LAURENCE COHN, 
\, New York City. 


A Prosperous Penny-Pincher 
we N “The Gentle Intruder” 
featuring Mary Miles Min- 
a | ter, one of the titles introduced 
aoe ed | | an old gentleman as “‘a well- 
ae See | to-do lawyer.” In the next 
title his wife and daughter 
complain that they have not a 
decent dress between them. 
C. J. HANILSTON, 
Boston, Mass. 





Some Transformation 
HY do they do it? That’s the question. The direc- 
tor of the picture “Christus” should be given a vaca- 
tion. The mother of the sick girl who was healed wore 
the latest of high heels. Also Joseph started out in the 
desert with a mule and when he reached his goal his mule 
had grown into a camel. Strange! 
FRANCIS J. GUINAN, Baltimore, Md. 


Will It Be Ever Thus? 


N “A Son of the Hills,’ Antonio Moreno is rescued by 
Mary Anderson from a watery grave, and immediately 
after a scene is flashed on in which Mr. Moreno appears 
wearing dry, clean clothing, and there are creases in his 


trousers. Producers have been criticized for this in- 
numerable times. When will they learn the error of their 
ways? VERONA UHL, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Mrs. Kate Corbaley, winner of the first prize, and her four children. Stagg 


The Winners of the Contest 


The four prize-takers in the Photoplay-Triangle Scenario 


Contest tell something about themselves and how they did it. 


E promised, last month, some little stories from the 
prize winners themselves, and here they are: 

Mrs. Kate Corbaley, winner of the first prize, 
who is the wife of Charles Corbaley, a well-known construc- 
tion engineer of Los Angeles, Calif., doesn’t like to write 
about herself, but she has given us the picture of her four 
beautiful children, which tells a volume about her success 

in combining the occupations of mother and writer. 
Katherine Kavanaugh, winner of the second prize, hasn’t 
added much to her original statement, but the recounting 

of her experience will encourage many aspirants. 
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~ Miss Mabel Richards. . 


Mabel Richards’ letter is surely inspirational; enough to 
encourage the most feebly pulsing of faint hearts, and Mrs. 
Byrd Weyler Kellogg’s article shows us how the picture 
play has become standardized in the Great American 
Family. 

“Real Folks,” Mrs. Corbaley’s play, is now being filmed; 
so also is Miss Kavanaugh’s “Betty Takes a Hand,” with 
Olive Thomas, of Follies’ fame, in the title role. 

Next month we will publish the scenario of “Real Folks,” 
—the thousand-dollar prize winner. 

The “honorable mentions” need not feel discouraged. 





Mrs. Byrd Weyler Kellogg. 
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They were selected from over 7,000 submitted stories, and 
in a contest like this the sieve must necessarily be extraordi- 
narily fine. They are: ‘His Brother’s Keeper,” by Fran- 
ces E. Russell, Marquette, Mich.; “The Panther,” by Clara 
McCorkle, Seattle, Wash.; “Cupid Picks a Lock,” by W. 
Russell Cole, San Francisco, Calif.; *‘The Doctor,” by 
Sophie W. Newmeyer, Cleveland, Ohio; “A Man of Re- 
sources,” by Madeline Rice, Holliston, Mass.; ‘Tempering 
Justice,” by Gizelle Wohlberg, Waco, Texas, and “The 
Alien Strain,” by Katherine Kavanaugh, winner of the 
second prize. 


KATE CORBALEY 


Winner of First Prize — $1,000 
“Real Folks” 


Scenario : 


lo some people life is narrative; to others it is drama. 
To me life is dramatic; it is never just a story, and to me 
scenario writing is the easiest form of expression. 

A year ago | saw an item in a local paper stating that 
Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Drew wanted stories for their com- 
edies. I tried and failed. I tried again and succeeded, and 
the encouragement | received from Mrs. Drew is what led 
me to take up scenario writing. She told me I had the 
ability to create real people. 

My first five-reel play is still journeying. 

My second five-reel play won the first prize in the 
PHOTOPLAY contest. That it did is far more than a mere 
personal satisfaction, for it proves what I so earnestly be- 
lieve, that the day has come when people want plays of 
character and not plays in which exciting plots are hung 
on wooden automatons. 

There are no new stories. They have all been told over 
and over again ever since the world was young. Even 
Shakespeare took his plots where he found them, but our 
lives are infinitely richer because of the men and women 
he created. 

Because the kaleidoscope of humanity is infinitely ner- 
vous, and because man is of eternal significance in a world 
of temporal things I believe the scenarios of the future 
will show us real men and women who love and hate, suffer 
and rejoice, sin, endure, and conquer as we do ourselves, 
and that the plots of these scenarios will develop logically 
from the inter-play of characters. 


KATHERINE KAVANAUGH 


Winner of Second Prize— $500 
Scenario: “Betty Takes a Hand” 


I’ve spent a good part of my life on the stage; a number 
of seasons in stock, and seven consecutive seasons in vaude- 
ville, playing dramatic roles. 

Have written a number of sketches for the vaudeville 
stage, and this time last year I wrote my first photoplay, 
in synopsis form, and sent it out, never dreaming that it 
would be accepted. After what seemed a long time, I got 
a letter from Mr. Harry Hoyt, Scenario Editor of the 
Metro Company, accepting the story for the use of Miss 
Emily Stevens. 

I was surprised and delighted, of course, and a few 
months later had a new sensation in seeing my story on 
the screen. It is only fair to say that there was a great 
deal more story and much more gotten out of the idea 
than I had put into it, but it was my story just the same, 
and the company gave me full credit for it. A short time 
after that I sold “The Will o’ the Wisp” to the same com- 
pany. This was played by Mabel Taliaferro. 

These are the only two plays that have been produced 
so far, but others have been sold, and I am still writing 
and learning. I keep in touch with the moving picture 
trade papers, and go several times a week to see the late 
pictures, in order to see what the different companies are 
doing. 





Magazine 


I firmly believe that to write successfully for the screen 
one must have a dramatic sense—whether one is born with 
it or acquires it by training; and that secondarily, a great 
deal of study and application is necessary. 

It is like everything else in life; if success is worth hav- 
ing, it is worth working for. There is no “royal road.” 


MABEL A. RICHARDS 


Winner of Third Prize—$300 
Scenario: “ The Tree of Life” 


Has it ever been your experience to reach, with a sicken- 
ing sense of dismay, the apparent end of all your resources, 
physical and mental, when lo! suddenly the whole world 
changes, and a new and vibrant energy sweeps through you? 

Do you personally believe in that one last “try,” 
although you feel in your inmost heart that you’re headed 
straight for failure, and that the only sane and logical 
course would be to give up gracefully while you have the 
chance? 

Well, I do believe this with all my heart. 

A thin, gawky girl who grew too fast, I had to be kept 
irom school for a while. Later, when I did enter school, I 
won first honors, the class valedictory, the gold medal our 
school gave for continuous highest averages, etc. This was 
not, however, because of any brilliance or special aptness 
on my part, but was because I had to study hard to get any- 
where at all. It has always been so with me. After one 
year in high school, my plans for a broader education came 
to an end, for my help was needed. I took up stenography. 

Meanwhile, fostered by all my teachers and friends, the 
idea had grown within me that I could write. When 11 
years old, I had written a story, which was to be the first 
of a long series of “hopefuls.” It didn’t win the prize 
offered, but it did get “Honorable Mention.” I kept on, 
but nothing came of it. I remember so well the efforts of 
those years, wistful, inadequate little stories, groping out 
for the verities of life from my narrow little window. No 
wonder they didn’t sell! Day by day, I ground out dicta- 
tion at so much per, and in my spare moments wrote and 
creamed and planned and studied—always under the handi- 
cap of poor health. During all that time, I believe my only 
dissipation was postage stamps to and fro with special 
stress on the fro, if you please. Was success never com- 
ing to me? 

A year ago, I learned of this Scenario Contest. I had 
never written a scenario, knew nothing about how to go 
about it, but I felt like trying anyway. There was a chance 
that it might succeed better than my stories had. Besides, 
the prizes beckoned alluringly, for my mother and I are’ 
making payments on a little home. 

I sat down and wrote my best little story. I read it over, 
and over, but I felt only profound contempt for it. This 
child of my brain was a weakling, puny and knock-kneed 
It wasn’t worth its salt. In disgust, I threw it aside. 

A week went by, a month, two months. The contest drew 
rapidly to a close, but my customary enthusiasm simply 
wouldn’t enthuse. I persuaded myself that I was now for- 
ever through with writing, but I was abjectly miserable 
about it. But wait! Don’t you hate a quitter, too? Sud- 
denly I knew I just couldn’t give up that easily. All my 
lost courage surged back, bringing in fresh reserves with 
it, until I felt like an Amazon. I fairly shook that little old 
scrawny skeleton of a story of mine by its bony shoulders, 
and laid down the law to it. It dare not fail me in this 
pinch! It had to win one of the prizes! It must! At 
breakneck speed I went at it again, until, finally, there was 
but one day of grace left before the contest closed. Then I 
put on the finishing touches, and, with many a misgiving, 
sent my scenario away on its eventful journey. And now, 


just for that, I think I'll still have to keep on trving. 
(Continued on page 129) 
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All-Around Kin 


Raymond I, of Everywhere, Has Lost More 


Thrones than An yone in the Soverei ‘gn Business 


By ALLEN CORLISS 


LL this news of the European kingdoms crumbling, 

Czar Nicholas out of a job, King Constantine of 

Greece in search of employment, and the Kaiser 

on skids, is viewed with fear and trembling by 
Raymond Hatton, who makes a specialty of film monarchs. 

If kings become too unpopular in real life, they are liable 
to become unpopular on the screen and Hatton may be 
shy employment in one of his most important lines of 
endeavor. 

Hatton is the official king of the Lasky studio and has 
ruled over more photodrama nations than anyone else in 
Celluloid Land. 

Ray’s debut as a monarch was as the old king in support 
of Ina Claire in ‘‘The Puppet Crown,” and so well did he 
rule this mythical kingdom, that Cecil De Mille selected 
him to be the Dauphin in support of Geraldine Farrar in 
“Joan the Woman.” Hatton’s impersonation as the weak- 





As President Cavillo in ‘‘The American Consul.” 

























Above: Raymond Hatton as Charles, 
VII in “Joan the Woman.” 
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Hatton is the official 
king of the Lasky 
Studio. 

















At the right: Ina Claire 
and Raymond Hatton 
in ‘‘The Puppet 
Crown.” In this film 
Mr. Hatton made his 


debut as a monarch. 


ling King of France in this famous production is a classic, 
and firmly established him as one of the leading character 
actors of the screen. 

From ‘Joan the Woman” Hatton was delegated to rule 
over a South American province in support of Theodore 
Roberts in “The American Consul.” He was seen on the 
screen only for a few brief moments, but the scenes of the 
monarch strutting majestically over the slippery cobble 
stones is one of the most humorous incidents in the picture. 

From South America he was transported to a European 
kingdom in support of Jack Pickford and Louise Huff in 
“What Money Can’t Buy.” 

Hatton’s last portrayal of a monarch was as Montezuma, 
king of the Aztecs, in ““The Woman God Forgot,” a mag- 
nificent production featuring Geraldine Farrar. 
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From Aztec Palaces to 


j 
Rembrandt copies is a iong, 


long jump. 


ROM painting a street in Timbucktoo to reproducing 
F an old master in ten minutes is too much to ask of 
any artist, but it is all in the day’s work for Arthur 
Sheppard, the artist at the Lasky Studio. 
If there is anything to be done that has to do with 
paint, Sheppard and his assistants do it. 
Outside the window of every set that is filmed on the 
This 


stage there must be what is known as a backing. 
backing must be painted to represent just 
what one would looking out of the 
windows of the particular room in which 
the scenes are taken. 

Sometimes it is a tenement street. At 
other times the housetops of upper New 
York, or, in the case of offices, it may be 
the skyline of New York itself, or of the 
buildings across the street. 

These backings are rarely shown, but if 
the scene should be taken and the win- 
dows shown, there must be something in 


see 


Louis Leo, artist of the Morosco studios at work on a 
glass panel to be used in an interior church setting. 
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FIFTEEN FEET AWAY THEY’LL PASS FOR THE REAL THING 
























But Arthur Sheppard’s 
brush leaps through many 


centuries. 


back to harmonize with the setting and lend atmosphere. 

lor some ancestral hall or rich man’s home, the walls 
are naturally hung with paintings. In some cases the 
paintings must be old masters, and they must look the 
part. If it was actually necessary to show the real old 
master, the directors would try to secure it, but merely 
for wall decorations to create the proper atmosphere, the 
Sheppard copies defy the detection of anyone but an 
expert. 

Sheppard may be peacefully decorating 
a vase for a hallway when his phone will 
ring, and some excited interior decorator 
will inform him that he must have a Rem- 
brandt or a Van Dyke in half an hour. 

From his excellent library Sheppard se- 
lects a print of the painting desired. His 
canvasses are all stretched—he starts out 
and in twenty minutes he will have a copy 
that when fifteen feet away could not be 
detected from the original. 


Mr. Sheppard and one of his assistants plotting to de- 
ceive the camera, in their workroom above the studio. 
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HE hardest thing about the writing game is getting 
anything started. I’ve tried every opening attack 
in the correspondence course, with the result that | 
could discover no nice, pleasant, entertaining way of be- 
ginning this chapter. I know a lot of things to write about 
und they sound good as a monologue, but the minute | 
put them down on paper they seem flat and abby. And 
there’s no use in writing things for clever people to read 
unless you can interest them. Anyhow, I finally appealed 
to the editor for a “lead” and he said, “Oh, write some- 
thing about Christmas, or New Year’s, or something.” 
Just like that! 

Now I had thought about that myself—nothing so ter- 
ribly original about it either. What suggests itself more 
readily at this season of the year than a little Christmas 
sermon? Given a typewriter that can stand hard punish- 
ment, some copy paper, a certain space to fill and im- 
munity from blue pencil ambuscades, the impulse to launch 
into preachment is almost compelling. Now that I think 
of it, I should have started this page: 

“Well, here we are again with another Christmas and 
another New Year staring us in the face.” Clear, succinct 
and punchful—and seasonal! And with this cue, I should 
have gone on to tell you to do your Christmas shopping 
and shipping early, make some good New Year resolu- 
tions, and all the old stuff we know by heart and of which 
to a great degree, familiarity has rendered us contemptuous 
and cynical. 

While resisting the temptation to Christmas sermonize, 
there is one thought I'd like to get over. The Holiday 
spirit is a great deal like Sabbath observation. Most of us 
are extremely = well . 


DOUGLAS 
_ FAIRBANKS’ 
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“W/ HEN you 


say to a 
friend, ‘Happy 
New Year,’ put a 
real wish behind it. 
Make your friend 


Own | 


feel that you mean 


3° 


It. 
“Dou” Fairbanks 








friend, “Happy New Year,” put a real wish behind it, 
mentally if not audibly. And make your friend feel that 
you mean it. Sincerity is one of the greatest-—well, here 
we are preaching after all. Anyhow, when you wish some 
cne a “Happy New Year” this year, think what it will 
mean to the person you are “wishing it on’’—perhaps bet- 
ter health, or a higher position, or a happier lot than of- 
fered by the previous year. Put a real wish behind it 

it can’t do any harm and it might help a lot. 

The other day I received a letter from Japan that had 
unusual interest for me because of the oft repeated state- 
ment that our little brown allies have no sense of humor. 
With the assumed permission of my friend, Hidemi Takata, 
here it is: 

Koishihawaku, 
Tokyo, Nippon. 
Dear Sir, 

Please pardon this hasty writing. I was perfectly 
charmed by your excellenting acting which is full of 
humore. 

I was a gloomy boy. But since I saw your cheerful 
acting my gloomy heart has become very cheerful like 
you. 

Therefore I am writing this letter with thankful heart 
for you. And I am anxious to receive your photograph 
If you favor me with your photograph, I shall be much 
pleased and able to pride myself upon keeping the great 
actor’s photograph like you. 

Dear Sir, 
Your very obliged friend, 
Hipemt TAKATA. 





satisfied with our spir- 
itual welfare if we go 
to church once on Sun- 
day and make our kids 
sit around in stiffly 
starched clothes feel- 
ing that thev are being 
punished. It’s worse 
and more of it arourd 
Holiday time. 


Men and women 
who live’ ingrowing 
lives fifty-one weeks 


of the year, round it 
off with the fifty-sec- 
ond week spent in dis- 
tributing largess, or 
their old clothes to the 
less fortunate, and in 
the thought that they 
are making hundreds 
glad by wishing them 
a Happy New Year. 








I have reproduced 
this letter just to show 
that a suggestion of 
happiness, even on the 
screen, will have its 
effect. Hidemi was de- 
pressed—“‘a = gloomy 
boy” as he says—and 
something of the spirit 


of cheerfulness that 
was flickering before 
him penetrated the 


gloom, made him smile, 
and gave him a normal 
view of life. 

And now something 
tells me that my al- 
lotted space is nearly 
filled, so I take this 
opportunity to wish all 
of my friends—and 
everybody else — a 
Merry Christmas and 





The idea I want to 
get over is this: 
When you say to a 


999 


“Doug’s 





Douglas Fairbanks and his scenarioist, Miss Anita Loos, going over a script, just outside 
dressing room. 





a Happy New Year— 
and it’s a regular wish 
too. 
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Over the Top at Ft. Lee 


The “Seventy-first” enjoys a fight and a frolic with Bill Farnum in Fox’s “Les Miserables” 











All read) to go to France, vid Ft. 
Wadsworth, S. C., these recruits 
to democracy’s legion accepted thi 
invitation to make a bit of tobacco 
money and mix it up ® ith “} ight- 
ing Bill.” The orb of joy in the 
muddle of the picture 1s Farnum’s 


off- stage countenance. 


After the Sammies had garbed 
themselves in the fashion of Na- 
tional Guardsmen of old France. 
it may have been “Les Miserables” 
they were playing in, but there 
wads nothing miserable about the 
way they flung themselves into the 
fight on the barricade in the street 
of this transplanted Paris. 



























“Come out of that, you poor fish!” he commanded. 








Lionel of the Cinemas 


Miss Hortense Beverly, 


Beverly Court, Coldston Road, 


Hammersmith, West. 
My dear Hortense: 


My man Bowles wrote you of the outrageous treatment 


By Roy Somerville 


Illustrated by John R. Neill 


cine which always leaves a bad taste. 


inn-keeper! 


Fancy that froni an 


Bowles is highly indignant, and insists that | leave the 


hotel immediately. 


I received at the hands of the Lord Mayor of New York, 


U.S. A. Quite so. 

I placed the matter in the hands 
of the British Consul, who informs 
me that the rotters introducing 
themselves as Mary Pickford and 
Art Craft were rank imposters. 
Their charging a fee for filing the 
contract was a _ bally_ swindle. 
Fancy! 

The Lord Mayor expressed re- 
sret that he had me sent to the 
dotty ward of the hospital, but 
contends he was justified. He 
claims I burst into his office like a 
madman, demanding a contract 
with Mary Pickford at two thou- 
sand pounds a week. Perhaps I 
was a bit excited, but then how 
was one to know what these Amer- 
ican politicians will do in trade? 
Eh, what? He is now convinced 


that I am only a bit hard-headed—as hard as ivory, he 


said. Perhaps he is right, you know. 
trait. I have accepted his apology. 


The blighter! 

I trust you succeeded in exchanging my I. O. U. for 
fifty quid with your cousin, Lord Percy. 
this hotel asks me repeatedly to pay my account. 
told him that, in England, it is considered extremely bad 
taste to dun a gentleman, but he replied in a most insolent 
manner that some English gentlemen were like bad medi- 


The Previous Adventure of Lionel 


HE younger son of a baronet, Lionel 

found learning to be a soldier a bally 
nuisance, so he came to the States to make 
his fortune. The idea of going into trade 
made him shudder, he disliked the notion 
of marrying for a living, so the only thing 
left was to enter the cinema business. He 
wrote to Mary Pickford, offering his serv- 
ices as leading man, but much to his annoy- 
ance, received no reply. Fortunately, how- 
ever, he chanced to stumble over a young 
woman in a hotel lobby, whom he knew must 
be Mary Pickford because she was so fami- 
liar with the cinema business, or “movies” 
as it was ridiculously called in the States. 
The young woman admitted that her name 
was Pickford and introduced Lionel to Mr. 
Art Craft, who offered Lionel a contract. 


the United States 
should be sent to 
you think? 


It is a Glendenning 


The manager of 
I have 
you know. 


tub. Fancy! 





I wish I could. 
With constant affection and all that, your 


LIONEL. 


Dear Hortense: 

The lad at the cigar-stand in- 
forms Bowles that I am a celebrity 
—that the newspapers teem with 
my exploits in the Lord Mayor’s 
office, and the neat way I handled 
the swindlers. Quite so. I feared 
at first he might be spoofing, but 
Bowles has brought me copies of 
all the bally publications in the 
city and I find he is quite correct. 
It is most extraordinary the way 
the facts are twisted, but through 
it all one may trace the dominant 
note that a Briton fears no foe. I 
am enclosing the clippings. The 
one in which the editor comments 
on my generous acceptance of the 
Lord Mayor’s apology, and thank- 
ing me on behalf of the people of 


for averting a grave international crisis. 
the Times. 


Quite decent of me, don't 


I am so busy being interviewed by the bally reporters 
that I shall have very little time to write a long letter. I 
refused to see the blighters at first, but it was quite useless, 
Bowles found them most impossible. 
pushed past him into my room, where I was taking my 


They 


1% 
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I quite forgave them, as they proved to be such a jolly 
lot, and with such a keen appreciation of my remarkable 
personality, as one beggar put it. You will notice his flat- 
tering account of an interview with me. I consider it quite 
a compliment that he should try to imitate my English 
manner of speaking. A sorry mess to be sure, but never- 
theless. the poor blighter meant well. Quite so. 
Another press chap is at the door, so I must close this 
letter and receive him. 
With love, and all that sort of thing. 1 remain, your 
LIONEL. 


Dear Hortense: 

Ll am forced to work in the cinemas! 

rhis is slavery in a most outrageous form. I shall com- 
plain to the British Consul at the first possible moment. 

It came about in the most amazing manner, you know. 
That person at the door, whom I mentioned in my last 
jetter, was no reporter. Not at all. It was a fat, little 
bounder named Spink, the proprietor of the Alibi Film 
Corporation, or some such bally rot. And with him came 
that obnoxious manager person who has developed a most 
impertinent interest in my personal affairs. The cinema 
person advanced upon me with the most annoying famil- 
iarity, and declared: 

“Well, old top, you win!” 

‘Win what, may | ask?” I replied with hauteur, hoping 
to shame the little bounder. 


*A job with the famous Alibi Films,” he replied, not the 




















With love and all that sort of thing, 
I remain, your 
Lionel. 


least bit abashed. 
some pippin.” 

“I beg pardon,” I vouchsafed coldly. 

“Oh, all right,” with a gesture of impatience—the rotter. 
“Keep it up if you want to. Maybe that’s the best play 
after all.” 

‘Are you trying to rage me, or is this another swindle?” 
1 queried, with a suspicion that all was not right. 

The little bounder studied me for several minutes before 
making an answer—the insolent beggar. Then he turned 
to that obnoxious manager person and remarked, as though 
I was not in the room at all: ‘Heavens, Joe! I think it’s 
on the level! What a find! The good looks of Harold 
Lockwood, the drawing-room manners of John Drew. and 
the head of Francis X. Bushman.” He regarded me doubt- 
fully, and added: ‘I'll sign you up, but I'll put a clause 
in the contract to cut your salary if this turns out to be a 
publicity gag. Now, what salary do you want?” 


“Who's your press-agent? He's sure 


Magazine 


Two thousand pounds a week—not a shilling less,” I 
responded firmly, having in mind, you know, that I was 
once more in trade. One would think that the bounder had 
been struck between the eyes by a cricket-ball. He fell on 
the lounge and begged for air until I began to feel a bit 
alarmed. Then he opened his eyes again, and asked the 
obnoxious manager person if he had heard aright. Upon 
receiving the proper assurances, he recovered and looked at 
me so abjectly. I felt quite sorry for him, until he asked 
in a hopeless sort of voice: ‘How about two quid—ten 
bucks a day during the life of the picture?” 

Fancy! A Glendenning at two quid a day! I ignored 
him completely, and turned to faithful old Bowles. 

“Call the porter. and have this bounder thrown out of 
the hotel,” I ordered. 

And then the conspiracy was revealed! That obnoxious 
manager person stepped forward, and countermanded my 
orders in rather angry tones. He came close to me and 
thrust out his jaw in that vulgar way the costers do in 
civilized countries. 

‘He's not going to be thrown out,” he snarled, “but you 
are, if you turn down this chance to go to work and make 
enough to settle your bill.” 

I am still living at the hotel—a peon. You see the con- 
sequences cf not hastening that loan from Lord Percy? 
Now I am forced into trade, willy-nilly, and at a slave’s 
wage. Iam having Bowles read Uncle Tom’s Cabin, or 
some such bally rot, as I am ignorant of the laws against 
peonage, and [ am quite certain the black found a means 
of escape. 

As you are to blame for my predicament, you should 
agitate my bondage in the news sheets, and interest mem- 
bers of Parliament. In the meantime, I remain, your 

LIONEL. 





ear Hortense: 

I received your letter containing the fifty quid from your 
cousin, Lord Percy. Too late! I am bound out to the gal- 
leys of trade. Lionel Glendenning is legally a serf—a 
Briton in chains! Quite so! 

Bowles is heart-broken over my horrid fate. He found 
that Uncle Tom escaped his shackles only by a cruel death. 
I do not wish to escape that way. The contract only calls 
for six weeks—then for freedom and revenge. Righto! 

I went out to the thing they call the “lot” today. Such 
a bally crowd, you know. And the pretty girls—fluffs as 
the lad at the cigar-stand called them. Perhaps my term 
will not be so unpleasant, as you know, old dear, the 
feminine influence lightens all of a man’s troubles. Suffer- 
ing has made me quite sentimental, don’t you think? 

But what a sickly lot of people to be sure. Most of them 
have pasty, yellow complexions, with deep blue shadows 
around the eyes, and slender bodies that are quite anemic. 
[ shal] have an interesting letter to write to the Times on 
conditions here at the expiration of my six weeks’ service. 
Righto! (A pun, by jove! Write—righto—don’t you 
know. Nothing can affect a Glendenning’s sense of humor.) 

The little bounder, Spink, introduced me to a pleasant 
sort of chap he called a director. I shall report the inter- 
view in their own jargon, for most of it was unintelligible 
to an educated mind. Perhaps you will be able to inter- 
pret it. 

“Lord Caccywax,” said Spink, referring to me, “meet 
your director, Mr. Schmidt.” (A Boche! My humiliation 
was complete.) ‘He is just casting up for the greatest 
melodrama you ever saw. Lots of punch, and all that, with 
two falls over the cliff. And get the title: ‘The City of 
Sin.’ Ain’t that a knockout? Now, you—” He stopped 
as he noticed the cold glare in my eye. ‘‘What’s the mat- 
ter?” he asked. ‘Don’t you like it?” 

‘Whether I like it or not is matter of small considera- 
tion. I am not Lord Caccywax; in fact, I doubt whether 
I shall have 


such a title is mentioned in Burke’s peerage. 
























Bowles look it up, however, before | make a positive asser- 
tion. Believe me,” I continued addressing Mr. Schmidt, “1 
am no swanker. I am simply an English gentleman, the 
second son of Lord Horace Glendenning, of Battersly.” 

The director person extended his hand and cried im- 
pulsively, “Thank heavens! We'll have one foreigner on 
the lot who is not a duke or an ear] or a count in dis- 
guise.” I ignored the extended hand, and the Schmidt per- 
son looked toward the little bounder inquiringly. 

“You don’t mind my little jokes, do you, old top?” he 
apologized with offensive familiarity. Addressing Schmidt, 
he added: ‘The old top doesn’t mind anything I say. He’s 
dead from the neck up.” 

I disdained to contradict the rotter. 1 gave him the lie 
direct by moving my head rapidly in all directions. It was 
not too subtle for the little bounder, as one might suppose. 
Instantly, he became eftusively polite, and begged me to 
withdraw into an adjoining room that he might discuss me 
more freely with this Schmidt person. Eventually, I shall 
teach these commoners their places. Nevertheless, I re- 
mained close to the partly open door and made a few notes 
of the conversation. The Spink thing was talking: 

“IT can’t make out yet whether he is a simp or a wise 
guy; but either way I’ve coppered the ace. If he’s a simp, 
those good looks and good manners will make him the big- 
gest kick in the pictures for drawing-room leads. And if 
he’s a wise guy, he’s a damned good actor. And publicity! 
Say, he’s had more space than the President. All we have 
to do is the follow up stuff. I just landed him about a 
half hour ahead of the Shox Film bunch.” 

I shall have Bowles take my notes to the lad at the 
cigar-stand for interpretation. I have already had him ask 
what a simp might mean. He came back with the surpris- 
ing information that it meant a boob. I am not susceptible 
to flattery, but one does not like to miss the meaning of a 
compliment, does one? Eh, what? 

As I was leaving the bally lot, the Boche director gave 
me final instructions in this impertinent manner: ‘Report 
at nine o’clock tomorrow morning unless it rains. Make 
up for soup and fish.” 

Quite so. I have turned the entire matter over to Bowles 
for a solution. You will have to excuse a longer letter at 
this time, Old Pollvwogs. as T am jolly well exhausted. 

Your 
LIONEL. 


Dear Hortense: 

My first day in the cinemas! What an extraordinary 
title for a written heirloom to my posterity! Some day, 
when Bowles is not too busy, I shall have him transcribe 
an account of my peonage. I would attend to the matter 
now, but these literary efforts tire one so, and I shall need 
all of my energy for the frightful days to come on the lot. 

This day was a series of shocks, you know, and so wear- 
ing on the nerves. Bowles awakened me at the beastly hour 
of half after seven. Fancy! I offered the beggar a sov- 
ereign to tell me it was raining, but he could not be bribed, 
and I was quite too drowsy to insist. Unfortunately, the 
sun was shining brightly; so I had my tub, and lingered 
a bit over my personal appearance. I would not have the 
‘fluffs’” see me at a disadvantage. Not that I care for their 
hally opinions, old dear, but I have heard that one should 
dress well in trade circles. 

As we started out for the studio or lot, Bowles made a 
sudden dash back to the lodgings, and returned with an 
oddly-shaped bundle. In response to my natural query as 
to what the bally thing contained. Bowles became mys- 
terious: 

“T shan’t tell yet, sir. It is a surprise for you 
studio, sir. Thank you, sir.” 


at the 


The beggar’s manner was most amusing. but when 
30owles behaves that way. one is always certain of a 


Righto! 


pleasant surprise, you know. 


Lionel of the Cinemas 














Perhaps I was a bit excited 


The insolence of these bally tradesmen! We arrived at 
the studio but an hour late, and this Boche director was 
tearing up and down the stage like a dilly person. 

“For the love of Mike!” he bellowed coarsely. 
do you think you are—Dave Griffith? 
up—pronto!” 

The most part of his tirade was unintelligible, as I have 
no acquaintance with the persons mentioned; but the make- 
up—I had quite forgotten it, you know! Indeed, I had 
not learned the meaning of the expression,—‘‘make up for 
soup and fish.” 

Faithful old Bowles! As I hesitated uncertainly, I 
caught his eye. It was half-closed—a signal I had taught 
him when he had something of a private nature to com- 
municate. I turned sharply and went to the little lodge 
pointed out as my dressing-room. Once inside, the rascal 
began to unwrap the mysterious bundle he carried. 

“You see, sir,” he explained. “I was quite hard put to 
discover what was meant by soup and fish, sir and make- 
up, sir. Not wishing to betray your secrets, sir, I ques- 
tioned the lad at the cigar-stand about make-up alone, sir. 
He told me—costume, sir. I had no need to inquire further, 
sir. A costume for soup and fish. Here it is, sir.’ 


“Who 
Get on your make- 


Righto! Bowles is becoming deucedly clever, you 
know. His former master must have been a stupid ass. 


While I was in deep thought on this subject, he uncovered 
the costume. The faithful beggar had sat up all the night 
preparing it. 

Really! It was most artistic. The main piece repre- 
sented a bally fish with a papier mache head, and silver 
spangles were worked into the satin body, for all the world 
like scales. A series of small fans supplied the fins, while 
a larger one, the tail. Extraordinary, don’t you think? 
He had borrowed a soup-tureen and ladle from the chef at 
the hotel for the fish to carry. Soup and fish, don’t vou 
see? Clever! Eh, what? 








isa 
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{ am ordinarily quite sparing in my praise, having no 
wish to spoil a good servant, but I was quite carried away 
by his cleverness, and complimented him several times. He 
fairly glowed with pleasure, until I asked how one got into 
the bally thing. He looked so blank, you know, that I 
realized at once he had forgotten to leave an opening. The 
stupid ass! He had to rip the seams, and sew them up 
again, after I was safely inside. 

Meantime, the Boche director was sending messengers 
every few moments, commanding us to hurry. The rotter! 
Eventually, Bowles led me to him. Through the eyes in 
the tish-head, I could perceive the astonishment of the play- 
ers; so their attempt to vent their jealousy in ridicule and 
laughter was quite lost upon me. I was most interested in 
the expression on the director person’s face—a mixture of 
surprise and speechless admiration. He could only gasp: 
“What the —” but could not finish the sentence. Finally, 
he asked Bowles: ‘What is it?” 

“It’s my master, sir—Mr. Lionel Glendenning, sir. I 
designed the costume, sir. Thank you, sir.” 

My departure from the rule against praising servants 
was having its effect. Bowles was fairly bubbling over 
with conceit. He designed it, did he? Who gave him the 
idea? The beggar had never heard of a soup and fish cos- 
tume before | mentioned it to him. Only gentlemen have 
of honor in these matters. That conceited ass, 
Bowles, was speaking again. 

‘They ll never guess the answer 

“The answer to what?” The 
puzzled. 

“The answer to the charade, sir. Soup and fish, sir. If 
they should guess it, you could turn it off with a laugh, sir, 
and say, ‘No—Jonah and the whale.’ Quite a tricky one, 
don’t you think, sir?” 

One would think that the Boche director had been struck 
a sudden blow in back of the neck. His head scrunched 
down into his shoulders, and he shrieked ‘ouch! ouch!” so 
loudly and repeatedly, that everyone was attracted —includ- 
ing that little bounder, Spink. 

*“What’s the matter?” he inquired, betraying alarm. The 
matter was explained to him and he fairly choked with 
coarse laughter. I was quite disappointed when he recov- 
ered his breath. 

“Come out of that 

“T regret, | cannot 
though muffled. 
the ballv thing.” 


a sense 


do you think so, sir?” 
director looked a_ bit 


you poor fish!” he commanded. 
you poor soup!” I was a bit sharp, 
“You see, I am jolly well sewed up in 


Climbs a building— 





OBLE, grave young minister who comes of fighting stock, 
Cleans up western mining town and saves his little flock; 


Loves a girl whose father’s bad— 
Wins the maid—converts her dad— 
Just the sort of stuff Bill Hart can handle! 
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A clever retort! Eh, what? The players were howling 
with laughter at the little bounder’s discomfiture, as Bowles 
led me back to the dressing-room. 

I have learned since that the costume for “soup and fish” 
is evening dress. And in the day-time, too! Fancy! Any- 
one but a stupid ass like Bowles would know that. Quite 
so. ; 

Love, and all that sort of thing, from your 

LIONEL. 


Dear Hortense: 

The most appalling thing has happened to me. ‘Today, 
I was carried away from the lot in a swoon, and am lying 
in my bed at the hotel, expecting death at any moment. 
The grim monster will soon release you from your troth to 
me, and then I presume you will marry Hugh Baxter. The 
rotter! Tell father I forgive his harsh treatment of me. I 
have arranged with Bowles to take over the balance of that 
fifty quid loaned by Lord Percy, which will pay his passage 
back to Briton’s shores. That obnoxious manager person 
may whistle for the money—one cannot collect from the 
dead, can one? I am quite prepared to die. 

It is all so sudden, you know. It was raining on the lot 
today, and I wandered into a large building from which a 
most mysterious greenish light was issuing. 

The interior of the building was divided into a number 
of small rooms made of the most flimsy material. Evi- 
dently some of the players live on the lot. Quite handy, 
you know, and all that, but not the sort of thing for people 
of refinement. e 

Chancing to pass a drawing-room that was vacant, and 
noting a large mirror—well, you know, my habits, old dear. 
I stopped to arrange my tie. No one will ever know the 
horror that surged over me as I saw my face. It had turned 
a purplish-green that extended down my neck! 

Bowles insists that it must have been an illusion, that 
my head and neck are quite normal, and makes a pretence 
of forcing a * * * mirror into my hand that I may 
judge for myself. Faithful ar! J appreciate 
his good intent, but I have no wish to * * *_ horrid 
death-head again. It is the bubonic plague—the * * * 
death. The mortification has, as yet, extended no further 
than the head and neck. 


That little bounder, Spink, recog- 
nized the symptoms that first day at the studio—I am dead 
from the neck up! 

Good-bye forever, from your loved and lost 
LIONEL. 


Tabloid Scenarios 


ISSIPATED eastern youth disowned by wealthy dad— 
Punches cattle—meets a girl pursued by outlaws bad: 
makes a raid—swings to safety with the 

This would make a bully script for Fairbanks! 


maid— 








IFE invites young sister for a visit—husband’s glad; 
Sis makes eyes at husband—really things look bad! 
Sister makes an awful scene— 
Puts a bullet through his bean— 
What a lovely part for Theda Bara! 
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scenario writing or studio employment. 
will not be given in this Department. because a complete list 
of them is 
Write on only one side of the 
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do not have to be a subscriber to Photoplay Magazine 
to get questions answered in this Department. It is only 


require d that you avoid questions which would call for unduly 
long answers. euch as synopses of plays, or casts of more than 
one 


play Do not ask questions touching 


Studio 


religion, 
addresses 


printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
paper. Sign vour full name 


>) and address; ‘only initials will be published if requested. It 





Kray Z., 
Marguerite Clark about your rumor that she 


IrHica, N. Y.—Just called up 
was killed. She is positive, she says, that 
there’s no truth in it. Blanche Sweet and 
Marguerite Courtot are temporarily off the 
screen. It is about a year since Miss Sweet 
has appeared before the camera. The “X” 
it not an unknown quantity; it stands for 
Xavier. Artcraft and Paramount are owned 
by the Zukor interests. Glad you like the 
new size. Most everybody does. 


L. M., CHicaco.—Your kick received and 
placed on file. Mr. William S. Hart tells us 
that he “don’t give a whoop” if the whole 
world calls him “Bill,” so there you are. We 
can't think of anything more manly than 
that vurry monacker even if it isn’t so gosh- 
hanged dignified. .Wot’s dignity between 
friends ? 


MARGARET, PHILADELPHIA.—Now that we 
know what you do with the pictures, we'll 
ask the editor to print more of them in the 
art section. Would like to advise you about 
the display of your favorites, but when it 
comes to art, we’re an awful dub. 

YVONNE, MONTREAL, CANADA.—We regret 
to state that Jack Mulhall is reported to be 
married. Write him at Universal City, Cal., 
and Mary Pickford, just Hollywood, Cal. 





READER, NEW STRAITSVILLE, 
lian Eltinge is now a movie. 
if his first picture is 
isn’t married. Mr. 
O’Brien is back on 
“Cousin Lucy.” 
are in retirement, 
others hoping it 
the turn on us, 
stuff. 


O.—Yep, Ju- 
Good one, too, 
any criterion. No, he 
Fellowes is. Eugene 
the stage playing in 
All of your old favorites 
some permanent and the 
isn’t. You almost called 
especially that Greek god 


Woop Nympu, LAKE Det AWARE, N. Y.— 
Theda Bara played in Camille,” “Cleopa- 
tra,’ “The Red Rose” am “DuBarry,” after 
“Heart and Soul.” Mlle. Valkyrien may be 
addressed at 416 Longacre Building, New 
York City. She reads English; writes it, too. 
Haven't heard anything about Mary Garden 
losing her voice. 


EVELYN, FRAMINGHAM, Mass.—Bryant 
Washburn has been signed by Pathe. An- 
tonio Moreno is with the same company. 
Write Wallace Reid, Douglas Fairbanks and 
Vivian Martin at Hollywood, Cal.; Gail 


Kane at Los Angeles, and Marie Walcamp at 
Universal City. 


you desire a personal reply. enclose self-addressed, 
envelope. 
Magazine. 


sti amped 
Write Vhotoplay 


Chicago. 


to Questions and Answers, 


HaroLp's, ToLrepo, O—Marshall Neilan 
played opposite Mary Pickford in “Butter- 
fly.” Write him, care Lasky’s, Hollywood. 
Roscoe Arbuckle’s address is Long Beach, 
Cal. 
CLARA, 


Cuicaco.—Herbert Rawlinson is 


the husband of Roberta Arnold, who is on 
the stage. Alice Joyce is still the wife of 
Tom Moore. Write us often. 


N order to provide space 

for the hundreds of new 
correspondents in this de- 
partment, it is the aim of 
the Answer Man to refrain 
from repetitions. If you can’t 
find your answer under your 
own name, look for it under 
another. 

All letters sent to this de- 
partment which do not con- 
tain the fullname and address 
of the sender, will be disre- 
garded. Please do not violate 





this rule. 
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JEAN, DetRoIT, MicH.—That’'s a very cute 
knickname. When you don't know the ad- 
dress just send it care PHOoTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 
350 North Clark Street, Chicago, and it will 
be forwarded. 


Mitprep, BATtoN Rovce, La.—Only that 
which you recognize as regular advertising in 
this magazine is paid matter. The editor se- 
lects the material and pictures and there is 
no charge to the players. The reason why 
you see more pictures of certain prominent 
players than others is that they are more in 
the public eye. Naturally the high salaried 
players spend more money for photographs, 
so that there is always a supply of them 
coming in. House Peters is not engaged, at 
this writing. He was a successful actor on 
8 speaking stage and has played with Lu- 
bin, Famous Plavers, Lasky and most of the 
other big companies. He is married, has a 
son nearly two years old, and will be glad 
to get that letter you tell about if you ad- 
dress him at Beverly Hills, Los Angeles, Cal. 

























EK. P., Newport, Victoria, AUSTRALIA.— 
Charles Chaplin was born of English parents 
in France and is still, like you, a subject of 
King George. 





V. S. M., WasHincton, D. 


C—It was 
kinda silli, as Richard Carle says, to see 
Robert Warwick playing a college man; yet 


a short time ago, we saw Dusty Farnum in 
a football suit. Your letter with its resume 
of past stars and plays was like a whiff of 
old Javender. Anna Nilsson played last with 
George Cohan in “Seven Keys to Baldpate.” 


Jack Drumeer was the willan in “The After 
Glow.” 
Q., SHELDRAKE, N. Y.—Don't know 


Henry. 
Bill, 


The only Russells on our books 
Dan and Thaw. 


are 


DUCHEss, JosepH, Mo.—Never heard 
of “The Forest Nymph.’ It sure is strange 
that the girls fall in love with screen stars; 
can’t understand why they do Is Mrs. 
Bushman jealous? That's a very personal 
question, but if we were she, we wouldn't 
be. 


RutTH, Racine, Wis.—Some companies 
believe it is bad policy for husband and wife 
to play together. Actresses assume stage 
names because they do not like their own 
for that purpose. Of course, this is merely 
our assumption. 


G. M., PittssurcH, Pa.—‘The Raiders,” 
with H. B. Warner in the leading role, was 


released March 5, 1016. Dorothy Dalton 
played opposite. “Mickey” is now the prop- 
erty of Triangle unless it has been sold 


within the last month. 


D. anp J., INpiANAPotis, Inp—Who do 
we consider the most beautiful girl in screen- 
land? Gee, if we told you that, it would 
take up a whole page. Mary Thurman is 23 
years old. She’s married, too; pity ’t is true. 


R. S., WinnEBAGO, Minn.—Dorothy Dal- 
ton is the divorced wife of Lew Cody, also 
of the screen, and she is a native of Chicago, 
American descent, and gray eyes. Chaplin's 
last picture, “The Adventurer.’ Howard 
Hickman is now with Paralta. 


W. C., New Yorx City—If it hadn't 
been for your note we would have remained 
in ignorance as to Miss Nielson. If she is 
“the greatest of European film stars,’ no 
doubt she'll soon get a situation. 
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B., Sprinc Vatiey, N. Y.—Elliott Dexter 
played opposite Miss Pickford in “A Ro- 
mance of the Redwoods.” Joseph Schenck, 
the husband of Norma Talmadge, 1s manager 
of the Marcus Lowe interests. Judging trom 
your handwriting, we would state, ex cathe- 
dra, as it were, that you would be success- 
ful in the movies, as you write a great deal 
like Mary Pickford. 


E. B., GREENVILLE, S. C_——Montague Love 
is 40 years old. He was on the legitimate 
stage tor many years. It is much more dif- 
ficult for a mature actress to “get away with 
it” in ingenue roles on the screen than on 
the stage. Alice Brady is 22 and the daugh- 
ter of the Brady of World. Arthur Ashley 
doesn’t say whether he is or not, so the in- 
ference is that he isn’t—single. Mary Pick- 
ford has been married about seven years. 


E. V., San Jose, Cat.—Your Mersereau 
information is all contained in the December 
issue. Violet and her sister Claire are still 
filmers. 


MARGARET, VANCOUVER, B. C.—Mae Marsh 
is said to get a salary of $2,500 weekly, 
while Miss Pickford gets at least tour times 
that amount. Can’t understund where you 
people get the idea that we are making 
guesses on handwriting. All we know about 
chirography is that some of it’s easier to read 
than others. 


M. G. C., Des Mounes, Ia.—Here are the 


“opposites’ you want: Robert Vaughn, 
with Marguerite Clark in “Still Waters”; 
Mahlon Hamilton, in “Molly-Make-Be- 
lieve’; William Sorelle, in “Fortunes of 
Fifi’; Richard Barthelmess, in “The Valen- 
tine Girl’; Thomas Meighan, with Laura 
Hope Crews in “Blackbirds”; Owen Moore, 


with his wife in “Cinderella”; Sylvia Bre- 
mer, with Charley Ray in “The Millionaire 
Vagrant"; Charlotte Burton, with William 
Russell in “Soul Mates’; Charles Richman, 
with Norma Talmadge in “Battlecry of 
Peace.” You're entirely welcome. 


Betty, Watersury, Conn.—The 
way to find out is to write them 
cost much to try, anyhow. 


only 
Don’t 


R. J., ATLANTA, Ga.—Musta been some 
other magazine. We don't like to advise 
girls about going into the movies, except to 
advise them not to 


A. R. T., SEATTLE, WAsuH.—David Powell 
may be reached care Mutual. Charley Chap- 
lin is not married. He isn’t quite certain 
that two can live as cheaply as one, and it 
costs something to live these days. The 
sample of your art is excellent 


N. W., Ennio, Okta.—Mary Pickford has 
several autos and she drives them herself oc- 
casionally. She is a five-footer. Edward 
Earle is married; Kerrigan isn’t. Mr. Wal- 
thall is 39 years old. His wife is Isabel 
Fenton, once of the stage. 


A. G. G., Bipperorp, Me.—It certainly is 
a shame—a million sestercias for eight com- 
edies; and besides, the money virtually goes 
out of circulation, they tell us, after it’s paid 
over to him. Kenneth Harlan hasn’t en- 
listed, as he is now with Universal. Cheer 
up; they wont get the Answer Man until 
the last possible draft. 

BLANCHE ADMIRER, SANGER, CAL.—Blanche 
Sweet is only temporarily off the screen, and 
we expect to see her back soon. She is a 
native of Chicago but her adopted state is 
California, which ought to tickle you. 








J. S., Provipence, R. I.—Antonio Morené 
is with Pathe, George Cohan with Artcraft, 
and Charley Ray is married, but childless. 
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KuURIOSITY, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— 
“Wooden Shoes,’ in which Bessie Barriscale 
appeared, was filmed at the Triangle studio, 
Culver City, Cal. Jack Livingsion provided 
most of the support. Emmy Wehlen didn’t 
play in “The Slacker ;” it was Emily Stevens. 
What do you mean by a “fit education for 
a moving actress ?” 


R. F., Norrotk, VA.—No, her right name 
is not Pauline Frederick; it’s Mrs. Willard 
Mack. But it only happened a few months 
ago. 


L. S., Jersey City Hricuts, N. J.—Ella 
Hall wasn’t born in Hoboken, but almost. 
New York City has the honor. Pearl White 
was on the stage a half dozen years before 
taking to the shadows. All the persons you 
mention are Americans. Pathe and Univer- 
sal are the most serious offenders, as they 
commit more serials than all the rest of 
them combined. 

WENE, SAN AntTOoNIO, TEx.—It costs more 
to make magazines now, and besides, don’t 
you get more tor your money? Confiden- 
tially, we can tell you that more PHotopLay 
MaGazINes have been sold at the increased 
price than ever before. “Pearl of the Army” 
ended happily. Earle Foxe is Nicholas Knox 
in “The Fatal Ring.” It was in “Redeem- 
ing Love” that Kathlyn Williams vamped 
Tom Holding. 





CLEMATIS, WELLINGTON, New ZEALAND.— 
John W. Dean, who played with Fannie 
Ward in “Fanny and the Servant Problem,” 
in 1908, and in “Madame President,” in 
1914, is the same Jack Dean who is now 
her husband and screen partner. 


L. L., New KeEnsincton, Pa.—Beverly 
Griffith is now with Sunshine Comedies, the 
Fox comedy subsidiary, as a sort of assist- 


ant manager. Edna Maison is no longer 
with Universal. Don’t know your other 
friends. 


Ouive, Cuicaco.—Mighty nice of Mr. Hil- 
liard to allow you to name your club after 
him. If he hadn’t you might have had to 
fall back on Francis X. Yes, a picture of 
the bunch would be a nice present. 


SHERRILL FAN, AppLe Creek, O.—Almost 
sure we answered you. Whenever you are 
neglected on an address send your letter care 
of PHotopLay, Chicago. George Soule Spen- 
cer was the son in “Bluegrass” with Thomas 
Wise. Write him at the Screen Club, New 
York. Gladden James at the Screen Club, 
Owen Moore at Famous; Harrison Ford at 
Lasky, and Victor Sutherland, Goldwyn. 
“God’s Man” was Jack Sherrill’s last. Write 
him, care Frohman Amusement Co. 


F, T., Paterson, N. J—The names of all 
the photoplayers who were -called to the 
colors have been printed elsewhere in previ- 
ous issues of this magazine, although exemp- 
tions are still pending in a number of cases. 
Earle Williams is still playing and right now 
Corinne Griffith is playing opposite him. 
Chaplin’s latest is “The Adventurer.” 

R. D., SAVANNAH, GA.—Eugene O’Brien’s 
last screen appearance was in “Rebecca,” 





with Mary Pickford, and he is now back on 
the noisy stage. Charles Ray may be ad- 
dressed at corner Pico and Georgia Streets, 
Los Angeles. Pauline Frederick is at Fa- 
mous in New York. 


L., Revere, Mass.—Your youth would be 
against anything like steady employment. 
You'll have to wait a while. 


Steve, Netson, British CotumsB1a.—Nell 
Shipman is again with Vitagraph. Yes, she 
played in “The Barrier” on the stage. 





Jay Dee See, CuHicaco—You're right; 
some of those Chaplin imitations are pretty 
fierce! Adda Gleason is again with Mutual 
at Santa Barbara, Cal. Write whenever the 
spirit moves you. 


L. R., SacrAMENTO, CaL.—Mary Mac- 
Laren is just recovering from a serious auto- 
mobile accident. It is easy to hide ordinary 
facial blemishes with make-up, but not pro- 
nounced ones. Myrtle Stedman is not em- 
ployed at present. Your picture is very well 
done. It tooks just like Vivian. 


J. ano D., Fr. San Jacinto, Tex.—Gee, 
but we'd like to help you out, old tops, but 
we fear it’s hopeless, as Miss Stewart seems 
determined to join the Cameron clan. When 
it comes to suggesting shadow affinities at 
long range, we must confess our utter utter- 
ness. You'll have to struggle along with 
oniy our best wishes. 


A. F., Bripceport, Conn.—No, Miss Kel- 
lermann did not cut off her own hair in 
“Neptune’s Daughter.” Is George Walsh a 
cood batter behind the scenes? Darned if 
we know—never saw a ball game behind the 
scenes, but George used to be quite a nifty 
sticker when he went to Georgetown Uni- 
versity, they tell us. 


Preccy, New York City.—Afraid we can- 
not advise you in the matter. The young 
lady should either send you a photograph or 
send back the various two-bit pieces, in our 
opinion. Very oiten, players entrust their 
mail to secretaries, so they can only be 
blamed indirectly. 


HELEN, Pontiac, ILt.—Norma Talmadge’s 
jatest is “The Moth; Constance Talmadge’s 
“Scandal.” Corinne Griffith is with Vita- 
graph and Violet Mersereau with Universal. 
Helen Holmes is with Mutual but is ex- 
pected to form a new affiliation before the 
end of the year. 


Lotta NERVE, PHILADELPHIA.—We don’t 
mind you lecturing us; some of the best peo- 
ple in the country have done it. Fanny 
Ward was born in St. Louis. Reel whisky is 
consumed in the drinking scenes, to be sure. 
Martha Erlich played with Max Linder. 
Lillian Walker is with a film company op- 
erating at Ogden, Utah. 


L. S., N. S. W., Austratia—“From the 
Valley of the Missing” was an awful long 
time getting over there. The twins were 
Genevieve and George Tobin; Scroggy was 
Arleen Hackett; Floyd Vandecar, Clifford 
Bruce; Mrs. Vandecar, Katherine Calhoun; 
Anne Shellington, Jane Miller; Horace Shel- 
lington, Harry Spingler; Mr. Brimecomb, 
Frank Powell; Mrs. Ditto, Gladys Peck; 
Everett the same, William Bailey; Lon 
Cronk, Wm. Riley Hatch; Lem Crabbe, 
Robert Cummings. It was Rockliife Fel- 
lowes in “Regeneration” and J. W. John- 
ston in “God's Half Acre.” 

JAMES THE 3RD, PHILADELPHIA.—Why, 
you poor little thing; that picture you saw, 
“Her Condoned Sin,” was really “Judith of 
Bethulia,” which is regarded as one of the 
best photoplays ever directed by D. W. Grif- 
fiths. We haven’t seen it since its name was 
changed, but the same policy which would 
prescribe that change would also jazz up 
the picture. Mary Pickford has never had 
but a single husband, Owen Moore. Wil- 
lard Mack, now the husband of Pauline 
Frederick, was the fellow you mean in “The 
Conqueror.” Your “Merry Christmas” was 
no joke after all. 





M. H., Lovisvirte, Ky.—Pedro de Cor- 
doba is married—has been for about six 
months. Moilie King will be twenty next 


year. 
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The new 





way to manicure. 


MAGAZINE— 


Read how 
easily and quickly you can have good- 
wkong, well-kept nails. 


Why cutting rut 


How you can keep it smooth 


TART today to have the shapely, well- 

kept nails that make any hand beautiful. 
See how quickly, how easily you can have 
the mo t wonderful manicure—see how smooth 
and firm Cutex keeps your cuticle without 
trimming or cutting it; how lovely it makes 
your nails look! 


What specialists say about 
cuticle cutting 


Dr. Murray, the famous specialist, says: ‘On 
no account trim the cuticle with scissors. This 
leaves a raw, bleeding edge which will give rise 
to hangnails, and often makes the rim of flesh 
about the nail become sore and swollen.”’ 

Over and over, other specialis sts repeat the 
advice—‘‘ Do not trim the cuticle.’ “*Under 
no eircumstances should scissors or knite touch 
the cuticle.’’ ‘Cutting’ is ruinous."’ 

It was to meet this need fora Aarmiess cuticle 
remover that the Cutex formula was prepared. 

Cutex completely does away with cuticle 
cutting, leaves the skin at the base of the nail 
smooth and firm, unbroken. 


The new way to manicure 


In the Cutex package you will find orange 
stick and absorbent cotton. Wrap a little cot- 
ton around the end of the stick and dip it into 
the Cutex bottle. Carefully work the stick 
around the base of the nail, gently pushing back 
the cuticle. Almost at once you will find you 















LUMIERE 
STUDIO 


Jul ian Eltinge, that 
er impersonator 
of bean itiful women 
aus: “*Lreally don't 
think Icould manage 
t» do without Cuter. 
1 have to be doutly 
particular about my 
‘manicure’ and have 
found that only 
Cuter gives my nails 
the trim finish and 
symmetry I must 
hare.’’ 





Send 15c today for this com- 
plete Midget Manicure Set 


Tear off the coupon now and send it 
to us with 15c—10c for the manicure set 
and 5c for postage and packing—and we 
will send you a midget manicure set 
of Cutex preparations, com- 
plete with orange stick, emery 4 


boards and ; absorben t cotton. Nia, % 
Enough for six “‘manicures.”’ 


Send for it today. 


This complete manicure 
sent for 1c 











and firm 


Ethel Clayton, 
deservedly one of the 
meet popular motion 
prccure Stars, says: 
One cannot know 
of Cuter and not love 
to use it, Cutex 
keeps my nails look- 
ang so beautifully, 
mu friends often re- 
mark it 
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A touch of Cuter 
Nail White under- 
neath the nails re- 
moves all stains— 
gives them snow- 
white tips. 


Cuter Nail Polish 

gives just the quick, 

waterproof polish 
you need. 


ye” 


the cuticle 


without cutting 


can wipe off the dead surplus skin. Then rinse 
the hands in clear water. 

A touch of Cutex Nail White—a soft, white 
cream—removes all discolorations from under- 
neath the nails. 


Cutex Cake Polish rubbed on the palm of the 
hand and passed quickly over the nails, gives 
them a delightful polish. Should you wish an 
especially brilliant, long-lasting polish, apply 
Cutex Paste Polish first, then the Cake Polish. 


The first Cutex manicure makes 
a decided improvement 


Until you use Cutex, you cannot realize 
what a great improvement even one application 
makes; you cannot know how attractive your 
nails can be made to look. 


T 
Where to get Cutex 
Cutex manicure preparations are sold in all 
high-class drug stores and at the toilet goods 
counters of department stores. 


Cutex comes in 50c bottles with an introductory size at 
25c. The 50c bottle is the more economical size to buy — it 
will last three times as long as the 25c bottle. Extra large 
size bottles, $1.00. Cutex Nail White is 25c. Cutex Nail 
Polish in cake, paste, powder, liquid or stick form is also 25c. 
Cutex Cuticle Comfort, for sore or tender cuticle, is Z25c. 
If your favorite store has not yet been supplied with Cutex, 
order direct from us and we will fill your order promptly. 


NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 701 9 West Broadway New York 


If vou live in Canada, send 15¢ to MacLean, Benn 
& Nelson, Ltd., Dept. 701, 489 St. Paul Street West, 
Montreal, for yoursample set, and get Canadian prices. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 15e TODAY 


NORTHAM WARREN 


Dept. 701, 9 West Broadway, New York 
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A. P., San FRrancisco—Helen Jerome 
Eddy was the girl with George Beban in 
“His Sweetheart.” They are playing to- 
gether again, this time tor Lasky. William 
Farnum’s birthday is July Fourth and he is 
two years younger than Dustin, who is about 
44. “Bella Donna” has been shown in your 
city. 


KATHERINE, INDIANAPOLIS.—Grace Cun- 
ard’s hair is red and she drives a white car, 
which, according to a revision of ancient 


standards, ought to signify good luck. She 
was until recently with Universal. Tom 


Forman was recently divorced by his wile, 
Ruth King, and he is now a soldier in the 
Coast Artillery. He is a went, not a sent. 
Eddie Polo is married and lives in Holly- 
wood, a suburb of Los Angeles Francis 
Ford, while with the Universal Company, 
made his pictures at another studio tor a 
year. He, also, is again out of Universal. 


E. L., Boone, la—Even if you failed, you 
were probably glad to see that all of the 
scenario contest prize winners were mem- 
bers of your well known sex. Robert Mc- 
Kim is still at one of the Los Angeles stu- 
dios. His wife is Dorcas Mathews, for a 
long time with Triangle. Your album sug- 
gestion has been slipped to the editor with 
our O. K. 

ELAINE, CALAIs, Me.—House Peters played 
with Mary Pickford in “The Bishop’s Car 
riage,’ and with Blanche Sweet in “The Cap- 
tive,’ among others. Walthall now with Pa- 
ralta. 


Dor, Fort Wortu, Tex.—Jack Mublhall 
gets his letters at Universal City, Cal., and 
Sessue Hayakawa, care of Lasky’s. Richard 
Barthelmess was the opposite to Miss Clark 
in “The Valentine Girl.” Write him care 
Famous Players. 

k. O., Mapison, Wis.—Wallie Reid and 
George Walsh will send photos to you if 
you write them. You may write us as often 
as possible. We've been vaccinated and a 
mule kicked us in the head when we were 
small 

E. R., Hemsteap, N. ¥.—Edward Hugh 
Sothern is his full name and his present wife 
is Julia Marlowe. 


L. M. P., WHEATLAND, Wis.—Jane Gail 
was Captain Nemo’s daughter in ‘20,000 
Leagues Under the Sea.” 


LUCILLE, INDIANAPOLIs, Inp.—So far as we 
know, Mary Pickford does not wear a wig 
as a regular practice, although she has in 
certain photoplays. She and Alice Joyce 
married Owen and Tom Moore, respectively, 
and the Moores are brothers. Douglas Fair- 
banks has had the same leading lady, Eileen 
Percy, for nearly a year. 


R. S., Racine, Wis.—So you heard re- 
cently that Harold Lockwood was married? 
So did we—quite a coincidence, isn't it? No, 


it isn’t May Allison. Mrs. Bryant Wash- 
burn’s stage name is Mabel Forrest. Don't 
ever ask us if any star has got fatter. 


You've the same look at them that we have. 
Sometimes, though, it’s the fault of the pro- 
jecting machine, or the camera 





STENOG, INDIANAPOLIS, INpd.—Dorothy 
Gish and Wallie Reid played the leads in 
“Heidelburg,’ which was filmed at the old 
Griffith studio. We are of the impression 
that Mutual has it. Your letter was highly 
interesting. Wish we had print 
some of those good ones. 


space to 


M. F., Deviz’s Lake, N. D —Kenneth 
Harlan played opposite in “Betty’s Burglar.” 
Yes, Tom Forman is a soldier now 
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ROSALIE, MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Write 
Mary Miles Minter at Santa Barbara, Cal., 
and Viola Dana, care Metro Studios, 1025 
Lillian Way, Hollywood, Cal. 

W. P. N., Burtincton, 11.—So far as we 
know there have never been any actors in 
the Kerrigan family. Sydney Eyres died in 
a sanitarium in California. He was mar- 
ried. Madam Petrova has never confided 
her age to us. Carlyle Blackwell is above 
the draft age; born in Troy, Pa. 





S. H., Terra Betta, CaLt.—A negative 
film can be made from a positive. A nega- 
tive registers the reverse of the colors; white 
is black and black is white. The positive 
registers them correctly. Griffith is credited 
with inventing the closeup, and G. W. Bit- 
zer, his cameraman, the fadeout. Artcraft 
is a releasing organization. 


VirGinis, Oak Park, ILtt.—Kitty Gordon 
is not related to Alice Brady. Miss Gordon 
is Mrs. Beresford in private life. Her hus- 
band is an Englishman. Grace George's hus- 
band is William A Brady, the father of 
Alice Brady. H. B. Warner's wife is Rita 
Stanwood, an actress. 

M. M., Boston, MaAss.—We quite agree 
with everything you say, but we do not 
believe it possible for an actor to freeze to 
death playing opposite Petrova, even in the 
winter. We are of the hunch that Cleo 
Ridgely will be coming back soon. Ormi 
Hawley has been with Famous and Ruth 
Stonehouse is with Triangle. We dare you to 
write again. 





F. J. W., Darras, TeEx.—Elsie Ferguson 
was born in 1883 and is the wife of Fred 
Hoey. Her first Artcraft was “Barbary 
Sheep” and her next “The Rise of Jennie 
Cushing.” You may accept our personal 
assurance that Mary Pickford is one of the 
cleverest and most intelligent persons in the 


film business—of either sex. 

L. S., San Francisco.—Write Miss Turner 
at Hepworth studio, New York City. 
Thomas Holding is married. His wife is 


not in pictures. There has been no divorce 
in the Moore family and none contemplated 
so far as we know. 

HELEN, Hancock, Micu.—"The swell guy 
that was always gambling” in “The Inner 
Shrine” with Margaret Illington was Jack 
Holt. Corinne Griffith is the wife of Web- 
ster Campbell and no relative of D. W. 
Griffith. Sure, tell all the girls to write. 

MotTHenr, Purce_t, OKLA.—Yes, Mr. Field- 
ing was divorced, as stated in this magazine. 
“In the Hour of Disaster” was the last 
picture in which he played. Recently he 
directed for World but at this writing is 
not engaged. Write him care Screen Club, 
New York City. Many things have hap- 
pened, Mother, since them good old Lubin 
davs 





F. G., ApBinctoxn, Mass.—Tom Moore 
played opposite Mae Murray in “The Prim- 
rose Ring.” In the Neilan story in the 
September PHotop.Lay, the small figures on 
the table opposite Director “Mickey” were 
Mary Pickford and Henry Woodward, a 
member of her company. 


M. S., PHILaDELPHIA—Alan Forrest was 
Ira in “Periwinkle” with Mary Miles Minter. 


Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks’ maiden name was 
Beth Sully. Charles Clary is about 37 vears 
old 


R. S., Dunkirk, N. Y.—Carmel Myers is 
now a Universal star. Yes, she is the 
daughter of a Jewish rabbi. Don’t think 
there are any rabbis in Gail Kane’s family. 


J. F., New York City.—Evart Overton is 
married. Turribly sorry. 


UL. E. L., NorroLtk, VAa.—Cecil B. DeMille 
pronounces his first name Sess ill, accent on 


the sess. If he were a girl it would be 
Cease ill. Dorothy Bernard was born in 


South Africa and in private life she is Mrs. 
A. H. Van Buren. 


Inon, Havana, Cusa.—‘The Voice of the 
Wire” was made at Universal City, Cal. 
Yes, “The Crimson Stain Mystery” was made 
in America, worse luck. Neva Gerber is 
not married, 22 and five ft. two. Don't 
know of any Cubans occupying any promi- 
nent position in the movies, but baseball is 
full of ‘em. 

N. H., Concorp, N. H—Some of Emily 
Stevens’ other pictures are “Destiny,” “The 
House of Tears” and “The Wager.” It all 
depends on the contract with the exchange 
whether the exhibitor has to take what's 
sent him, but that’s usually the case. , 
Parke Jones played George in “The Lone- 
some Chap.” 


F. S., Toronto, CANAaDA—Wrong again; 
Tom Forman is 24 and is aimost single as 
his wife, Ruth King, recently was awarded 
a divorce that is made final in about a year. 
We regard Antonio Moreno as a very good 
actor, but if he cured your toothache, he’s 
better than we supposed. 


G. K., CHicaco, lit—Mayme Kelso was 
Aunt Jane in “Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm.” Jack Holt appears with Hayakawa 
in “The Call of the East’ which has been 
released since you wrote. Raymond Hatton 
was the reporter in “Hashimura Togo.” The 
story “Sato Finds the Way” was released 
under the title “Forbidden Paths.” You are 
wrong and we were right about the “Purple 
Mask” cast. Antonio Moreno is not mar- 
ried and hasn't been drafted. 


Tue Gir_ts, DotHan, ALA—Thomas Carri- 
gan was the brother of Mary Miles Minter 
in “Somewhere in America.” Robert War- 
wick’s picture has appeared several times in 
PHOTOPLAY, but no interview with Jack Holt. 


BILLy, BRIDGEVILLE, PA—Of the Universal 


actors and actresses 232 are married and 
186 have children. Since two years ago 


1,134 have been employed and have left. 
These are not the correct figures but they'll 
do as well as any others. Don't send us 
your picture unless you have one to spare 
as we hardly think you are old enough for 
stardom. Your chirography indicates that 
you are vain. 





B. H., Toronto, CANADA.—There is an 
Irene Hunt in the pictures and just now 
she is playing leading roles for Triangle 


at Culver City. She is 24 and married to 
Lester Scott. Claire Whitney and Stuart 
Holmes are not married. 


Miss INQUISITIVE, ROCHESTER, N. Y— 
Never mind the good paper. You'll get a 
hearing just as quick if you write on butcher 
paper, old dear. Mr. Moreno has never 
written anything for PHotopLay. The last 
Bushman-Bayne play was “Their Compact.” 


D. SisTErS, BRooKLYN, N. Y.—*The Lone 
Wolf” was Bert Lytell’s first photoplay and 
he comes from the legitimate stage. He's 
so new to pictures we haven't had time to 
ask him his age or the brand of suspenders 
he wears. 





C. C., Torevo, ~ —It is safe to assume 
that Miss Burke’s iatest screen vehicle will 


play Toledo, if it has not already done so 
name is Mrs. Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr. 
(Continued on page rr8&) 
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es, it certainly has. 
cleared my skin 









sig Cte 


ae ie #2 





“After years of experimenting with all sorts 
of things for my skin, I began to use Resinol 
Soap. In a very few days I could see a marked 
improvement. 


cc . . . . 

It seems impossible that anything so simple 
as washing my face twice a day with hot water 
and a delightful toilet soap can have done more I'ry Resinol Soap a week and you will know why 
good than all those tedious, expensive treatments, you will want it the year round. ‘The soothing, heal- 
but the fact remains that now my complexion is ing Resinol medication in it reduces the tendency to 


dee. with the suealt las off tnatil _— blotches and oiliness, soothes irritated pores, offsets the 
“ wae € natural glow of health and youtn eects of neglect or improper treatment, and brings out 


that I feared it had lost for good. the real beauty of the complexion, giving Nature the 


~~ . . chance she needs to make red, rough skins white and soft. 
f you are having trouble with your complex- ; : - 
Resinol Soap and Resinol Ointment are sold by all 


ion, if active in is ¢ -inggre _ 
Lesa — find that = wee skin = = druggists and dealers in toilet goods. For trial size of 
Nandicap in your social or business life, think what each, free, write to Dept. 14-B, Resinol Chemical Co., 
it would mean to have your problem solved so easily! Baltimore, Md. 
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F. M. C., CLeveranp, O—No record here 
of Marguerite Reed. Maybe she changed 
her name, or got married or something 

SECOND ANN, EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK.— 
Ann Pennington is 22 and Paul Willis is 17. 
Yes, we get lotsa letters from your vicinity. 

k. D., Seat Harsor, Me.—Dorothy Green 
is with the Selznick Company in New York. 
Blanche Sweet is not under contract now to 
any company. Yes, she sends photo 
yraphs. 


oul 


HAYAKAWA ADMIRER, DaLLas, TEx.—Hav- 
ing passed through all the stages of “being 
foolish about Francis, crazy over Kerrigan, 
woozy about Wallie and lost on Lockwood,” 
you are now—well, we'll call it soft on Ses 
sue. How's that? Yes, we think he’s quite 
great. He's five, seven and a half high and 
25 years old 


H. W., Jamestown, N. D.—The “hero” in 
“The Common Law” was Conway Tearle 
Her friends call Tsuru Aoki, Tuhruh (with 
the accent on the two) A o kee with the 
middle syllable accented. Mrs. Bushman is 
a non-professional. June Caprice’s last 
name is pronounced Ca preece; giving the 
E’s the best of it. Antonio Moreno isn't 
married, nor is Edith Storey 


A. K., PuttaperpH1a.—The only way you 
can get to be a cameraman is to get a job 
first as an assistant cameraman, the salary 
for such positions ranging upward from ten 
bucks a week. When traveling, all expenses 
are paid by the companies 


C. K.. SwHetspy, Nesp.—aAt this writing 
Mary MacLaren’s address is the Horsley 
Studio, Los Angeles, Cal. She is seventeen 


Norma Talmadge had the leading role in 
“The Battle Cry of Peace.” 

Marjorie, Los ANGeLes.—Address Tom 
Forman care Seventeenth Company, Coast 
Artillery, San Pedro, Cal., Douglas Fair- 
banks, Hollywood, Mae Murray at Universal 
City and Harold Lockwood, care Metro, 
New York. You have us wrong. We don’t 
advise people not to enter the movies, we 
advise them not to try to enter. Quite a 
difference. 


J. P. M., Mr. Vernon, N. Y.—Constance 
Collier is now playing at His Majesty’s The- 
ater, London. The battle scenes for “The 
Birth of a Nation” were taken in the vi- 
cinity of Los Angeles. 





W. and A., Grimssy, Ont., Canapa.— 
Sorry to have disappointed you about Tom. 
Ethel Fleming is the wife of William Court- 
leigh, the younger, and they were married in 
191s. Your Neilan and Hayakawa requests 
seem to have been anticipated. 


O. M., Evansvitte. Inp.—Time varies. 
but a fifteen episode serial is usually donc 
in not more than thirty weeks and often 
less. Ralph Kellard was Captain Payne, in 
“Pearl of the Army.” 

D. D. Fan, Rocnester, N. Y—Mae Mur- 
ray’s first Bluebird picture is “Princess Vir- 
tue.” Fanny Ward is said to admit having 
seen 47 summers though certain theatrical 
records credit her with only 42. Some folks 
never do get all the credit they deserve 

A. M., Berxetey, Cat.—Mae Murray is 
five, three. Actors within the age limit are 
liable to conscription just the same as other 
young men. Mae Murray’s husband, Jay 
O'Brien is not an actor. 
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Questions and Answers 
( Continued ) 


DREAMY Eyes, SALt Lake City, Utan.— 
Yep, nice name. Conway Tearle is playing 
with Mary Pickford in one picture. Do we 
prefer blondes or brunettes on the screen? 
Well, that’s a rather intimate question, but 
we certainly do. 

Riene, St. Louis, Mo—We never get 
mad at nobody, so you needn’t try to make 
us. Enjoyed your “come back” but why 
the pome? Do write again; your writing is 
So easy to read. 

R. D. M., New York City.—Here arn 
the dimensions of the damsels you query 
about: Marguerite Clark, 4 ft. 10 in. go lbs. 
Ann Pennington, 5 ft. too Ibs. Marion 
Swayne, 5 ft. 4 in. 122 lbs. Mary Thurman, 
5 ft. 3 in. 125. 

CLUTCHING HAanb, NEWFOUNDLAND.—Adda 
Gleason was Maud in “Prisoners of Con- 
science’ and she also played opposite Donald 
Brian in “The Voice in the Fog.” Lois Wil- 
son was Joan in “A Son of the Immortals.” 

Haze_, ALBANY, N. Y.—Mabel Taliaferro 
is Mrs. Thomas J. Carrigan in private life. 
Write to your friends care of PHoTopLay 
MAGAZINE and the letters will be forwarded. 


J. M. B., Wavuxecan, I1t_t.—Daniel Gil- 
fether is “the rich old man” who always 
played with Baby Marie Osborn in Balboa 
photoplays. 


H. N., Brooktyn, N. ¥.—You are sonie 
poet, old top and we enjoyed your poem 
vurry greatly. Why a model letter for all 
questioners? That would take all the joy 
outa our job. No donations, please; give it 
to the Red Cross. 

k. E. K., Lansinc, Micu.—You're wrong. 
Our answers are not a result of inspiration 
or desperation—just information and antici- 
pation, sometimes. A great majority of the 
stars originate in the north according to the 
biographical records. 

L. Y., MancHEsTER, N. H.—Robert 
Walker who played opposite Viola Dana in 
“God's Law and Man’s” was born in Bethle- 
hem, Pa., in 1888. 








Mic, Preston, Ont., Canapva.—Charley 


Chaplin was born in France of English 
parents. His mother lives in England and 


his father, also Charley Chaplin, is dead. 
Hope the Jack Pickford story fulfilled your 
expectations. 

ANNA, Pittssurc, Pa—It’s all wrong 
Adolf; Ralph Kellard is engaged to neither 
Grace Darmond nor Pearl White because if 
he did get himself engaged to either of them 
his wife might get awfully cross with him 
Mr. Kellard appeared at the Duquesne The- 
ater, your city in “The Warrens of Vir- 
ginia.” 


U. T., Fort WortH, TEx.—No, we weren't 
drafted. Sorry, too, as we sure needed the 
rest. Write Harold, care Metro, 1329 Gor- 
don, Hollywood, Cal. Write often—that is, 
to us. 


M. H., CHEYENNE, Wyo.—William Far- 
num played both roles in “A Tale of Two 
Cities.” Gladys Brockwell was once married 
to a director named Broadwell. 





C. B., Marswart, Tex.—‘Perils of Pau- 
line” put Pearl White on the movie map. 
Creighton Hale played with her in that 
and Sheldon Lewis made his debut with 
Pearl in “Exploits of Elaine” a year later. 





RoBert, WINNIPEG, CANADA.—Anita Stew- 
art has no children. You must have been 
misinformed. We have no record of Kathlyn 
Williams in the play you name. Sorry; you 
draw blanks all around this time. 


D. H., Fresno, Cat.—Ellis Paul and Mary 
McAllister were the children in “Little 
Shoes.” Birthdays as follows: Bessie Love, 
Sept. 10; Mae Murray May g; Lillian Gish, 
Oct. 14. Henry Walthall was born in 1878 
Tom Moore is the oldest, we believe; then 
Owen, Matt, Mary and Joe. 


MArGARET, INDIANAPOLIS, INp.—Earle Wil- 
liams should feel mighty proud to have such 
a loyal friend as you are. And just to show 
you how we feel about it, we'll ask the edi- 
tor at once to have just the kind of story 
about him you'd like us to have. Now, aint 
we a nice old guy? 


St. PETERSBURG, Fra.—So you'd 
be willing to pay 50 cents a month for 
PHoToPLAY instead of 20, if necessary? 
Well if paper and things keep going up and 
the war keeps going on and everything, one 
can't tell what'll happen. Ben Wilson and 
Neva Gerber are now making another serial 
“The Phantom Ship.” Write Ben at Uni- 
versal City. 


SAM MIE, 


S. S., Totepo, O—We do not sell photo- 
graphs. Write to the players direct and send 
sufficient to cover the mailing charge. 
Twenty-five cents usually is sufficient. 





Mrs. W., Atranta, Ga—Address Mrs. 
Harry Thaw care of United Booking Office, 
New York City. 

OrxcHip, TArRyTowN, N. ¥Y.—‘*The Heart 
of Maryland” was produced: for the screen 
about four years ago with Mrs. Leslie Carter 
in her own role, but it was not regarded as 
a very good picture. Mahlon Hamilton 
played with Miss Clark in “Molly-Make- 
Believe” and Richard Turner with Anita 
Stewart in “The Combat.” 





J. F., Merwi1an, Miss.—Vola Vale ap- 
peared in many photoplays prior to “Each 
to His Kind,” but her name was then Vola 
Smith. In real life her name is Mrs. Russell. 
William Courtenay and Zena Keefe played 
the leading roles in “The Island of Surprise.” 
Can’t advise you about that scenario. 
Against the articles of war and-the by-laws 
of this lodge. 


A., Broap Forp, Pa—Ralph Kellard is 
credited with a wife. He is now on the 
stage but a letter addressed to him care, 
Pathe, Jersey City, N. J., will be forwarded 
to him. 

SPANISH ToNy, West SOMERVILLE, Mass. 


—By all means get that dope off your chest 
as soon as possible. Just tell it to us; we’ve 


been vaccinated and everything. Julius 
Steger has appeared in “The Stolen 
Triumph,” “The Fifth Commandment,” 


“The Master of the House” and “The Liber- 


tine.” No, the latter has nothing to do 
with Liberty Bonds. Silent Bob in “Her 
Soul’s Inspiration” was Edward Hearn. 


Sure, we'll bite; how did you come to se- 
lect that name? 


AvprEY, Boston, Mass.—Wayne Arey was 
the beloved one in “Her Beloved Enemy.” 
Suppose you saw that picture of Norma 
Talmadge’s lud and mahster in a recent 
issue. Awfully glad you finally discovered 
us, but can’t see why you didn't do it long 
ago. Yes, we like cake, if it has lots of 


gooey frosting on it. 
(Continued on page 135) 
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Diamonds 
2 OTs — "ttt, 


THIS is the lowest price at which genuine 
diamonds have ever been offered. You will never 
have this opportunity again. Act on it, here and right now. 


This Acquaintance Offer Limited 
Positively to This Importation— 


We make this offer to “get acquainted.” Never before were you 
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offered such a bargain in genuine diamonds; never again will you have this 4 ants 
chance. No other importer can meet this sensational price. We handle full one-carat weight, eet in 14k sold 
better grades of diamonds, described in our big catalog. But a genuine Attractively boxed. Mount €73 6) 
diamond at $69.75 the carat can be bought only now. en Sree eee 














No. P102— Genuine diamond, 3; No. P103— Genuine diamond, *% No. P104— Genuine diamond, >: No. P105 — Genuine diamond, °. No. P106— Genuine diamond, *f 
carat, $15.00. 14k solid gold Tif- carat, $25.00; l4i« solid gold Tif- earat, $34.75. 14k solid wold Tif- carat, $43.75. 14k solid gold Tif- earat, $52.00. lik solid pold Tif- 
fany mounting, $3.75. $ fany mounting, $3.75. $ fany mounting, $3.75. $ fany mounting, $3.75. fany mounting, $3.75. 

Price, complete.........+ 18. 75 Price, complete........... 28. 75 Price, complete........... 38.5 Price, complete......... $47.50 Price, complete. secvsecees $55.75 


We Send These Diamonds for Free Examination 
—Our Written Buy-Back Bond Protects You If You Purchase! 


Upon your simple request, we will send your diamond for free examination. 
Your order to Basch is not a promise to buy. You are not obliged to purchase. We pay all 


charges. If you do buy, our written guarantee allows you to exchange your purchase, at any time, for 
full value. It also guarantees to buy back your diamond for full purchase price less 10% within a year. You are absolutely protected. 


























$400 For This Fountain Pen! 
VY Yr 1S aim ren. 
No. X70. This is a safety lever-self-filling fountain pen. The lever-self-filler is the 
simplest and most practical fountain pen ever manufactured. A perfect flow of ink is assured at all times. The 
barrel and cap are made of first quality Para rubber. Your name inlaid in gold FREE. The pen is made of 

14 K solid gold, iridium tipped and hand tempered, full 614 inches long. We guarantee free repairs for 2 years. 
All mailing charges prepaid. Gift case free. Don’t delay. Send for this pen today—NOW—only $1.00. 


Big, New 1918 Book FREE! 


Send for our large De Luxe Diamond and Jewelry Book—new edition 
just out. Save one-third to one-half through this bargain book. But if you want a dia- 
mond ring at this startling price of $69.75, order now from this advertisement. When 
present supply is sold, this offer ends. Our catalog offers diamonds in five grades, from $97.50 
upward —the lowest prices by far, quality considered. Send the coupon now for FREE book. 


L. Basch & Co. een 


When you write to advertisers please mention PIHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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ELEN GIBSON, once the Hazardous 


Helen of Kalem and now of Univer- 


sal, has joined the war brides. Her hus- 
band, Ed “Hoot” Gibson, has gone to 
American Lake, Wash., with the rest of 
the Hollywood conscripts. “Hoot” is one 
of the West's champion riders of bad 
horses and also an expert auto race 
driver. 


IS country also called Wesley Rug- 

gles, Vitagraph director. Ruggles was 
producing an adaptation of Earl Derr 
Biggers’ “The Agony Column” when the 
call came. There were many scenes to 
be made and no one knew what to do 
until President Smith had a brilliant idea. 
He went to the exemption board and told 
the draft officials that if they allowed 
West to remain long enough to finish the 
picture, Vitagraph would supply, free of 
charge, a five reel feature to be shown 
at the various cantonments. The offer 
was accepted unanimously. 


| gp tae STOREY’S first Hollywood pro- 
duction for Metro, “The Legion of 
Death,” has in its cast Charles Gerrard, 
the well known heavy, Fred Malatesta, 
for many years with Essanay, and Philo 
McCullough, formerly with Balboa. Tod 
Browning, one of the old Fine Arts group 


of directors, officiated in his usual ca- 
pacity. 
ITCHELL LEWIS, whose work in 


“The Barrier” raised him up among 
the notable male stars of screenland, re- 
cently joined the Coast colony for a pho- 
toplay of the outdoors made in Bear 
Valley, the Alaska of California. 


HOMAS HOLDING is Madame Pe- 

trova’s new leading man. Mr. Hold- 
ing has the reputation of having supported 
more women film stars than any leading 
man in the business. He will remain with 
Petrova for a number of photoplays. 


AMES HORNE, producer of many 

Kalem thrillers and serials, is engaged 
in making one of the latter for Universal. 
It features Universal’s champion dare- 
devil, Eddie Polo, and the cast includes 
Vivian Reed and Hal Cooley. The tenta- 
tive title of the serial is “The Bull’s 
Eye.” 


HEDA BARA has left California flat. 

Immediately upon completion of the 
last scene of “DuBarry.” the vamp of 
vamps packed her gauzy gowns and pea- 
cock plumes and boarded a train for 
New York. Miss Bara made three photo- 
plays in Hollywood, “Cleopatra.” which 
cost the Fox company something like a 
quarter of a million dollars in actual cash: 
“The Red Rose,” a Russian story. and 
“DuBarry.” in which Miss Bara sub- 
merges her raven tresses under a blonde 
Wig. 


[)°UGLAS FAIRBANKS plans a re- 
turn to New York after finishing 


“D’Artagnan of Kansas,” to remain 
throughout the winter. Allan Dwan is 
directing the newest Fairbanks vehicle 


Photoplay Magazine 


Plays and Players 
(Continued from page 94) 


and many of the scenes were taken in 
Arizona, at the Grand Canyon, the Petri- 
fied Forest and the Cliff Dwellers ruins. 
Doug took a prominent part in the en- 
tertainment of Ambassador Gerard when 
the latter was in California. He gave 
him a wild west show in which Doug pro- 
vided some of the thrills by riding a 
bucking bronco. 


ny tval has acquired “The Planter,” 
a photoplay which had more direct- 
ors employed on it than perhaps any other 
picture ever made. Director John Ince 
began it and Director T. N. Heffron fin- 
ished it, with innumerable directors in 
between. Much of it was filmed in Cen- 
tral America, some in Nevada and most 
of it in California. Tyrone Power plays 
the lead and Lamar Johnstone is also in 
the cast. 


W. GRIFFITH has returned to 
¢ America, bringing with him many 
thousand feet of negative, Misses Lillian 
and Dorothy Gish, and Bobbie Harron. 
As usual, not even those most intimately 
connected with his enterprise have the 
slightest idea what it is all about, except 
that it is something international and po- 
litically important. After his arrival in 
New York, Mr. Griffith passed two weeks 
going back and forth to Washington for 
conferences with President Wilson. Then 
he went west to complete his picture in 
California. As Bobby Harron had been 
drafted, the question arose whether or not 
the public interest served by the film 
would exempt him from immediate serv- 
ice. This question had not been decided 
at the time this issue of Photoplay went 
to press. 


ERTRUDE SELBY is Bryant Wash- 

burn’s leading lady in his first pic- 
ture under Pathe auspices and it will be 
that young lady’s first release from a 
career of several years devoted exclusively 
to comedy. Washburn is now a fullfledged 
member of the Hollywood colony and 
already speaks deprecatingly of the fierce 
weather “back East.” 


“ DROWNIE” VERNON was among 

the many who went out from Uni- 
versal City with their makeup boxes and 
wardrobe during the recent “canning” 
spell. “Brownie,” it is said, was asked to 
play atmosphere, and preferred walking 
out. 


LICE LAKE will be seen again with 

Rosoce Arbuckle after delving into 

the mysteries of drammer at Universal 

City. She was formerly with Arbuckle in 

New York and will be opposite Roscoe in 
his first Long Beach-made comedy. 


LBERT CAPELLANI, one of the 

most popular of all directors, has 
been engaged by Metro. This company 
has adopted the system of alternating 
directors, two working with each star, 
giving each director time to cut and 
assemble one picture and opportunity to 
work out the details of another, while his 
alternate is photographing the other play. 





DWARD S. (TEX) O’REILLY has 

established the record of receiving 
three otters tor a scenario from one com- 
pany, all in one day. Recently he closed 
negotiations for the sale of his story 
which appeared in Collier's, “Dead or 
Alive,” for Henry Walthall. The same 
day, a literary agent wrote him that the 
same had commissioned him to secure the 
story. And later that very day, the New 
York office of the company received a 
telegram from the California office asking 
that the story be obtained for Henry. 
Paralta got the story, but Tex received 
only one price. 


AS JAMES, Metro publicist, 
will please stand up and receive the 
Red Badge of Courage for fathering this: 
Director W. C. Dowlan wanted a classic 
cancer for “The Outsider,’ starring 
Emmy Wehlen. Driving along Broad- 
way in a taxi he saw a girl who was the 
double of Mary Miles Minter. He called 
to her, she ran. He followed in the 
taxi.. She ran faster. He pursued. She 
ran into a house and he dashed up the 
steps. A janitress accused him of being 
a white slaver. He explained. The girl 
was engaged., Her name is Clare Vernon. 
She happened to be a classic dancer. Oh, 
Arthur! 


pacnos may have been pure-minded 
in his relations to the Russian revolu- 
tion, but the courts told him that he 
could not get away with his ideas of busi- 
ness ethics in America. He contracted 
with Herbert Brenon to appear in no 
other film but “The Fall of the Ro- 
manoffs’”’ and then deliberately violated 
his agreement to play in “The Tyranny 
of the Romanoffs.” The court ordered 
that this film should not be distributed, 
so long as it contained any pictures of 
Iliodor, or bore his name in any connec- 
tion. It seems that an actor must at 
least have his first naturalization papers 
before he is permitted to jump a contract. 


HE magazine of a moving picture 

camera holds about 400 feet of film. 
When Arthur Hopkins was directing a 
certain scene at the Goldwyn studio, he 
noticed that the camera man had stopped 
grinding. ‘“What’s the matter?” he de- 
manded. “Run out of film,” the camera 
man explained. “How much film does 
your camera hold?” Hopkins asked. He 
was informed. “Then get one that holds 
two thousand feet,” he ordered. “This is 
going to be a long scene.” After he had 
made a picture or two Mr. Hopkins wrote 
a long, scathing article, criticising moving 
pictures in general and studios in par- 
ticular. 


HE Tower of Babel had nothing on 

the studio where the Lina Cavalieri 
pictures are being made. Madame speaks 
little of anything but Italian, though she 
understands Director Emile Chautard’s 
French. Leading Man Alan Hale speaks 
neither Italian nor French, but gets even 
by sputtering very bad German at both. 
Occasionally it occurs to someone to add 
to the variety by speaking English, which 
has a foreign flavor in the circumstances. 
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HOMAS HOLDING has been en- 

gaged by Mme. Olga Petrova as 
leading man for her first five pictures. 
Mr. Holding had a distinguished stage 
career with English stars before adopting 
the cinematic career. 


ILL HART'S admirers will have to 

wait a while for his first release fol- 
lowing his jump from Triangle to Art- 
craft. The Triangle company has brought 
suit against Artcraft and ‘Thomas H. Ince, 
claiming that the Hart Picture, “The 
Narrow Trail,” was written by C. Gard- 
ner Sullivan, directed by Lambert Hillyer, 
and acted in by Sylvia Bremer, at a time 
when all three were under contract to 
give their entire services to Triangle. 
The suit also charges that Sullivan drew 
salary from Triangle at the same time 
as he was drawing salary from Ince. It 
alleges that Ince made contracts with 
these people, knowing that they were 
under contract with Triangle. If Triangle 
is able to prove its case, the problem of 
who owns “The Narrow Trail” will be a 
difficult one to solve. 


LORENCE LABADIE died in the 

Ossining Hospital, Sunday night, 
October 14, after four weeks illness. She 
was injured in an automobile accident. 
which resulted in internal complications 
that neither the skill of the physicians, nor 
her own splendid physique, could cure. 


Miss LaBadie was only twenty-three | 


years old, and was one of the pioneers 


in pictures. She appeared under the di- | 


rection of D. W. Griffith in many of his 
earlier films, and then went to Than- 


houser. She had just completed her work | 


in “The Man Without a Country” at the 
time of her death. Her best picture, 
many still think, was “The Star of Beth- 
lehem,” made several years ago. One of 


her most successful recent screen imper- | 


sonations was in “War and the Woman.” 


N the company supporting Ethel Barry- 


more in her next Metro picture. “Red | 


Horse Hill,” is a young woman whose 
name is Kaj Gynt. She comes from the 
Royal Dramatic Theatre of Stockholm, 
but is no relation to Peer Gynt. 


ACISTE denies that he is dead. It 

was reported last month that he had 
been shot in the Austrian campaign, a 
vital spot. 


LICE JOYCE had a birthday in 





October, and celebrated by present- | 


ing herself with a $7,000 (press agent | 


figures) set of furs. 


ILL FARNUM’S faith in the ability 

of the Giants to win the world’s base- 
ball championship, cost him, it is re- 
ported, several thousand dollars. But he 
was seen at the Lambs Club a few days 
later, playing pool, and apparently happy. 
Which may mean that he didn’t lose so 
much after all, and also may mean that 
he is a good loser—both of which are 
probably true. The tragedy. however. is 
that he was about $7.000 ahead after the 
two games which the Giants won in New 
York. 
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For Clear Throats 
and Ringing Voices 


A husky throat is no help in business —in school— 
in Congress—or anywhere else. 


This is an age of efficiency—of clear, ringing, decisive 
voices. 


Keep your throat clear. 


Get the good habit of using Smith Brothers’ S. B. 
Cough Drops. Keep a box ii) your pocket, in your desk 
and at home. Use them to ward off coughing. Stop 
the cough before it begins. Put one in your mouth 
at bedtime to keep your breathing passages clear. 


After exposure to cold, raw air and dampness, S. B. 
Cough Drops should be used as protection. Policemen, 
letter carriers, salesmen, motorists and many others who 
are outdoors in all weathers are great users of S. B. 
Cough Drops. 


Encourage the children to use S. B. Cough Drops. 
They'll ward off many a cold 
and sore throat as well as 
relieve coughing. And the 
youngsters like them. 





S. B. Cough Drops are pure 
—absolutely pure. No drugs. 
No narcotics. Just enough 
charcoal to sweeten the stom- 
ach. Good for children and 
grown-ups alike, in any 
quantity. 


SMITH BROTHERS ~~ pubic epestoes, 


of Poughkeepsie pet onal aa — — a 
- voices—Know the value oO . ° 
Also makers of S. B. Chewing Gum Cough Drops. 
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Meei your favorite 


Movie Sfar 


These photo post 
cards of your movie 
favorite present 
such exact like- 
nesses, that to 
possess ihem is 
a good deal like 
meeting them 
personally. We 
were the first to 
sell by mail post- 
- card photos and 

photographs of 
the movie stars and to- 
day are the largest di- 
rect-to-you distributors. 
Personal acquaintance 


with manyscreen favor- 
ites enables ustoinclude 











Take Your Choice 
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Actual photographs in 
attractive poses. Size 
8x10 of all feature 
Stars, at 50c each. 
Wehavemany Stars 
in different views 
and poses. Get 3 
beautiful photos of 
your favorite. Spec- 
ial at $1.00 for3. Send 
stamp for sample 
card and our list. 
Sent free with all orders. 


The Film 


Portrait Co. 
127 A First Place 
BROOKLYN,N.Y. 
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CONVERSATION 


by the Military Langnag@Vhone Method and Disc Rec 
ords. A practical, suort course tor Military Service 
Also Spanish, French, Italian, German by the 
LANGUAGE - PHONE METHOD 
, And Recenthat*s Practical Linguistry 
The living voice of a native professor pronounces the 






eign lar uage, over and over, until you know it. Farnil v 
SITTIN Adidas aod frien cea anuse it, Our Dise Phonograph Recor fic 

li ta ng ine v 1 
TALIAN.GERMAN [oe talking machines. Write for Military circular, booklet 


and Free Trial Offer. Easy paymente 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
940 Putnam Bldg. @ W, 45th Street, N. ¥. 


pie Learn Piano! 
aS This Interesting Free Book 


AN IDEAL 
XMAS GIFT 











shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ in your own 
home, at one quarter usual cost. 
Dr. Quinn's famous Written Method 
is endorsed by leading musicians and he ads of State Conservatories. 
Successful 26 years. Play chords at once and complet » in every 


Fully illus 
i w beginners or teachers, old or young, All music free. Diplo 
antec 1. Write today fo ré 4-page free book ,“‘ How toStudv Music 


-L_ OUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio P. A. Social Union Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


A Good Gift Suggestion 


See Page 124 
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By Randolph Bartlett 


(Continued | 
Life” he leaps from crag to crag of inci- 
dent with all the nimble certainty of a 
mountain goat. The important part of the 


| plot is a dream Mr. Walsh has while un- 








der the influence of laughing gas in a 
dentist’s chair. He thinks he has gone to 
South America with a moving picture 
troupe, which turns out to be a gang of 
revolutionists, and just as the chief con- 
spirator buries a knife in his throat he 
wakes to find—that the doctor has just 
pulled out the tooth. It is real fun, orig- 
inal in device, and lightning-like in move- 
ment. Wanda Petit is a new name worth 
watching. It is the name of the girl for 
whose sake the youth engages in the ad- 
venture of his dream. She is pretty, and 
shows much camerability. 


LIFE’S WHIRLPOOL— Metro 


Given the right sort of a story, Ethel 
Barrymore is as wholesome as a letter 
from your sister. There is a profundity 
about her understanding of the realities 
of life that sets her apart from almost all 
other actresses. Not for her the gilded 
romance, the purely theatrical drama, the 
artificial structure of mere plot and move- 
ment. But let her have the role of a 
woman who is humanly recognizable as 
some one you or | might know, and she 
comes right home to the perceptions. She 
knows that women who are living through 
a tragic experience, have their moments 
of happiness, and can smile gayly, can 


forget at times the thing that pursues 
them. She knows that life is not a mon- 


otone, but even when its fabric is prin- 
cipally a dull gray, it is shot through with 
yellow and green and blue threads. So in 
“Life’s Whirlpool,” written for her, and 
directed, by her brother Lionel. It is 
the story of a young woman who married 
a man of flint, to discover after the birth 
of her son that she loved another. The 
husband discovers part of the truth, and 
after he denounces her she escapes from 
their home with her boy. The husband 
is murdered by a man he has oppressed, 
the wife is suspected, and later exon- 
erated. There are glaring faults in the 
story, such as the dragging in of an en- 
tirely unnecessary second killing, and 
mob scene outside the jail—spurious at- 
tempts at exciting action. But Miss Bar- 
rymore herself is superb throughout. The 
entire cast seems inspired. Alan Hale is 
the young lover, and plays his role well. 
Frank Leigh does a remarkable bit as 
the crazed murderer. It is the best Bar- 
rymore picture I have yet seen. 


THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL— Fox 


As has been remarked elsewhere in this 
compendium of current flickerature, Fox 
doesn’t give a hang, apparently, what 
others are doing or are not doing. His 
latest declaration of independence of cur- 
rent superstition is Dustin Farnum in 
“The Scarlet Pimpernel.” Anybody can 
tell you that “the public don’t want cos- 
tume pictures,” so Fox turns out a cos- 
tume picture. It deals with a secret or- 
ganization formed to assist aristocrats to 
escape the Reign of Terror in the French 


from page 


68) 


Revolution. Mr. Farnum plays the role 
of the aead of this body, outwardly a fop, 
really a man of daring and action. His 
character impersonations, disguised as a 
peasant woman and later as a patri- 
archal Hebrew, are the best parts of 
the picture. Miss Winifred Kingston is 
a pleasing actress, but won't she please 
stop painting her pretty mouth into a 
Cupid’s bow? There are several other 
actresses doing this same thing, and with 
all the ferocity of our naturally peaceful 
nature, we hereby declare war upon the 
hideosity. Next thing, the girls we know 
will be doing it. 


MAGDA—Select Pictures 


Clara Kimball Young is back after many 
managerial adventures. Her first produc- 
tion under her own management is a ver- 
sion of Sudermann’s “Magda.” There is 
little of the original drama in the screen- 
ing. What was originally a keen satire upon 
middle class hypocrisy has become the 
personal drama of a woman who, unfor- 
tunate but ambitious, is driven by cir- 
cumstances from home but achieves great 
success. Returning home, she is wel- 
comed, and an attempt is made at a be- 
lated redemption of the family honor by 
trying to compel her to marry the man 
who had caused her troubles. She refuses, 
and her father dies of heart failure. So 
the story ends. It is anything but a dra- 
matic finale. The word “Finis” on the 
sheet is astonishing. But in the picture 
Miss Young is beautifully dramatic and 
dramatically beautiful. Few women have 
her talent for expressing epic scorn. The 
news is spread that no more will Miss 
Young portray these unhappy creatures. 
but in the future will radiate sunlight and 
cheer. 


CAMILLE— Fox 


That immortal concoction of drivelling 
sentimentality, that deathless joy of easy- 
weeping schoolgirls, that masterpiece of 
platitude, that—well, in short, “Camille.” 
has been done again for the screen, this 
time by Theda Bara. There is this to be 
said for William Fox—he doesn’t seem 
to give a hang who has done, is doing, or 
proposes to do a story, if he wants to 
do it himself. Under its own name and 
various aliases, this tubercular drama has 
endured upon the stage and the silver- 
sheet longer than the memory of this gen- 
eration can recall. The only interest in 
it is—does Theda Bara make a better 
“Dame aux camellias” than any of the 
other hundreds of women who have rat- 
tled its laryngeal chains? It is a matter 
of taste. Personally, we prefer it on the 
screen because we don’t have to listen 
to the coughing. Personally, we prefer 
the Theda Bara version to many of the 
older screen recitals because Miss Bara 
makes Camille the brazen hussy we be- 
lieve she was. At the outset she is a 
scheming, unscrupulous, frankly immoral 
cocotte, and glad of it, and therefore 
there is less danger of the unthinking 
shedding crocodile tears over her quite 
just and logical fate. And the final death 
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scene is gratifyingly brief. Altogether an 
excellent revival of a tale we hoped was 
dead. And buried. 


BABES IN THE WOODS—Fox 


Another of those splendid children’s 
classics, “Babes in the Woods.” continues 
the delightful Fox Kiddies series. It is 
a combination of the old tale of the same | 
name with “Hansel and Gretel.” Virginia 
Lee Corbin, the dainty maiden who can 
weep to order and continue indefinitely, 
is tragically charming, with Francis Car- 
penter as a pocket edition of Francis Ten | 
Bushman. Any adult who cannot enjoy 
these pictures as much as the youngsters 
do should hasten to be shrived for his 
sins. The brother directors, C. M. and 
S. A. Franklin, have beautified this story 
by filming it among the California red- 
woods. 


THE TROUBLE BUSTER— 


Paramount 


They've got Vivian Martin selling pa- | 
pers again this month. She cuts off her 
curls, lives in a piano box with Paul Willis. 
makes a statuette which proves a billiken 
sort of gold mine, has Paul sent to a 
surgeon who cures his blindness. and then 
marries him. The tale is simple enough, 
and without the expert guiding hand of 
Director Frank Reicher would be almost 
childish. It is the manner. not the mat- 
ter, which relieves the situation. Yet 
Vivian Martin’s charm also has its value. 
Not a great picture. but a good one. 


THE CURSE OF EVE—Corona 


Another producer has discovered the 
double standard of morality and thrown 
a fit. His righteous wrath is smeared 
over seven reels, called “The Curse of 
Eve.” Enid Markey is starred. Pos- 
sibly believing that this would be his last 
chance of speaking out in meeting, the 
producer takes a side-swipe at another 
thing he doesn’t like—the law prohibit- 
ing criminal operations. The mere fact 
that the picture makes it appear that the 
loosely constructed story is told by a 
minister to his congregation, with an open 
Bible before him, does not make the story 
fit to repeat here. It will probably make 
a lot of money. 


THE CALL OF THE EAST— 


Paramount 


Sessue Hayakawa returns to the serious 





drama in “The Call of the East,” after 
his rather unsatisfactory dip into comedy. 
This is the sort of thing in which the 
admirers of the Japanese star prefer to | 
see him. To Americans, Hayakawa brings 
the mystery and fatalism of the Orient 
as no other actor can possibly do. In 
this he is aided by his wife. Tsuru Aoki. 
With such a unique and otherwise unoc- 
cupied field, it does seem an idle waste 
to depart into the field of comedy, though 
‘“‘Hashimura Togo” was not without a cer- 
tain charm of its own. The theme is 
once more that of the clash of the Occi- 
dental and Oriental ideas and ideals, with 





the Orient finally accepting,-with stern 
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The watch of a gentleman. 

Sterling character, in classic design, dressed in 
solid gold. 

The newest and finest of a fine oldline. A titled 
timepiece, whose possession instantly brands you a 
connoisseur. 

A priceless heirloom—the gift that lasts a lifetime. 

No man can know the fullness of pride cf 
possession, till he owns the $100 Lord Elgin. 


21 Je wels 

8 Adjustmenis 
Ultra Thin 
Solid Gold 








ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., ELGIN, U.S.As 


Designers and Producers 





These Club Feet 


a” 


Made Straight ' 
in Four Months 


Annabell Williams was born with Club 
Feet. After other treatment had 
failed, her mother brought her to the 
McLain Sanitarium, January 17, 1916, 
at 11 years of age. Four months later 
they returned home—happy. Read 
the mother’s letter. 









**I took Annabell home, on May 19, 1916, 
with two straight and useful feet. Today 
she runs and plays as any child. We can’t 
say enough for the McLain Sanitarium 
and will gladly answer all letters of 
inquiry.” 


Mrs. Morgan Williams, Higbee, Mo. : 
This deformity was corrected without plaster paris or general anaesthesia. 


FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


This private institution is devoted to the treatment of children and young 
adults afflicted with Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and 
Curvature, Hip Disease, Wry Neck, etc. Our valuable book “ Deformities 
and Paralysis,” with Book of References, free. 


THE McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 804 Aubert Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
A4A 
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Christmas 
Twelve Times 


A Gift Suggestion that will appeal to you 








OU have a friend who is very much interested in 
moving pictures. You are going to give a Christ- 
Y mas present of some kind to this friend. There 
g will be more pleasure for both of you if the gift isa 
particularly appropriate one. Or, how about that boy 
in France? A subscription to 


Photoplay Magazine 


will afford a delightful surprise on Christmas morning and give 
\ new satisfaction on the first day of each month during the 

; ensuing year. Every issue will be a reminder that you are 
the thoughtful provider of several hours of interesting news, 
entertainment and instruction —the source of a twelve-time 


Merry Christmas. 


To enable you to send this gift subscription in a correct and 
most attractive way, an artistic Christmas Card has been 
provided, stating that PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
will be sent for whatever period you desire. Your name 
and Christmas greetings will appear on this card, which 
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will be sent either to you or to the recipient of the gift. 


When you return coupon attach a Postal or Express money 
order ora Check. Better hurry. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


356 North Clark Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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CHRISTMAS SUBSCRIPTION COUPON 


Year, $2.00. Six months, $1.00. Three months, $.50. Canada, $2.50 per year. Foreign 
Countries, $3.00 per year. All subscriptions to our soldiers in France at U. S. rates. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE, 356 N. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 





Gentlemen:—Enclose find $ . ae 
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calmness, the inevitable outcome. Mar- 
garet Loomis offers a remarkably fine 
study of an American-Japanese girl. 


THE ADOPTED SON— Metro 


One of the principal reasons why recent 
Bushman-Bayne pictures have not been 
up to the standard that Metro is estab- 
lishing for its output, is that either Mr. 
Bushman insists upon posing intermin- 
ably, or his director gets him to do it. 
The next reason is that the stories have 
not been up to the mark. The latter dif- 
ficulty has been overcome in “The 
Adopted Son,” but the former remains. . 
Mr. Bushman plays the part of a gun- 
fighting westerner, a man of swift de- 
cisions and swifter actions, yet no matter 
what the situation, he stops for a good 
long pose before he unlimbers. Nor is 
he the only offender in this regard in pic- 
turedom, but possibly the most persistent 
one. Mr. Bushman is no Apollo Belvi- 
dere; his admirers want to see him do 
something, not merely be handsome. He 
does do a good deal in “The Adopted 
Son,” and if he did not interrupt the flow 
of action by his impersonations of statu- 
ary, it would be a rattling fine photoplay. 
In the role of an adventurer, he finds 
himself in the midst of a Tennessee feud, 





_ and at the behest of the sister of a boy 








| 


who has just been killed from ambush, 
takes the place of the slain youth for 
purposes of revenge. It is one of the best 
feud stories the screen has recorded. It 
is especially notable for its character 
roles. J. W. Johnston, as the cowardly 
killer, makes a despicable villain almost 
admirable by sheer artistry. The moun- 
tain scenes are magnificent. 


THE SPREADING DAWN— 
Goldwyn 


Jane Cowl’s first picture with Goldwyn, 
is advertised as her first screen adven- 
ture. They forget “The Garden of Lies” 
in which the All Star Features Company 
presented her more than two years ago. 
“The Spreading Dawn,” is blamed to 
Basil King as author, and Larry Trim- 
ble, as director. Whoever wrote the 
scenario was fascinated by the name 
“Vanderpyl.” The woman about whom ‘Bm. 
the tale meanders was Vanderpyl both 
before and after her marriage. Al- 
though Miss Vanderpyl first meets . 
Mr. Vanderpyl at her “coming out” 
ball, their families apparently were ac- 
quainted, for another Vanderpyl, brother 
of the other one, was a guest. And sure- 
ly, with a name like that, in the exclusive 
social circles of New York in the early 
’sixties, they must have been aware of 
each other’s existence. Another curiosity 
in this picture is the new light cast upon 
the change in New York climate since the 
Civil War. An April scene shows the 
trees and shrubbery in full leaf, while the 


_ dainty dames run about in summer garb, 


flop on the grass, and everything. An- 


_ other revelation is the use of big head- 
lines in the newspapers, which Walter 
Irwin, historian of American journalism, 
had informed the world was an invention 
of Pulitzer and Hearst. 
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THE BELGIAN — Sidney Olcott Players 


The firm hand of a brilliant writing 
man is seen in “The Belgian,” a picture 
produced independently by Sidney Olcott, 
with Walker Whiteside as the star. The 
writing man was Frederic Arnold Kum- 
mer. who has been delighting readers of 
this magazine with a series of his short 
stories based on moving picture life. His 
genius, in this picture. shines out in the 
fact that he did not go on a frantic 
search for “punches,” horrors, atrocities, 
and the like. His topic was what hap- 
pened in Belgium. He was willing to 
take for granted that the public knew 
of the reign of terror. He wanted to 
show how it came about—how Belgium 
and France were infested with German 
spies. while the people went about their 
business all unsuspecting—working, play- 
ing. loving. and creating works of art. 
He wove his story about a Belgian fisher- 
man. a born sculptor. who, going to Paris 
te mature his art. fell into the web of 
one of the Kaiser's women, while his 
sweetheart. back in the little fishing vil- 
lage. was menaced by another thread of 
the vast web. The tale is told dispas- 
sionately. and therefore the more con- 
vincingiv. Walker Whiteside, one of 
America’s greatest actors, a scorner of the 
chest and eyebrow technique, a man who 
knows the meaning of expression by re- 
pression. plays the part of the young 
artist. The picture’s sole fault is that it 
does not move quite swiftly enough—a 
fault that can be easily remedied by ju- 
dicious trimming. in the earlier reels. 
Messrs. Kummer and Olcott have turned 
out a true classic of the war. 





OVER THERE— Select 


Friends of Charles Richman, who have 
wondered what became of this robust star 
after his departure from Vitagraph, will 
discover him large as life in “Over 
There,” a war play based upon the theory 
of prenatal influence. Mr. Richman plays 
the part of a young man who inherits an 
unreasoning horror of the sight, or even 
the thought of blood, because of the fact 
that shortly before his birth his mother 
had happened to witness a brutal murder. 
When war is declared upon Germany, he 
advances one slender excuse after an- 
other. for not enlisting. At last his fear 
of -his friends’ and his sweetheart’s scorn 
becomes greater than his fear of blood, 
and he enlists. to redeern himself glo- 
riously on the battlefield. Anna Nilsson 
impersonates the sweetheart. There are 
several big battle scenes, staged, we are 
informed, by Lieut. W. A. O'Hara of the 
Canadian forces. after seven months in 
the first line trenches in Flanders. 


as 


BAB’S BURGLAR—Paramount 


Marguerite Clark is redoubling her well 
known popularity in the Sub Deb series, 
photoplayed from Mary Roberts Rine- 
hart’s stories. Latest of these is “Bab’s 
Burglar,” one of the best of the tales, 
and much livelier in incident and richer 
in opportunity than its predecessor, 
Richard Barthelmess, a 


-“Bab’s Diary.” 


young man who is coming to the front 
rapidly in picturedom, has the leading role 
opposite Miss Clark, and they make an 
ideal pair. The producer who realizes 
that all this boy needs is a little experi- 
ence and coaching, can acquire a valuable 
player by developing the talent latent in 
his pleasant personality. 


THE FIREFLY OF TOUGH 
LUCK—Triangle 


Dark-eyed Alma Reuben flashes as the 
Firefly of this western tale of desert, 
deserted mining camp and general desola- 
tion, lighting. finally. all of these depres- 
sions into the way of happiness. It 
another of the new Triangle’s own. a 
vivid, colorful tale, inoculated with a nice 
sense of humanity. 

Walt Whitman is responsible for a large 
pert of its creating. such as the quaint old 
Baxter who sought to save the pride of 
his heart, Baxter’s Corners—derisively de- 
tailed by his fickle friends as “Tough 
Luck’—from desertion. 

The captions, a trifle over-talky. may- 
hap, but in their consistent colloquialism, 
instill a distinctive style into the produc- 
tion, which combined with the interesting 
story, the competent playing, and the good 
photography, make it a very seeable piece 
of celluloid romance. 


1S 


MAID OF BELGIUM— World 


World. can when it will—so 
wont it? Here is as lovely a picture of 
its sort as has been wrought in any photo- 
play laboratory, containing an intriguing 
tale, if not a perfectly possible one, at- 
tractive people behaving rather like sensi- 
ble folk should; satistving and tasteful 
settings. In addition there is Alice Brady. 
very beautiful, very appealing. very truth- 
fully expressive. As the Belgian maid, of 
lost memory, she realizes with subtle ef- 
fectiveness just such a situation. and her 
bits with the baby are exquisite. 

Flying with the flock of war stories, it 





why | 





still has its own individuality. dealing with | 


v romantic and human aspect of the great 
reversion, rather than the 
“Maid of Belgium” is a photoplay worth 
making an effort to see. 


THE SEA MASTER— Ame rican- 
Mutual 


William Russell as skipper of a rough 
ship and rough crew, cruising somewhere 
all the time. a primitive soul who fights 
and loves in the elemental key, with the 
lady of his conquest wearing the same 
lingerie waist about eighteen months with 
no signs of disintegration in the good 
lawn. 

“The Planter’—Mutual—exploits Tvy- 
rone Power as super-villain, and a South 
Mexican rubber plantation as scenery: 
possesses slaves. slaughterings and senori- 
tas to an alarming extent; more horrors 
than happiness. 

“Desire of the Moth’—Bluebird—is a 
dashing, smashing western, possessing 
scenery and sentiment of the first water. 
Ruvert Julian. Ruth Clifford and Monroe 
Salisbury is a distinguishing combination 
in a piece of enjoyable red-bloodedness. 
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ILL beauty beyour daughter’s 
lot in life? Begin early to lay 
the foundation for her future 

good looks and attractiveness — to 

teach the vital lessons of skin health 
and complexion care that may mean 
her life’s happiness. 

After the day’s play, indoors or 
out, give the tender skin, face, neck, 
arms, hands, a thorough cleansing 
with D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream 
relieve the pores of the dirt they 
accumulated. Make it a daily prac- 
tice in childhood, it will be a daily 
habit in girlhood; a daily delight 
a splendid reward in womanhood. 


DAGGETT:RAMSDELLS 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 


Lhe Kind Thai Keeps” 


Made exclusively by Daggett & 
Kamsdell for more than twenty-five 
years, D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream 
has in thousands of homes been a 
popular, valued nursery adjunct- 
a constant comfort, a ready relief, 
a first and faithful aid in any illness 
or in vigorous health. 

For safety, for satisfaction, for 
service—-for your child’s nursery or 
vour own toilet table, demand D.&R. 
Perfect Cold Cream, “The Kind 
that Keeps,” the kind that cleanses, 
nourishes and beautifies the skin, 
that banishes unwelcome signs of 
passing time or marks of recent 
illness. The cream for every per- 
son—a size for every purse. 

POUDRE AMOURETTE — a face pow- 
der without a fault. The D. & R. L: bel is 
a guarantee of its purity, its perfection, its 
preeminence. Flesh, white, brunette, 50c. 
Should your dealer be sold ovt, we will 


forward a box to you by return mail on 
receipt of 50c in stamps. 


TRY BOTH FREE 


Trial samples of Perfect Cold Cream and 
Poudre Amourette sent free on request. 


Get a Free Sample 
For Your Husband 


Write for a sample of the latest ‘‘Per- 
fect’? product made only by Daggett & 
Ramsdell — a shaving cream in which we 
have scientifically incorporated D. & R. 
Perfect Cold Cream. The first time your 
husband tries this “Perfect” Shaving 
Cream he will say, “Well, that’s the best 
shave I ever had.” He will be as enthu- 
siastic over “Perfect’’ Shaving Cream as 
you are over Perfect Cold Cream. Sur- 
prise him with a sample. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
Department 234 
D. & R. Building, NEW YORK 
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Lift Corns out 


with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 

















NY 


Apply a few drops of Freezone 
upon a tender, aching corn or a 
callus. The soreness stops and 
shortly the entire corn or callus 
loosens and can be lifted off with- 
out a twinge of pain. 


Freezone removes hard corns, 


soft corns, also corns between 
the toes and hardened calluses. 
Freezone does not irritate the sur- 


rounding skin. You feel no pain 
when applying it or afterward. 


Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and 
never let a corn ache twice. 


Please Try Freezone 


Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 


The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Oh, You es 


Why 
to! And \ou h thr h hi fe 
with a chest that the t or $s you; with 
arms of childish strength ; w legs you can 
hard tand on. And what about that stom- 
ach i esevery tine you try a square 
meal Are ye 1a pill-teeder? 

Do you expect Health and Strength 
in tabloid torm—through pills, po- 
tions and other exploited piffie? 

You can’t do it; it can’t be done. 


to be well is to build uy 
























to 
a shows plain in yo re fac id the 
yrl.s loves healthy people. So be HEALTHY 
—STRONG VITAL. That's LIVING. Don't 
Sees to »0 bo’ ne ; se ond send 6 cents in starr 


nips 

ver mviling of NTFLLIGENCE 
iN PHYSICAL AND HEALTH CU LTURF, 
written by the stre nwest physical culture in- 
structor in the worl 


LIONEL STRONGFORT, Master of Physical Culture 
362 Park Bidg., NEWARK, N. 3. 


W FOR. GIRLS 


tmas greeungs, cards and folders, #0 each of § 


90 assorted Christm 
de signs, 10 eac h of 3 designs s« nt pre! paid, 50c. May b. e hand c« fy 
ored. Sell to your friends, Self-blenaing ‘water colors for color- 
os ear’s 1% additional, 19 handsome embossed assorted cards 


200; worth 60c, E. B. WINSLOW, Dept. mM, Tuckahoe, N. Y¥. 
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By Kitty Kelly 
(Continued jrom page 69) 


The story rather rambles, and takes a 
deal of deviating to quench the villain, 
which is, however, cleverly done. Direc- 
tor John O’Brien has found a great deal 
of beautiful exterior for the photoplay’s 
enhancement, and Miss Goodrich fur- 
nishes her quota in her own way. The 
result is an attractive film romance, many 
miles ahead of “Reputation” in atmos- 
phere and procedure. 


“THE MAN-HATER”—Triangle 


Triangle in emphasizing the story rather 
than the star, has in this instance done 
rather better by the star than the story. 
For the one proves more interesting than 
the other. 

That is not, however, so much the 
story’s fault, as because of the lagging it 
is permitted to do. It’s a good, heart- 
some, human little tale, of the girl with a 
drunken father who interpretated all men 
in terms of him, and came gradually to 
know there was another sort. But some of 
the scenes, good scenes in themselves, too, 
are so prolonged that the watcher begins 
to watch the clock face, which is no way 
to do at a photoplay romance. 

But Miss Winifred Allen, dark-eyed, 
smooth-haired, and otherwise different 
from the curlied queens, is compensation 
even for these over long moments. She 
has the kind of face that repays watching; 
sweet, clean-cut, forceful, mobile. 

“The Man-Hater” is good. 

* *k x 

“Cassidy”—Triangle—a poignant tale 
of a slum’s son, somewhat prolonged on 
some of the suffering, but well played, 
well-constructed drama. 


THE ADVENTURER — Mutual 


The season’s great laugh, 
regular as the full moon, is amongst us 
again, after an eclipse since June. Mr. 
Chaplin, in presenting “The Adventurer” 
as his Mutual swan song maintains the 
quality of past risible events, though shad- 
ing in a trifle more on the deft stuff to 
the diminishment of the broad. He kept 
within the Hooverish mandates, as well, 
eliminating pies and other edibles, con- 
fining himself to the extraction of all the 
fun he could from the human foot, kick- 
wise expressed, with a little soda water 
siphoned in for lubrication. 

As a convict endeavoring to escape, he 
spends most of his time in a dress suit, 
admiring the lovely Purviance, and dodg- 
ing distasteful policemen. He dodges suc- 
cessfully, at the end escaping into the no- 
one-knows-where, but judging by his past 
experiences he is bound for more success. 
It’s the only end anyway, for it would be 
most unpsychologic to leave Chaplin be- 
hind prison bars. Even he could extract 
no smiles from that as a permanency. 
But before his final dodge, he does grab 
cff about a million. There are many 
clever stunts in the “The Adventurer,” 
and a few very new ones, furnishing ma- 
terial for much smiling, if not for side- 
shaking laughter. 

Mr. Chaplin’s Mutual career has been 
a satisfying one. He has given the com- 


not quite so 


pany a row of excellent comedies of his 
own peculiar vintage, which must needs 
be valuable for several years. Consider- 
ing that he did as well by Essanay, it is 
a safe gamble that his next affiliation will 
be similarly productive of excellence. He 
is an artist as well as a player of motley. 
Also he is a—good business man. 


THE BEAUTIFUL ADVENTURE— 
Empire Mutual 


“The Beautiful Adventure” is the tell- 
ing of the play of that name, having to 
do, you may remember, with the efforts 
to maroon two unclergyed young people 
by a grandmother of the old school and 
Rooseveltian beliefs. It might have been 
great comedy in certain efficient hands, 
but here it is too obviously a careful 
skating over thin ice, being as nice as it 
possibly can be without being particularly 
interesting. Ann Murdock, in her com- 
bination of Billie-Burkeness and Mae- 
Marshness, is an interesting film person. 
The picture is shrouded in lovely settings 
—except for the interior of the count’s 
house, which is full of carved furnish- 
ings. The grandmother’s house is charm- 
ing with its old-fashioned furniture, and 
the outdoors is fairy-like in its exquisite 
summer invitingness. 


FOR FRANCE—Vitagraph 


A brave tale, beautiful and poignant, is 
Vitagraph’s “For France,” with Edward 
Earle and Betty Howe projecting the 
title roles. It is set yonder in France in 
the early wartime, and deals with the 
personal side rather than the national, 
but perhaps is the more nationally appeal- 
ing for that. 

Edward Earle, the hero, is an American 
art student aviating for France, and the 
girl is one of France’s daughters, his 
sweetheart, one of the many almost the 
victim of the Prussian spirit. 

Of all the current war pictures, it is 
one of the most elaborate, being beauti- 
iully staged outdoors, with many ranks 
of soldiers of all classes, with machine 
gun attacks, and sharp shooting. It is 
none of this elaborate battle stuff, but a 
simple, natural sort;! the soldiers lost 
among the leaves shooting their spiteful 
spitting guns, the little rush forward, the 
falling into position again. There is, of 
course, the pillaging of the farm house, 
and the terrorizing of the people by the 
Hun horde—and such applause as burst 
forth spontaneously when the leading Hun 
offenders were shot! 

There is no word of preachment in any 
caption, but the preachment is as large 
as life, “For France” means for our own 
homes and firesides. The nearest thing 
to an offered creed is this gallant notion, 
“A man says every man has two coun- 
tries, his own and France.” 


BONDAGE— Bluebird 


“Bondage” is further Bluebird sky for 
Dorothy Phillips’ shining. It is an inter- 
esting, if somewhat hectic and hurried 
tale about a woman and two men, and 
idealism and materialism. 
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The Shadow Stage 


(Continued ) 


Miss Phillips, the ambitious young 
writer who drifts via newspaper sensation- 
ing into Bohemia, is brought back to 
hometownlike ways of doing, by a sterling 
man from that home town, though first 
there has been an emotional singeing by 
a light o’ heart of her adopted kind. 

It isn’t, though, so much the story, that 
demands attention, as the feeling in it, the 
nervous distraitness of the young wife 
with ability and nothing to do. 

William Stowell’s portrait of an under- 
standing, unfailingly sympathetic husband, 
is a rare piece of screen work. He does 
that kind of a man under all kinds of 
provocation, without making him a 
goody-goody, keeping him a creature of 
good red blood. Once in a while we 
would have liked him to shake her, but 
that would have been psychologically 
wrong. Miss Phillips as the near-neuras- 
thenic accomplishes vividly as is her 
custom. 

Ida May Park did the directing, as 
well as evolving the story from one of 
Edna Kenton’s. 


YOUNG MOTHER HUBBARD— 


Essanay 


Miss Mary McAllister is one of the 
most charming persons in one of the 
most charming pieces of the month, as 
“Voung Mother Hubbard.” It’s a slight 
little story written by James Mortimer 
Peck, and directed by Arthur Berthelet 
in such fashion as to extract all the hu- 
manness of it. Mother Hubbard it is 
opined had nothing at all on the minia- 
ture Miss Mary with the children whom 
she mothered when the four little or- 
phans were deserted by their stepfather. 

It’s all a sweet and tender little story, 
with a deal of realistic juvenile charac- 
terization in it. Youngsters will revel in 
the adventuring of the children, and 
elders will find their hearts suspiciously 
softening toward the small nuisances 
which surround them. 

Mary McAllister is a gem of a child. 
Her charm is that she is so childish that 
she can keep her naturalness before the 
insistent posing demands of the camera. 
Her second venture into stardom is a 
shining success. 


THE BURGLAR—World 


“The Burglar” was made out of Fran- 
ces Hodgson Burnett’s dear childhood 
story, “Editha’s Burglar,’ and Augustus 
Thomas’ play. As dramatized for the 
screen it contains a deal more than either 
predecessor ever could. It delves into 
the youth’s college experiences and gives 
adequate reasons for every result. 

But, for all its sensation, it does bear 
cown heavily on the human note, and 
when the bullet finally reaches home 
there’s a wrench over it, though of course 
you know it’s the only way a right minded 
dramatist could have established a quietus 
for the troubling situation. 

Carlyle Blackwell picks the bay leaves 
for his performing, accomplishing a most 
sensitive and poignant characterization of 
the young man when he comes back 
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a-burgling. Here Mr. Blackwell discloses 
some dramatic emotionalism one never 
dreamed he had in his bag of acting 
tricks. His renunciation has the grip of 
the genuine. Miss Greeley is attractive, 
and Madge Evans makes an appealing and 
well poised little figure out of her Editha 
role. Good photography emphasizes the 
picture value. 

If logically, or even sensibly inclined, 
one must wink and blink at a lot of situa- 
tions, but there is a spirit to the photo- 
play that gives it force as well as enter- 
taining value. Of course, it is no thing 
for ardent young readers of “Editha’s 
3urglar” to patronize! 


SHALL WE FORGIVE HER?— 
World 


“Shall We Forgive Her?” is World at 
some of its luridest again, but frankly, 
very interesting at that. The hapless 
lady’s cruel adventures are so invested 
with humanness by the cleverly dramatic 
June Elvidge that the spectator finds him- 
self following her misfortunes with a tense 
stretch of interest, which is an accom- 
plishment, for it is growing harder and 
harder to exact observing interest in a 
lady wronged, rescued, blackmailed and 
discarded by righteous husband till every- 
thing is explained. 

Miss Elvidge puts grace into the grace- 
less tale, and recommends herself anew 
as a sincere and gifted dramatic inter- 
pretator. 


THE DORMANT POWER—World 


World has a wardrobe full of nice pic- 
ture garments, but it insists upon draping 
them over the veriest old skeletons of 
past and gone melodramas that one can 
imagine. 

For instance, here in “The Dormant 
Power” it has made a luxurious picture, 
which looked at without analyzing -from 
the intellectual side would go down as 
something really worth while. It has 
Ethel Clayton in it, Montague Love, 
handsome costuming, good looking sets, 
general sumptuousness of procedure—and 
it is raw melodrama, even slipping loose 
in matters of detail. It’s the kind of 
thing that is too bad because it has such 
a lot of good in it. 

There may be, and doubtless is since 
they do it, people whose minds are at- 
tuned only to this sort of thing. If that 
be so, save Ethel Clayton out of it, and 
put her into something plausibly human 
that is worthy of her presence. 


THE GIRL ANGLE— World 


A lot of people are going to miss “The 
Girl Angle” because it is so much better 
than one expects, just seeing it billed. It 
is the first appearance of Anita King as 
a Horkheimer star, and it’s a mightily 
entertaining appearance. 

Anita, turned man-hater, features bi- 
furcated wearing gear, in which she is 
most effective, during her rapidly adven- 
turous life in wild Arizona whither she 
betakes herself to live on a claim. Miss 
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Dia CREDIT 


IAMONDS 
WATCH ES j 


MAKE THIS A 
DIAMOND, | 
WATCH and 


CHRISTMAS 


CHOOSE YOUR GIFTS 
FROM OUR CATALOG 


Our Diamonds are distinctive in beauty 
and brilliancy. A Genuine Diamond is the 
best investment into which you can put 
your money. it constantly increases in 
value and lasts forever. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


The easiest, most convenient way to 
make handsome, ‘*worth-while’’ pres- 
ents is to send for our Catalog, make 
your selections in the quiet of your own 
home, and have everything charged in 
one account. By this plan you can 
make very little ready money supply 
all your gifts. 


Send for Free Catalog 


There are over 2,000 photographic illustrations 
of Diamond Rings, Diamond La Vallieres, Diamond 
Ear Screws, Diamond Scarf Pins, Diamond Studs, 
Signet and Emblem Rings,Watches, Wrist Watches, 
Bracelets, Cuff Links, Brooches, Lockets, Chains, 
Charms, Silverware, Clocks, Toilet Sets; also our 
wonderfully showy assembled Solitaire Diamond 
Clusters, 

Whatever you select will be sent, all shipping 
charges prepaid. You see and examine the 
article right in your own hands. If satisfied, 
pay one-fifth of purchase price and keep it; 
balance divided into eight equal amounts, pay- 
able monthly. 






Men’s Favorite Diamond Ring 
Extra heavy 14 karat solid gold six- 
rong Tooth mounting. Faultless- 
y made, Specially seiected fine dia- 
+ hese perfectly cut and very bril- 
liant. The deep groove and grace- 
ful lines make this a very popular 
mounting. See our Catalog and se- 
lect just the ring you wish, Each 
ring is cased in a handsome box, 


Watch Prices “Down to Bed Rock” 
21 Jewel “nist. sistpecuce” $2.50 a Month 


Send for Catalog and get posted about Watches before 
you purchase, Our Catalog illustrates and describes all 
the new models—15, 17, 19, 21, 23 Jewels, adjusted to tem- 
perature, isochronism and positions, Our watches are 
guaranteed by the factory and further guaranteed by us. 
We make all necessary repairs, barring accident, free of 
charge, for a period of three years from date of purchase, 


Loftis Solitaire — 
Cluster Rings 


Look Like What The 
intended For—A 
Large Single 
Diamond 


















Bu’ 

Looks like 
a $350 single 
stone. $25 
Down, ff 


ont, 912.50 a 


9 
Looks likea 
$150 single stone. B37 5 
Down, y 
a Month 






| The 

Loftis Seven- 

Diamond Cluster 

* was designed for those 

who desirea large showy ring 

= for the least money, as it has the ex- 

act appearance of a Solitaire that wou d cost three or four 

times as much, ‘The secret of the rare wanuty of this 

ring lies in the perfectly matched stones, all of the Dia- 

monds, set in platinum, being uniform in sine. quality 
and briliancy; mounting is 14 karat solid gold. 


Suggestions for Christmas Presents 


A few of the many desirable articles shown in our large, 
handsome Catalog. Every article listed below can be fur- 
nished at prices given, and up to any price you wish to 
pay. Allare popular selections of exceptionai value. 


Diamond Rings, Soli- _— Diamond Scarf Pins $5 up 


taire . . o +, « Signet Rings . $4u 
Loftis Solitaire Dia- $50 Pearl Necklaces, Sitemend 
up 
allieres $10 up 













set Clasp . . se 4 up 
Wrist Watches 10 up 
Watches, gold filled 312 up 
Bracelets,solid gold $12 up 

CameoRings, Dia 
$12 up 


mond-set. . 
Vest Chains, so! solid 
Oe 6 = « $12 up 
. make selections, and have as many 
Nob charged in one account. 
National Credit Jewelers 
DEPT. HS02 108 N. STATE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Stores in Leading Cities 
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Between the acts 


Douglas Fairbanks 


has put over a real “best seller” — 


“LAUGH and LIVE” 


Not a book of jokes but a de- 
lightful message for everybody. 
Springfield Union says: 

“If this great inspirational book does not 
develop into the tinest sort of best seller, the 
American pub lic ix losing its taste for good 
literature 


All Bookstores $1.00 Net 
BRITTON PUBLISHING CO., New York 








Society of New York 
and Paris 


Society and Stage Beauties of 
Paris‘and New York have used 


X. BAZIN 


Powder (for removing objectionable 
hair) for the past 50 years. Approved 
by physicians, hospitals and dermatol- 
ogists. 
We have sold over one million bottles 
of X. BAZIN Powder to the women of 
America. Time and extensive use has 
proven X. BAZIN Powder safe and 
certain in its action. Try it. 

50c and $1.00 


Refuse cheap, dangerous substitutes 





If your druggist does not keep 
X. BAZIN, send direct to us. 


HALL & RUCKEL 


231 Washington Street, NEW YORK,N. Y. 


EVR. AUTO OWNER 
YOU—ARE —L:OSING — MONEY! 


UNLESS WE ARE FURNISHING YOU WITH 
TIRES, TUBES AND ACCESSORIES 
We Will Save You from 35 to 60° on Anything You Need for Your Car 

§ 30x3% Non Skid Tires . . $11.90 
FOR EXAMPLE {7 Chaimpion Spark Plugs (all sizes) 49e 


OUR BIG LIST WILL FURTHER CONVINCE YOU. IT'S FREE FOR THE ASKING 


UNION IRE CO 


= THE HOUSE THAT PRICE BUILT 
J 123 Wood Street, PITTSBURGH, PA.==J 


f= GRAFLEX— KODAKS 


~ Cameras, Le es and e- 
| ser ipt on. we can save you 45 to 60 per ‘cent 
t Write at once tor our free 
"Bargain Book and Catalog 

































listing hundreds of slightly used and new 
cameras and supplies at money - saving 
prices. All goods sold on ten day free 
trial. Money refunded in full if unsati 
factory. Y« u tak ° es by dc 
“with us. We have been establi on id in the 
photographie busine s over 16 


CENTRAL CAMERA ‘CO. 
124 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 1261, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PE TEACH ae 
Sent Wi; 


BY MAIL 


I won World's First Prize for best course} | 
in Penmanship. Under my guidance you can 
become an expert penman. Am placing many of m 
students as instructorsin commercial colleges at hi igh 
sal. “a. If you wish tol be come a better penman, wri:e 
me, A will send xo F "E one of my Favorite Pens 
and a copy of the Ransome rian Sournal, Write today. 


j 
Cc. W.Ransom, 365 Essex Bldg., KansasCity,Mo, 
Ever 
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King is comely, photographs better than 
she used to, has fine dramatic apprecia- 
tion, and takes adequate advantage of all 
the opportunities offered her. She pans 
out well as a star on her own. When she 
plays she has a pleasing poise. she gets 
effects by holding attitudes instead of 
wildly gesticulating and madly murmur- 
ing, and the result is distinctive. 

Her story here is delightful feminized 
Wild West comedy—all about the Ari- 
zonians who wooed her, and how, and 
what she did to them, she a lady with a 
firm disposition and a violent hatred for 
man humankind. Situations and captions 
impel the laugh frequently. 


THE CALENDAR GIRL— 


American-Mutual 


Juliette Day spins through some mod- 
erately entertaining adventures in her 
American- iutual offering, “The Calendar 
Girl.” She has comedy sense and dra- 
matic feeling and an elfish spirit, and 
would make out excellently in a more tan- 
talizing tale. This ought to be very pop- 
ular though, if a certain theory holds, for 
it deals extensively with clothes, having a 
lot of scenes placed in a modiste’s estab- 
lishment involving the live-model-display 
of many gowns. 

There are some fetching bathing suit 
exteriors and a rapid-firing romance, mak- 
ing in all a seemly little tale. 


ANYTHING ONCE—Bluebird 


“Anything Once” possesses Franklyn 
Farnum and a jumble of wild and woolly 
imitations of the redoubtable D. Fair- 
banks, the Farnum prodigy giving Blue- 
bird great delight because of his mimicry, 
which they count a distinctive asset. It 
has to do with a will and love and plot- 
ting on a wide ranch in the wild west, 
and is brimful of fast riding and swift 
shooting. 


thought of Marie Louise's safety upper- 
most in his mind. In a few seconds he 
had reached the spot where she was wait- 
ing, trembling for his safety, as she heard 
the sound of the firing. A swift embrace, 
and they turned back to see what had 
happened to Julio. To McKeever’s sur- 
prise the half-breed was still kneeling be- 
hind his log. popping up from time to time 
to fire. Single-handed he was holding the 
trail for them. McKeever started to re- 
turn to the battle but the girl clutched his 
arm. 

“Don't!” she cried. 
Don't!” 

But even as she spoke they saw a fig- 
ure dart down the side of the gulley 
behind Julio. Before McKeever could 
take aim, Joe Bedotte had flung himself 
upon his enemy and buried a knife in his 
back. Julio had given his life to atone 
for what wrong his savage mind had one 
time conceived. 

McKeever would have undertaken im- 
mediate justice upon the killer, but he 


“T can't bear it! 
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The Shadow Stage 


( Continued ) 


AUTOMANIACS— Universal 


Alice Howell, aspiring to be the femi- 
nine edition of Charlie Chaplin, dresses 
queerly, mops her hair up in a mess on 
top of her head, kicks freely and puts a 
pained-surprise expression over her face. 
the while she comedies at the head of her 
own company. “Automaniacs” is one of 
these productions, containing the conven- 
tional slapstick femininely applied. I: 
cug guffaws out of the audience, however. 


THE PRINCESS VIRTUE—Bluebird 


To see “The Princess Virtue” appre- 
ciatively, one must catch oneself in a 
bizarre mood, for of all bizarreities, it is 
among the superlatives. 

Miss Murray, in a Glaum-Pickford- 
Tanguay potpourri, is the spirit of it, sup- 
posedly a French innocent, seeking her 
mate. In Glaumy clothes, with Pickford- 
ian roll of the eyes under a mop of Tan- 
guay hair, behaving as no other young gir! 
one knows of, she puzzles between her 
suitors, Passion, Desire and Love, follow- 
ing out one of the usual kind of cue! 
romances, for the locale is France and 
personal satisfaction the measure of honor. 

Never for a moment is one in danger 
of forgetting who might be the star of the 
ctiering, for Miss Murray, with her ela- 
borated artificial ways is ever before the 
camera's eve. One longs to see the change 
coming and catch her with curls subdued 
and Quaker primness ruling. but the tale 
ends merely with her claiming her love 
leaving the observer quite in the dark as 
to the time he had taming her to Bos- 
tonese. 

This first Mae Murray flight for Blue- 
bird is very facile and full of style, i 
“act more so than of substance. It is 
extremely well dressed. directorially ef- 
fective and wonderfully photographed, but 
the heart of it is too much concealed 
under furbelows. 


The Savage 


Continued from page 100) 


remembered the girl at his side. He had 
no right to keep her in danger an instant 
longer than was necessary. Bedotte could 
wait. The arm of the law would reach 
him in good time. So the lovers rode 
down the Caribou trail, to safety and 
happiness. 

But Julio was not alone in his final 
moments. From behind a boulder crep 
a sad little figure. The one who had loved 
him most of all, and who had hated him, 
but loved him most deeply even when 
she hated him, had followed the man she 
had told to kill him. Now Lizette found 
that her request had been granted. Julio 
was dying. 

With a moan she flung herself beside 
him, showering kisses upon him and beg- 
ging forgiveness. Julio did not under- 
stand. With fading sight he looked up 
at her, and smiled weakly. 

“Au voir, Lizette.” he whispered. “I 
go long voyage now. Some day, may- 
be—”’ 

And the torn heart of the savage was 
at rest. 
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Winners of the Contest 
(Continued from page 104) 
MRS. BYRD WEYLER KELLOGG 
Winner of Fourth Prize—$200 


Scenario: 
“The Moth and the Skipper Fly” 
My interest in the screen had a queer 
inception. I represented a _ prominent 
club of this district, on a censor board. 


We first sat on “The Underworld of 
Paris.”” Found it both innocuous and 
stupid! These private exhibitions put me 


in touch with a part of life I had never 
seen. Rapidly I developed into a devotee. 
I got the vision of the future then, and 
suggested co-operation as a means to our 
purpose. 

So I’ve gone along, my family with 
me, until today our knowledge of the 
silent drama is comprehensive. Faith- 
fully we follow our favorites. We like 
House Peters. 





He’s a man’s man, sprout- | 


ing neither wings nor hoofs,—just hv- | 


man. Keeping human is an art in itself, 
practically a lost one. 

The inimitable Charlie Chaplin 
SOUL. 
within hearing. We like Sessue Haya- 
kawa. He’s the only motionless motion 
actor in captivity. That is what we like. 
his inactivity—repose. And Jack Pick- 
ford—all the youth of America—your son 
and my son. “Seventeen” and a younger 
“Varmint”—just struggling boy,—with 
manhood straining at the leash. 

My son (six years) is a fan. 
the hybrid—it walks like 
fights like ““Doug”! 

I repeat today what I said years ago 
in committee, the public will get what it 
demands. The audience of today, busi- 


has 


Imagine 
“Charlie” and 


I hurl a defi at every highbrow | 


LLL 





ness men, professional men, want interest | 


and accuracy. 
of America, that universal axle of life 
that swings civilization, expects and will 
get a gradual development in the motion 
picture world. Already the silver sheet is 
taking on all the attributes of good litera- 


ture; action, physical action, alone is 
passing. 
And so, after all this, what more na- 


tural than that I should write a scenario. 
For a long time I have been a member 





of the ‘“I-could-write-a-better-one-than- 
that.” club. The sequence follows: I 
tried—opportunely, PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


urged me on, and I submitted “The Moth 
and the Skipper Fly.” Behind the natural 
desire that it come out right, honor and 
justice triumph, etc., was a stronger urg- 


ing. I wanted to help one desirable, ma- 
ture, bachelor win a pretty girl. Just 
youth to youth, because it is, is an un- 


reliable charter for the sea of matrimony. 

Adorable Marguerite Clark really drove 
me to it. When I saw her in “Something 
in Hoops” (title forgotten) discard a per- 
fectly good, before-the-war bachelor for 
a young jackanapes in a badly fitting 
coat, I lost all sense of masculine rea- 
soning. 

So that maternal instinct, seldom dor- 
mant in a happy wife, made me champion 
the bachelor. The younger man might 
have made Jane happy, but—why risk it? 

Goodness, I hope the doctor and his 
wife live happy ever after, for I did it 
with my little Corona! 


All the great middle class | 
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nightly. 
harmless. 


Genuine Lash-Brow-ine 
Manufactured only by 


MAYBELL 
LABORATORIES 
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This well-know preparation nourishes 1n a natural manner >, 

eyebrows and lashes, making them thick, long and silky, thus adding depth and 
soulful expression to the eyes and beauty 
which has been successfully used by 
It has passed the famous Westfield-McClure test for purity. 


Sold in two sizes, 50c and $1.00. Send price for size you wish and we will mail LASH- 
BROW-INE together with our Maybell Beauty Booklet, prepaid in plain, sealed cover. 


SATISFACTION ASSURED OR PRICE REFUNDED 


g so ¥ . 
LZ een POLS = LITA ~ 
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BEAUTIFUL 
EYEBROWS and LASHES 


will transform a plain, unattractive face to one full of charm, 
beauty andexpression. Read what a famous Fashion and Beauty 
Expert says in the Chicago Examiner: 


“* There are many actresses and society women famed for their long, silky 
lashes and beautifully arched eyebrows that owe their attractiv eness to the 
use of a little preparation called LASH-BROW-INE.’ 

If your eyebrows arid lashes are short, thin and uneven, it is quite possible and 
easy for you to remedy Nature’s neglect and acquire luxuriant eyebrows and 
long, silky lashes by simply applying a little 


Lidtite-Ib7 v1b-S72e am. 









—- Madame Chic. 
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to the face. LASH-BROW-INE, 
thousands, is guaranteed absolutely 


Avoid disappointment 
with worthless imitations 


4008-20 


Indiana Avenue 


CHICAGO 


peri 








“Don’t Shout” 


“| hear you. I can hear 


\ now as well as anybody. 














‘How’? With the MORLEY 
PHONE. I've a pair in my ears 
now, but they are invisible: 

would not know | had them in, : 
myself, only that | hear all right. 
“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the eyes. In- 
yp comfortable, weight- 
less and harmless. Anyere 
car. adjust it.” Over 100,000 sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY Co., Dept. 789, Perry Bldg., Phila. 














PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


A toilet preparation of merit 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 


For Restoring Color and Beauty 


to Gray and Fade air. 
50c. and $1.00 at druggists. 
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Ukulele Guitar, Man- 


dolin, Hawaiian Guitar or Cornet 
Yes, absolutely free to first pu- 
pils in each locality. We have 
the most wonderful, new, system for learn- 
ing by mailto play bynote, Piano, Organ, 
i Violin, Mandolin, Guitar Ukulele. Hawai- 
** jan Guitar or Cornet. Very small charge 
for lessons only expense. Wo guarantee success or no Charge. 
Complete outfit free. Write now. No obligations. 
Slingerland School of Music, Dept. 240, “hicago, tl. 


E A BANKER 


Prepare by mail for this high profession, in which tnere 
are great opportunities. Six months’ term. Diploma 
awarde ded. ‘How. to 
ae Barker.’ R G. ALCORN, President 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING 
457 East State Street COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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No Games Like These! 


In : all this big, wide world, there are no more absorb- 
nd P. 





ingly interesti ing games than Billiards z ‘00 Every 
body plays, or wants to play-and everybody wants to 
pla well, It's practice tl perfects your g 

For only a few cents a day, you can soon own y 


















Billiard and Pool Table 


can be set on dinir « or lib rary table or on its own legs 
~ Fhe stan pecial room is ne ed Put up or down 
in a minute Sizes ranxe up to 44x ¢ . Prices 
of Tables $15 up $1 or more dow: jails, cues c., free. 

The original Burrowes Home B ili ard and Pool Tables are 
world-famo They are splendidly built in every particular. 
Many experts use them for home practice. Burrowes Regis 
High-Speed Rubber Cushions are the best made 

Burrowes Tables are now on sale in many cities and towns, 


FREE TRIAL — write us for catalog (Mustrated " 


containing free trial offer, prices, terms, order bianks, etc. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 186 Spring St., Portland, Me. 


Also San Francisco and Los Angeles Offices 








Your Poise Wand Carriage 


are affected more bythe unseen things 
of your apparel than by outer garments 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


contributes to your ease and comfort — allows 
the utmost freedom of action and retains its 
life and resiliency after long wear. 

It is the only woman’s hose supporter having 
the Oblong Rubber Button which pre- 
vents tearing and drop stitches. 


PANY, MAKER BOSsSTO 
\ GEORGE FROST COM N KERS, BOS N ) 


5Price-To Introduce 


To prove to you that our blue- 
white WEXICAN DIAMOND exactly 
resembles the finest genuine 
South African Gem, with same 
dazzling, rainbow-hued brillian- 
cy (Guaranteed), we will send you 
this beautiful, high-grade, 12.kt 
gold-filled Tiff, Ring set with 
1-kt. gem, reg 
$4.98, for One-Half Price, 























$2.50. 





el Belcher King, catalog price, $6.26 
Only $2.50 


gular catalog price 


Same gem in Gent's Heavy Tooth | 
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A Branded Soul 





(Continued from page 60) 


“You cannot run away from me so 
easily! You thought you had sent me to 
my death—” he paused. 

The reflected glow from the smoke 
clouds had glimmered on the gold cross 
which hung about her neck, suspended on 
a slender chain, and Juan’s maddened gaze 
centered upon it. With an oath he tore it 
from her breast and cast it into the burn- 
ing timber. 


‘Juan, my cross!” A little sob burst 
from Conchita. “Ah, give me my cross 
again!” 


“That I shall do!” An evil, triumphant 
laugh escaped him and leaping upon the 
charred scaffolding he took the cross from 
the fire with his bare hands. ‘Here is 
your cross, to carry while you live as a 
mark of your shame!” 

Conchita shrieked once as the searing 
agony of the brand bit into her flesh. 
Then the firelight died before her and she 
swayed in merciful faintness. All at once 
the oblivion into which she was sinking 
was pierced by a groan in a voice which 
brought her senses back in a swift rush 
and unmindful of her own torture she 
sprang forward. 

John Rannie, with blood running down 
his face, was struggling feebly in the 
grasp of a howling mob who were lashing 
him to the scaffolding of the burning well. 

“Stop!” Conchita cried high and clear 
above the raucous shouting. “Let him go! 
Madre de Dios, you would not burn him 
to death! You shall not harm him!” 

The mob turned with one accord and 
stared at her in mute astonishment and at 
that moment Juan Mendoza sprang in 
front of her. 

“It is his mistress!” he shouted. “Con- 
chita Cordova, mistress of the robber who 
has taken from you your lands and homes! 
Will you listen to her?” 

A howl of mingled rage and derision 
went up from the rabble and they turned 
again to their victim. Conchita measured 
their strength and a sob of utter despair 
welled up from her heart. The next mo- 
ment she had slipped from the throng and 
was running with all her might to where a 
group of horses was tethered beneath a 
mahogany tree. A dexterous twist of the 
rope, a slim figure swarming up into the 
high peaked saddle, a clatter of hoofs on 
the hard-packed road and Conchita was 
off for the north and the army encamp- 
ment which lav beyond the border. 


The blow of the machete which had 
gashed Rannie’s brow had mercifully 
stunned him and he was conscious at first 
only of the ropes which bound him so 
tightly that each was a separate torture. 
It seemed to him that for just a moment 
the face of Conchita had appeared before 
him, eager, pleading, but it vanished and 
a great cloud of smoke billowed down 
about him. He tried to cry out, to strug- 
gle, but a white-hot agony seared his lungs 
and darkness closed in upon him. 

When he awakened after aeons of time 
it was with the silver tones of a bugle 
ringing in his ears, and trim khaki-clad 
forms bore him from the blazing scaffold 
just as the huge derrick fell. The rabble 
had been miraculously dispersed at the 
approach of the detachment of cavalry 
and Rannie searched in vain with his 
smoke-bleared eyes for the face of Con- 
chita Cordova. 

“Girl rode to camp for us.” The com- 
manding officer was youthful and scented 
romance. “Came back with us but she 
must have slipped away somewhere. Guess 
you know who she is, old chap!” 

The next morning John Rannie, weak 
and pallid, tottered about over the burned 
area as near as he could safely go to the 
still flaming wells. He was a ruined man. 
All that he had struggled for and planned 
and hoped had gone up in a spark of mob 
vengeance! 

His aimless, wandering steps led him 
unconsciously to the old mission church. 
and he strolled up the path and peered in 
at the door. At first he could discern 
nothing in the dense shadow but grad- 
ually the outline of a slender kneeling fig- 
ure took shape before the altar rail and 
scarcely daring to credit the evidence of 
his senses, Rannie stole down the aisle. 

It was Conchita. He knew her by the 
lithe swaying of her body as she prayed: 
by the masses of shining brown hair which 
were knotted low upon her neck, by a 
subtle influence which seemed to emanate 
from her as fragrance from a flower. 

Gently, silently he crept forward and 
knelt beside her. 

Conchita glanced up startled, then as 
she recognized him the light of a benedic- 
tion so pure, so radiant flowed from her 
eyes that John Rannie bowed his head in 
the reverence of one before a veritable 
shrine, and hand in hand, like little chil- 
cren, they gave thanks together. 
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Why Do You Do It? 


(Continued from page 81) 


the narrative, to have the motives and 
emotions simple and easily understood. 
The critics of the motion picture forget 
this. They demand that audiences shall 
receive that which they, the critics, think 
they ought to get. not that which the au- 
dience wants, knows what it wants and 
insists on getting. In other words, they 
would make Shakespeare. Ibsen 
Browning “compulsory reading” with 
screen audiences, forgetting that those 
audiences are after recreation, and can- 
not get it through an appeal to depth of 
thought and breadth of learning. 

And as the patrons of the motion pic- 
ture theaters are paying to get what they 
want, they are just as much entitled to 
get it as the man who goes into a haber- 
dasher’s to buy a particular cravat which 
he has seen in the window, 
he wants to the exclusion of all others. 

The public can help the producer by 
taking pleasure in the sight of character 
building and character destruction on the 
screen; in the appreciation of the fact 
that certain causes are bound, in real life. 
to produce certain effects, and that in 
realitv. handsome and heroic young men, 
ever striving to save beautiful young 
girls from some horrible villany. are not 
half so common as plain young men. 
courting in a plain and unheroic way, 
plain everyday girls. 

But. just as it is the unusual which 
makes a so-called “comedy situation,” it 
is the unusual which generally makes the 
dramatic effect. and I do not expect the 
public taste to change for many, many 
years. 

The wise producer makes his pictures 
to suit the public taste and not that of 
the critics. 


By H. O. Davis- ~Triangle 


INOW it has been the fashion to deny 


the existence of any taste for prurient, 


unwholesome photoplays. but I am not 
going to deny the existence of such 
demand. It is as real as crime and the 
drug habit, but it applies to an equally 
small percentage of people. and, like 
crime, the drug habit and other vices, it 
doesn’t pay, least of all to the man who 
supplies the commodity. 

If the exhibitor in a large community 
puts on a questionable film. and procures 
a lot of talk about it. and numerous 
written objections. he may fill his house 
for a period. The prurient, however, are 
consistent: they hang together. 

But while getting his maudlin attend- 
ance the exhibitor must also be aware of 
this: in choosing his patronage he has 
deliberately cast aside ninety-five per 
cent of the picture patronage of the com- 
munity; in gaining his houseful. he is 
getting all there are of their kind. In 


drawing a houseful of the people who | 
want wholesome photoplays he is not even | 


skimming the surface of the community’s 
better element. who will come again and 
again and again. 
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What I Will Do 


Write me today on postcard or coupon below and 
I will tell you how you can EARN a genuine 
Underwood while LEARNING in your own home. 
I will gladly RENT you one of these fine machines 
on asmall monthly rental and I will accept your 
first six months’ rental on the purchase price 
if you decide to own it. 


What | send you—Ten Days’ Free Trial 


I will send you a genuine No, 4 Visible Writing Under- 
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34-36 Lake St., Chicago 
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El- ade 


Julian Eltinge, foremost impersonator of 
beautiful women, finds El-Rado invalua- 
ble in his professional work. He freely 
recommends it as the quickest, simplest, 
and safest way to remove hair from the 
face, neck or arms. 


Prominent actresses regard El-Rado 
as really necessary for their dressing 
tables and traveling kits. Clean, hair- 
free underarms of babylike smoothness 
can best be attained through the use 
of El-Rado, a sanitary lotion easily 
applied with a piece of absorbent cot- 
ton. Entirely harmless. 


Ask for ‘“‘El-Rado”™ hair remover at any 
toilet goods counter. Two sizes, 50c. 
and $1.00. Money-back guarantee. 


If you prefer, we will fill your order 1) 
mail, it you write enclosing stamps or coin. 


Pilgrim Mfg. Co., Dept. P, 112 E. 19th St., New York 


Canadian Address, 312 St. Urbain, Montreal 





Lillie Langtry Used Magda 


‘Excellent and so pleasant to use”’ is the way she 
expressed her appreciat.on of Mg vada’ vs merits. This 
Famous Actress whose wondrous beauty thrilled the 
world used Magda Cream. Suppose she bad used a 
cream that was not pure, a cream that contained 
lead, bismuth or injuriouschemical. beauty is but 
skin deep but most ladies prefer retaining it, and 
the best way is to use a cream that you Knowis pure, 
free from Animal Fats or Injurious Cnemicals 
Magda Cream contains none of these things. Those 
who have used Mag la nee ad no urging. The people 
we want to reach a e the ones wh shave not used it, 
We want to show you its me rits at our expense if not 
pleased, Buy a package, use it a week, if not satistied 
return and we will refund your mone Magda 
gives best results used nightly for the mass: age, andis 
a habit acquired by bom stage folks and society 


women who must always appear at their best. 
Magda Cream can be obtained in 25e 
tubes; 50c Opal Jars; 75¢c Japanese Jars; 
$1 Tins at drug departments, or direct, 
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Signing Up Cynthia 


(Continued from page 


take his inamorata to lunch. Poor dub, 
I thought. Next thing he'll be getting 
married. 

“Promptly at the appointed hour Ath- 
erton showed up. I was in the Chief’s 
office, discussing some changes in a pic- 
ture I’d just done, when he was an- 
nounced. 

“Show ’em in,’ the Chief growled to 
his secretary, then turned to me, holding 
out a letter the girl had given him. 
“*What do you think of that?’ he roared. 

“T took the letter and read it. It was 
from Josephine Walker, the woman we'd 
counted on to appear as co-star with 
Atherton. It said that she had sprained 
her ankle, and would be laid up for at 
least a month. 

“The news upset me considerably. I 
was still reading the letter when Atherton 
and Polly came into the room. 

“ “Mr. Goldheimer,’ I heard him say. 
‘Permit me to present you to —’ 

“That was as far as he got. The Chief, 
who had been staring at the girl with 
bulging eyes, rose from his chair with a 
roar of delight. 

“‘Cynthia Love!’ he 
held out both his hands. As for Harold, 
he stood frozen in his tracks, his jaw 
dropped, and he looked as though he 
thought the Chief had taken leave of his 
senses. 

“The girl, however, was perfectly self- 
possessed. I had never met Cynthia Love, 
although her face was as familiar to me 
as my own. She stood there in her dainty 
little gingham, that must have cost fifty 
dollars if it cost a cent, looking the very 
picture of demure innocence and grace, 
while the Chief beamed at her like an 
overgrown schoolboy. He had moved 
heaven and earth for eighteen months to 
get Cynthia away from the Metagraph, 
and to have her walk so unexpectedly 
into the office simply took his breath 
away. 


? 


exclaimed, and 


18) 

“*T say—’ Harold began, but Cynthia 
cut him short. 

““*Mr. Atherton has promised to get me 
a position with the International,’ she 
said. 

“How much do you want, Miss Love?’ 
the Chief asked, pressing a button on his 
desk. 

“Cynthia took a folded paper from her 
purse and laid it before him. 

“*Two thousand a week,’ she said, 
‘with an interest in the next profits. Here 
is my contract with the Metagraph, which 
expired last month. I have noted the 
changes in pencil.’ 

“*Ralph,’ the Chief said to the clerk 
who came to the door. ‘Send Mr. Lewis 
here.’ Lewis is the head of our legal 
department. Then he turned to Cynthia. 
‘Your terms are perfectly satisfactory, 
Miss Love. If you care to do so, you 
can begin by playing the star part in our 
big new production of ‘Camille,’ with Mr. 
Atherton as your leading man.’ 

“Poor Harold, who had been com- 
pletely submerged for several minutes, at 
last managed to come up for air. 

‘*By Jove!’ he said, mopping his fore- 


head. ‘You were spoofing me all the 
time!’ 

“ ‘No,’ Cynthia said to him. ‘Not all 
the time. Only about my work. Every- 
thing else was real. Will you forgive 
me? 


“Nobody on earth could help forgiving 
Cynthia anything, when she looks at them 
that way, and least of all could Harold. 
As I said before, he’s head over heels 
in love with her, and I have an idea she 
is by no means indifferent to him.” 

“Quite a little romance, isn’t it?” 

Ellis looked at me with a grin. 


“My God,” he said. “No wonder 
Jerome was nervous.” Then he took a 
folded manuscript from his pocket. 


“Here’s that synopsis I wrote for Cyn- 
thia,” he continued. “Look it over. 
Maybe I can sell it to you.” 


The Little Princess 


(Continued from page 36) 


Miss Minchin, seeing the turn affairs 
were taking, interposed. 

“T have always been fond of Sara; she 
| is an unusually bright child. I hope that 
you will remember all that I have done 
for you, Sara, dear.” 

Sara turned her serious eyes upon the 
woman. 

“What have you done for me?” 

“T have given you a home,” began Miss 
Minchin, uneasily. “I might have turned 
you—” 

“You will be well paid for what you 
have done,” interrupted Carrisford, 
brusquely. “Not that you deserve it, but 
because I think Sara would rather have 
it so. She does not need to have it said 
that she owes anyone a penny. The re- 
port about the failure of the mine was 
not true—and I have invested Sara’s in- 
heritance so that she now has a fortune of 
many millions.” 

Turning from the speechless Miss Min- 
chin, he said to Sara: “When you have 
done your dinner, come with me. My 
home will be your home, hereafter, and 


tonight there will be something there for 
for you.” 

“And Becky, too?” asked Sara. 

Carrisford inclined his head. 
too, if you wish.” 

So Ermengarde’s prophecy was realized 
in a far greater measure than she or Sara 
had ever dreamed. A pair of old shoes 
for a Christmas gift, indeed! Oh, the 
glory and wonder of the star-studded tree 
that Carrisford hung with gifts for her 
in his home. Oh, the rapture with which 
she invited in all the cold hungry children 
of the London street who were standing 
with their noses pressed to the window- 
pane! And the joy with which she and 
Becky, herself in lace and ribbons and 
Becky in all the bizarre finery her soul 
craved, handed gifts to those less for- 
tunate children, upon that wonderful 
Christmas Eve! 

“Tt’s a fairy tale,” whispered Becky 
and Sara to each other, when at last the 
lights were out and the morning of their 
new life was but a few hours away. “It’s 
a fairy tale, come true!” 


“Becky, 
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Dressing for the Movies| 


Some of the costume tricks which the 
aspirant for screen stardom must learn 


By Helen Starr 


FAMOUS author was 

picture studio for the first time. 

The stage was set for a scene in 
a photoplay featuring Fannie Ward. The 
author was not a little amazed to see 
this famous star come from her dress- 
ing-room garbed in a green broadcloth 
skirt, a bright blue waist, a yellow tie 
and a purple belt. 

The author made a little inward 
gasp. “Why, I’ve known Fannie Ward 
for years and there never has been a 
more perfectly dressed woman on the 
stage. Color has always been an espe- 
cial fetish with her—in London she used 
to spend weary hours matching a shade 
or hunting a fabric which would blend 
with the tones of her hair and the color 
of her eyes. Certain shades of pink 
and blue have been named for her—and 
all the small town women in the country 
watch her costumes on the screen. Now, 
why do you suppose to-day she is wear- 
ing such a distressing color discord?” 

The author's outburst 
by Miss Ward's greeting. 
eyes must 
thinking. 

“There's a serious reason for this color 
mixture.” laughed Miss Ward. “You 
see this particular green broadcloth skirt 
fits me to perfection. Now, the director 
asked me to wear this blue waist be- 
cause the sleeves have to be torn away 
when the rough soldiers enter the Ma- 
jors home, and. as it happens, these 
sleeves will pull away easily. This tie 
had to be in the outfit because it is 
woven of material strong enough to tie 
the enemy's spy to a tree and this belt 
serves as a whip lash which I use on the 
villain. The camera of course wont tell 
the atrocious color secret.” 

In this matter of color, the picture 
actress has a decided advantage over her 
sister in the legitimate. She can often 
use gowns remodeled from two materials, 
the colors of which clash decidedly when 
exposed to the naked eye, or costume ac- 
cessories which do not tell their whole 
story on the screen. A green handbag 
carried with a red suit might make a 
Joud noise in any business block, but the 
same combination on the screen might be 


visiting a 


was cut short 
The visitor’s 
have disclosed what she was 


carried by the most conventional of in- 
genues. 

In the stock company in your home 
town the autocratic leading lady says, 


“next week I shall wear blue in the first 

act. The rest of the company may plan 

accordingly.” 
The “second” 


woman who usually 
plays vamp roles 


has the next choice. 
“Tll wear pink,” she states with an air 
of finality. Perhaps the ingenue and the 
other woman in the company will have to 
buy new gowns of different hues no mat- 
ter what the cost. for the leads have 
first say in the matter and must not be 
crossed. 

In picture drama every woman in the 


cast may wear blue if she chooses with- 
out fear of incurring the displeasure of 
the star. Nor does the film actress have 
to think of the colors of the scenery be- 
hind her. This matter is of the utmost 
importance in stage productions. In the 
pictures, she will not have to buy a new 
gown in order to produce a color contrast 
with some particular set which the man- 
ager wishes to use in the drawing-room 
of the villain’s home. 

If one is making a real stage entrance 
each night before critical audiences, it 
is necessary to have the materials of 
one’s gowns made of the best the market 
affords. 

When the production of film stories 
began one of the greatest objections 
voiced against screen heroines was the 
fact that their gowns were often tawdry 
and their appearance far below the mark 
set by the best legitimate actresses. Fab- 
ulous fortunes had not vet been made 
from celluloid fiction and the production 
managers bought sparingly of historical 
costumes and none at all of modern 
stuff. Gradually, as the business devel- 
oped and more perfected cameras por- 
trayed texture to a remarkable degree, 
the best in gowns and accessories 
none too good for the screen. 


Was 


pictures are a_ veritable 
Stars never use a “repeat” 
of the same gown in different pictures. 
One company, producing a_ continued 
story which centers about a pretty hero- 
ine, purchased some six gowns a week— 
at the rate of three hundred and twelve 
a year—for her exclusive use in the film 
story. Each was cut from a sumptuous 
fabric and there were hats, parasols, 
shoes, jewelry and other accessories to 
go with them. 

Geraldine Farrar’s account at a well 
known Los Angeles dry goods store shows 
an expenditure of two thousand dollars 
a month for feminine finery. Besides 
herself, the stars who spend fortunes 
for gowns and who are undoubtedly the 
smartest and best dressed women of the 
screen are Mrs. Vernon Castle, Olga 
Petrova, Norma Talmadge. Mary Pick- 
ford, Alice Brady. Pauline Frederick, 
Anita Stewart. Billie Burke. Clara Kim- 
ball Young, Marie Doro, Fannie Ward, 
Mabel Normand and Marguerite Clark. 
Photoplays starring any of these women 
are full of fashion tips. 

The extra women in pictures or those 
just mounting the ladder to success do 
not have to buy the best of materials for 
their gowns. As long as they make 
background and are rarely called into a 
“close-up” they get by with a good gen- 
eral appearance. Of course. gowns must 
never be dowdy or soiled—at a few of 
the better studios a woman of excellent 
taste reviews all the picture people who 
are to play in scenes at that studio. If 
a drapery is torn or a skirt hangs askew 
or a pair of slippers is soiled the actress 


Present-day 
fashion show. 
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This Gift Will 
Please Any Man 


| You'll be sure of giving him just 
& what he wauts if you choose the 


Boston Garter 


in one of our handsome, newChrist- 
mas boxes. Any man who receives 
it wi | ieel that he is greeted by an 
old friend in ho’ iday dress, because 
every man who Wears garters 
knows the “‘Do:ton. Beauti ifully 
colored holiday boxes (different 
designs) at stores everywhere 


or by mail, 


postpaid, 

25,35,50c 
GEORGE 
FROST CO. 
BOSTON 






























You hos never seen anything 
like this before 
The most cor ited 


! 1 exquis te per- 
¢ t 


i t ri Pr i ‘ 1 

h As pl Bottles lik 
picture, with long g topper, Rose or 
Lilac, $1 50 | of the Valley or Violet, 
asa Send « silver or Stamps for mini- 





Flower Drops 


The above also comes in less concentrated 
(usual perfume) form at $1.00 an ounce at 
druggists or by mail, with two new extha 
odors,**Mon Amour’ and **Gar: en Queen, 
which are very fine. Serd $1.4 rscuvenir 
x, five Z5e bowtles sare s Ss yicture 
ditle erent oders. Send stamps or currence y. 


PAUL RiEGER, 243 First St., San Francisco 








| EXACT SIZE OF BOTTLE 
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ils to ke epthe nails in 
The Polish That Lasts Perfect Condition 

and mnparts a brilliant, isting 
Polish. Soap and Water does not effect the luster. The 
N tils Newrx become 1) yo r Bri t/e when .Va 


essential « 


wx is used. 
] ve e50c p , 
Vail proper amount and N. 1 i € se? ce 


HERMO CoO., 542 East 63rd Street. cHicaco 


° FALIZE 


GREATEST DESIRES 


Be Beautiful, Prosper- 
ous—learn advanced 
method of Personal Cul- 
ture. Possess perfect 
complexion. We teach 
you—make you an expert in 
care of lace and Scalp, Fac- 
jal Massage, Electrolysis, 
Scalp Treatments, Shamnoo- 
ing, anicuring, Marcel Wav- 
ing, etc. Improved Beauty and 
Business independence geeur ed. 
12.00 to $25.00 a week positions guaranteed <1l who 
jal $18.00 to $30. 60 a week made in your own 

home. Write for FREE information. 


MARINELLO CO., Dept. 3, Mallors Building, CHICAGO 


BEAUTY 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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STUDIO DIRECTORY 


For the convenience of our readers who 
may desire the addresses of film com- 
panies we give the principal ones below. 
The first is the business office; (s) indi 
cates a studio; in some cases both 
at one address, 


AMERICAN FILM MBG. Co., 6227 
way, Chicago; Santa Barbara, Cal. (s). 
ARTCRAFT PictuRES Corp. (Mary Pick- 
ford), 729 Seventh Ave., New. York City; 
llollywood, Cal. (s). : 
BALBOA AMUSEMENT 
Long Beach, Cal. (s). 
BReENON, Herpert, Prop., 729 Seventh 
Ave., N. Y. C.; Hudson Heights, N. J. 
ts). 
CHRISTID FILM CoORP., 
ington, Los Angeles, Cal. 
EpIson, THOMAS, INC., 
Ave., New York City. (s). 
EMPIRD ALL-STAR CORPORATION, 220 8. 
State St., Chicago; Myrtle Ave., Glendale, 
ce Be SO). 
ESSANAY 
St., Chicago. 


Lroad- 


PRODUCING Co., 


Main and Wash- 


2826 Decatur 


Firm MPFa. 


(s). 

FAMOUS PLAYERS FILM Co., 
Ave., New York City; 128 W. 
New York City. (8). 

Fox Fitm Corp., 130 W. 46th St., New 
York City; 1401 Western Ave., Los Angeles 
(s); Fort Lee, N (s). 

GAUMONT Co., 110 W. Fortieth St., New 
York City; Flushing, N. Y. (s); Jackson- 
ville, Fla. (s). 

GOLDWYN FILM Corp., 16 E, 42nd St., 


Co., 1333 Argyle 
485 Fifth 
56th St., 


New York City; Ft. Lee, N. - (s). 
Ilorstey Strupro, Main and Washing- 
ton, Los Angeles. 
KALEM Co., 235 W. 23d St., New York 


City ; 251 W. 19th St., New York City (s) ; 
1425 Fleming St., Hollywood, Cal. (s) ; 
Tallyrand Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. (s) 
Glendale, Cal. (s). 
KEYSTONE FILM 
St., Los Angeles. 


Co., 1712 Allesandro 
KLEINE, GEORGE 


curo, 


166 N. State St., Chi- 
LASKY FEATURB 
Ave., New York 
Ilolly wood, Cal. 
Merro Pictures CoRP., 
New York City: 


PLaAy Co., 485 
City; 6284 Selma 
(3). 


Fifth 
Ave., 


1476 Broadway, 
Rolfe Photoplay Co. and 
Columbia Vietures Corp., 3 W. 61st S8St., 
New York City (s); Popular Plays and 
layers, Fort Lee, N. J. (s); Quality 
Pictures Corp., Metro office; Yorke Film 
(o., Hollywood, Cal. (s). 

Morosco PrororpLtay Co... 222 W. 42d 
St., New York City; 201 Occidental Bivd., 
Angeles, Cal. (s). 

Moss, B. &., 
York City. 

MUTUAL 
Chicago, 

PARALTA PLAYS INc., 729 Seventh 
New York City; Los Angeles. (s). 

PATHE EXCHANGE, 25 W. 45th 
York City; Jersey City, N. J. 

POWELL, FRANK, PropuctTion Co., Times 
Bidg., New York City. 

RoTwacker FiuM Mere. Co., 13¢ 
sey Parkway, Cuicago, Ill (s). 

SeLiac Poryscorpp Co. Garland Bldg., 
Chicago; Western and Irving Park Blvd., 
Chicago (s): 3800 Mission Road, An 


Los 


729 Seventh Ave., New 


Fitm Corp., Consumers Bldg., 
Ave., 
St., New 
(Ss). 


9 Diver- 


Los 


geles, Cal. (s). 

SELZNICK, Lewis J., ENTERPRISES INC, 
729 Seventh Ave... New York City. 

SIGNAL Fitm Corp., 4560 Pasadena 
Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. (s). 

TALMADGR, CoNnsTANCR, 729 Seventh 
Ave., N. ¥. C.; 807 East 175th St., N. 
7. a. 8h 

TALMADGR, Norma, 729 Seventh Ave.., 
N. ¥. C.: 318 East 48th 8t., N. Y. C. 
(s). 

THANHOUSER Fi_mM Corp., New Ro- 


chelle, N. Y. Jacksonville, Fla. 
TRIANGLE COMPANY, 1457 Broadway, New 

York City; Culver City, Cal. (s). 
UNIVERSAL FiuM Mra. Co., 1600 Broad- 


(8S) 5 (Ss). 


way, New York City; Universal City, 
Cal. ; Coyetsville, N. J. (s). 
VITAGRAPH COMPANY OF AmerIcA, E. 


15th St. and Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Hollywood, Cal. 
Voaurp Comepy Co., 
Santa Monica Blvd., 
WHARTON, INCc., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Wortp Fitm Corp., 1380 W. 
New York City; Fort Lee, N. J. 


St. and 


Cal. 


Gower 
Hollywood, 


46th St., 


(Ss). 
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in question must go back to her dress- 
ing room and correct her appearance. 
Elaborate hair dressing is tabooed and 
this criticism of the background folk is 
/ one of the elements which goes to make 
the drawing-room atmosphere of these 
concerns one of refinement. 


All credit is due these “extra” folk 
and the actresses on the lower rung of 
the ladder of fame. Such a swapping of 

| hat trimmings as goes on between dress- 
ing-rooms and such a patient search for 
bargains in the downtown shops. A good 
appearance is an actress’ prime asset and 
the women of filmdom are far more 
clever in the art of dressmaking and 
millinery than many of the shopfolk on 
downtown avenues. 


Jobbing people or those who “supe” 
on special days are notified the evening 
before what sort of a costume they must 
provide. By hook or crook the outfit 
has to be found, for the moving picture 
aspirant must be at the studio and made 
up ready for work at nine o’clock. 


It is said that the Woolworth five and 
ten cent store jewelry business has dou- 
bled in New York and Los Angeles since 
moving pictures came into being. Used 
discriminately and with a good looking 
evening gown these imitation gems rival 
the real thing from Tiffany’s when pro- 
jected on the screen. Bargain laces, but- 
tons, handbags and buckles often come 
from the cheaper stores to adorn movie 
gowns. And everyone has a hundred hats, 
for what cannot be done with about a 
dozen old shapes and plenty of flowers 


and feathers and ribbon for quick 
changes? 

“Have you ever aspired to be an 
artist?” asks Theda Bara, a woman with 


observations really worth while. “If so 
you know that the painter in oils revels 
in color harmony while the pen and ink 
artist thinks in areas of bold blacks and 
whites. Now, this same difference of 
artistic attitude is found in the woman 
who hopes to make the tones of her new 
ball-gown blend like the hues of the rain- 
bow, and the other woman who poses 
daily before a camera, and knows that 
blacks and grays with spaces of white 
between are all that counts.” 

Checks and dotted materials are good 
in moving pictures if they are not over- 
loaded with trimming and if the scenery 
and furnishings are not too elaborate. 
Broad plaids are confusing to the eye if 
worn during an interior scene, but no 
material could be more striking than a 
Mackinaw worn in an Alaskan story tak- 
en before white, snowy backgrounds. The 
surrounding country has a great deal to 
do with the character of the costume. 

“Beware of black and white materials,” 
says the camera man. “They often pho- 
tograph in hard lines. Red takes better 
than black itself and pink, blue or yel- 
low better than dead white. If an actress 
wishes to wear a lace gown, I advise her 
to have a lavender foundation dress be- 
neath, for this brings out the pattern 
of the lace in detail. Shining white satin 
is to be avoided for a strange phe- 
nomenon known as halation sometimes 
occurs. Light reflected from the satin 
or from white shirt bosoms of men in 
evening dress often produces a ghostly 
double which appears to follow the ac- 
| tors about the scene.” 
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A gown should be so planned that the 
sections of black and white are large in 
area wherever they occur. If a light 
gown has its stripes of trimming too close 
together the whole loses uniformity and 
lessens the individuality of the figure. 
Open mesh laces and cut work embroid- 
ery are effective on the screen. Jet 
sparkles under the studio lights and is 
particularly handsome. Satins with a 
soft lustre will shimmer with good effect 
and light and airy malines are the main- 
stay of the ingenue. 


Watching Italian moving pictures, one 
often sees an actress wearing a tulle 
scarf with long ends which swing airily 
as if a gentle breeze were blowing through 
the porticoes of that summer country. 
This same effect is often produced in 
American studios by using an electric fan 
at one side of the studio. 


“Now, would you think the lines of a 
gown were important in the movies?” 
asked Louise Glaum, the well known Tri- 
angle player of vampire roles. “Re- 
member the stiff taffeta costumes of a 
few springs ago with their flaring knee- 
length tunics? ‘Those were not at all 
practical for a moving picture actress— 
particularly for a woman who plays 
snakey vamp roles. I found that I merely 
walked inside such a skirt and any action 
of the hips and limbs. was lost. An 
actress must appear to throw her whole 
self into a part, but in such a dress I 
knew I could only act above my waist- 
line! Clinging gowns betray each move- 
ment and seem to give the artist more 
life and animation. Drapery, too, is better 
than puffs and tunics because it is full 
of attractive shadows, depths and high 
lights.” 


If character costumes are needed—In- 
dian, Colonial, English court, etc.—these 
can usually be found in the company’s 





| wardrobe room. However, if some spe- 


cial need arises, the wardrobe mistress 
gathers her forces together and turns 
them out on short notice. One hundred 
and fifty special costumes were com- 
pleted in two days when a certain his- 
torical film had to be finished with speed. 


If the director of a picture is not 
particular as to costume details, the ac- 
tress herself must be. Weak film plots 
and inappropriate costumes never escape 
the scathing comment of the critic. If 
he sees a movie star playing the part of 
an Indian girl, and trying to ford a 
stream in high heeled shoes instead of 
mocassins, he writes a little paragraph 
about it in his newspaper. 


Again he may see the heroine of an 
Alaskan story with a bandana handker- 
chief swathed about her neck. He criti- 
cizes this costume detail, because he ex- 
plains that those handkerchiefs are a 
necessity in Arizona—not Alaska—and 
are carried for use over the mouth to 
keep out desert dust raised by the swift 
hoofs of horses. 

So it behooves a movie star to prime 
herself on the sort of thing which a 
Spanish girl probably would have worn 
in California mission days, and to be 
equally versed in the apparel of Ireland 
or Labrador. 

It’s not always easy to appear attrac- 
tive on a motion picture screen. 














Clothes Do Not Make 
the Woman 


(Continued from page 87) 

As a boy, Bill ranged around the hills 
near Los Angeles, so on this trip he 
picked himself out a nice piece of prop- 
erty overlooking Silver Lake and is build- 
ing a home. He is just as good a designer 
of homes as he is of gowns and next 
spring when his place is complete it will 
be one of the show places of Southern 
California. The house is going to be a 
sort of jewel box for his mother, filled 
with the little things in which they both 
delight, for looking after his mother has 
been one of Bill’s chief diversions, and 
the two are nearly always together. With 
their new home the mater can nestle in 
one of the most beautiful spots in the 
country while Bill works in pictures, 
scampers about the country, or otherwise 
disports himself. 

Up to now only the big garage with the 
servants’ quarters above is complete, and 
Bill and his servants occupy these. So 
far no automobile has graced the interior, 
for just as Bill was about to drive in he 
discovered that it would be a grand place 
to give stag parties and hold other fes- 
tivities and it has been used for that pur- 
pose ever since, while the car shivers all 
night under a neighboring tree. As a host 
Bill is king of them all. 

Julian Eltinge picked the hardest job 
in the world to succeed at, but he did it, 
and while he can number the admirers 
of his work on the speaking stage by 
thousands, he can already number the ad- 
mirers of his work on the screen by mil- 
lions. 

Success hasn’t bothered him and all 
they can say about him has been summed 
up by one of the Lasky studio electricians 
who remarked, “Bill is sure some regular 
guy. 


Questions and Answers 


(Continued from page 118) 

ELEANOR, PHILADELPHIA.—Yep, that’s a 
new question. George Cooper hails from 
Newark, N. J., where he was born Dec. 18, 
1891. Not married that we know of. He has 
appeared in the following Vitagraph films: 
“Mills of the Gods,” “Drop of Blood,” “The 
Outlaw,” “Tangled Threads,” “From Out the 
Big Snows,” “In the Days of Famine,” “Four 
Grains of Rice.” 


HELENITA, PapucAH, Ky.—David Powell is | 


with Empire All-Star, playing opposite Olive 
Tell right now. He appeared opposite Ann 
Murdock in “Outcast” with the same com- 
pany, a Mutual subsidiary. 


READER, PATERSON, N. J.—Violet Merse- 
reau and June Caprice have light hair and 
blue eyes. Neither married. 


BEATRICE, PHILADELPHIA—Billie Billings 
played his daughter with Earle Williams in 
“The Soul Master.” Hal Ford marries Pearl 
White in “May Blossoms.” 


C. V., ELcAMpo, TEX.—Watch PHOoTOPLAY’s 
advertising columns for the information 
about learning to be a cameraman. This 
magazine investigates and recommends every 
firm or concern which advertises in it. 


Joy Lavy, Prescott, ArK.—Billie Burke’s 
latest is “Arms and the Girl.” 
was last with Morosco. 
with Vitagraph. 


Paul Willis 
Edward Earle is 
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self of Spinal 


how long you have suffered. 
every State in the Union. Ea 


If you are suffering from any form of spinal trouble you 
can be relieved—and probably wholly overcome your affliction 
right in your own home without pain or discomfort.. A wonderf 
anatomical appliance has been invented by a man whocured him- 
urvature. Its results are marvelous. jt is nature’s 
own method. Eminent physicians are endorsing it. The Philo 
Burt Method relieves the pressure at the affected parts of the 
spine, the whole spine is invigorated and strengthened, cll sore- 
ness is taken out of the back, the cartilage between the vertibrz 
is made to expand, the contracted muscles are relaxed, and the 
spine is straightened. There is bright hope for you, no matter 
We have strong testimonials from 
ch appliance is made to order from 
individual measurements and fits perfectly. There i i 
ence in wearing. We guarantee satisfaction and let : 
Write today for our new book, It gives full information and testimonials, 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 329-X Odd Fellows’ Bldg., JAMESTOWN, N. ¥, 


Buy Today—Eight Months to Pay 
CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 
Diamond and Jewelry Gift Catalogue 42G FREE 

Our De Luxe Catalogue No. 42G con- 
tains over 1000 excellent gift suggestions. 
Pins, 
Watches, Bracelets,"Chains, Cuff Buttons, 
Earrings, etc.; Silverware, French Ivory 


Toilet Ware, Cut Glass; also Cameras and Phon- 
ographs. Send for your Free copy Now—Today. 


EET & CO., Inc., 
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we agree to allow 
7'49e yearly increase 
in value on Diamonds 
bought from us at any 
time you wish to pur- 
chase a larger gem. 
We stand alone in mak- 
ing this unusual and un- 


paralleled offer, fully ex- 
plained in our Catalog 42G. 


La Vallieres, 
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42 G, New York City 
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anteed. Catalog and special 


price sent free. 
H, 851-231 N. Sth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Show the Xmas Spirit in a big way for 
little money. Our Factory Rebuilt 
Typewriters are Ideal Xmas Gifts 
for children, students, business people. ,, 
They gave you $25 to $75 on your 

purchase. Standard Makes, thoroughly rebuilt, 
trade-marked and guaranteed the same as new. 


Branch stores in leading cities give prompt service, Send for catalogue 
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in that form di- 
vine—a perfect 
bust and figure 
which has become fa- 
mous throughout the ages. A book has just 
been prepared which tells how women may 
secure the beauty of figure development hith- 
erto unknown to them. This book is sent free 
because it also tells about the 
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ervice 


Warconditions have cre- 
ted thousands of openings 
in the U. 5. Vivil Service. 

Women are urgently 
needed as clerks, ty pists, 
stenographers, bookkeep- 
ers and in other well-paid 
positions. Here is your op- 
portunity. 

Positions are not difficult to obtain. Salaries 
are liberal—much higher than employers outside pay 
for similar work, Certain pay, rapid promotion, short 
hours, congenial surroundings, generous vacations— 
all these combine to mene the work ideal. 

Right now the I. C. are training hundreds of men 
and women for well- 1.7 positions in the Civil Service. 
We can prepare you quickly—at a trifling cost and in 

our own home—to pass examinations for the particu- 
ar position you wish. Write today for book telling 
you how to qualify. 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 


Box647 Q, Scranton, Pa. } 
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Questions and Answers 


( Continued ) 


P. W. ADMIRER, PLAINFIELD, 
White converses fluently 
have to ask her the 
vourself; we don't 
with her. 


N. J.—Pearl 
in Italian. You'll 
rest of the questions 
want to get in Dutch 


Potty, DAVENPORT, IA.—Address Margery 

Wilson at Culver City, Cal., and Mildred 
Harris at Lois Weber Studio, Vermont and 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles. 
Giory, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Mae Mur- 
ray gets ‘her postal cards at Universal City, 
Cal. The only “near ones” we have at the 
front are several great grandsons. 


INTERESTED, GUELPH, CANADA.—Mr. John- 
son is now actively engaged in the producing 
business as one of the high officials of Tri- 


angle. Your letter was highly appreciated 
and we would welcome others. 
F. M., Kansas City, Mo.—Sid Chaplin is 


looking after his brother Charley’s business 
interests but threatens to play in some com- 
edies of his own soon. Broncho Billy An- 
derson is poeducmg stage plays now. 


M. B. O. —Mahlon Hamil- 


on the subject of 


, CLEVELAND, 
ton is uncommunicative 
uxorial matters. May Allison is with no 
company at present. William Stowell is 
married but his wife is not playing. 

AGNES, GREENVILLE, ALA.—Brace 
for the shock. Arthur Shirley is married 
and is a father as well. He is with Balboa 
at Long Beach, Cal., but his hair is not gray 
unless it’s just turned lately. 


yourself 


B. D., Detroit, Micu.—Maybe there'll be 
another Beauty and Brains contest and may- 
be there won't. It’s hard telling right now. 

BeEssiz, Boston, M 1ss.—Billie Burke is 
considerably taller than Marguerite Clark 
who isn't even five feet high. Billie is 31 and 
Ler baby’s name Patricia Burke Ziegfeld. 
Write Miss Burke, Care Artcraft, New York. 
June Caprice is 18. 

M. N., GRAND Rar ips, Wis.—Golda Mad- 
den was Cora Hayes in “Fires of Rebellion.” 
Francine Larrimore was Leigi:’s daughter in 
“Somewhere in America.” Dorothy Phillips 
and Allen Holubar have a little daughter. 
We are making a number of suggestions to 
the editor after reading your letter and we 
are sure that you will see some interesting 
results. 


GRACE, BERKELEY, CAL—Owen Moore 
played opposite Ann Pennington in “The Boy 
S.out.” Jack Pickford answers his mail. 
He and Olive Thomas were married a year 
on October 25. Jack was 21 in August. 
Margarita Fischer is with American. It is 
impossible to tell from a snapshot, or even 
a thousand posed photographs if the subject 
thereof could get by in the movies. 

G. A., SAN Francisco, Ca! 
lani played Armand to 
Young's “Camille,” in the 
photoplays of that name. 

H. Z., Detroit, Mich.—Of course if we 
said that October was a hard month in which 
to break into the movies, it’s true. Why? 
Because October is one of the twelve months 


-Paul Capel- 
Clara Kimball 
first of the three 


of the year and the same applies to all 
twelve. 

M., Movunpripce, Kan.—Send you a 
photograph of the Answer Man? Sure, but 


first you must fill out the necessary applica- 
tion blank and enclose the required amount. 


edvertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Potiy, Pigua, O.—It is a good idea to send 
25 cents when you request a photograph, 
although stars like Mary Pickford, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Theda Bara and others in the 
over a thousand a week salary class do not 
require it. Ann Pennington is with Famous, 
Charles Gunn, Triangle; Cleo Ridgely, Glen 
dale, Cal., and Louise Huff, Morosco. 


J. B. 


Mosite, ALA.—Bessie Eyton is at 
the Selig studio, 


Los Angeles. 


M. B., CHicaco.—Olive Thomas has not 
played in the Follies since last season. Wil- 
liam Parke, Jr., has played opposite Gladys 


Hulette, since “The Candy Girl,’ in “The 
Cigareite Girl,’ “The Streets of Illusion,” 


“Miss Nobody,” and “A Crooked Romance.” 
Carlyle Blackwell is a native of New York 
and it’s his sure enuff name. 


R. S., SILVERTON, CoLo.—Some wise old 
coot said once that a lady looks as old as she 


is, OF a Woman is as young as she acts, or 
something like that, which being true, Fannie 


Ward is about two years older than Mary 
Miles Minter, but the Blue Book says she is 
43 and Miss Ward admits that she’s older. 


EvaDNE, West PertH, AUSTRALIA—Write 
to Madame Petrova, Godfrey Bldg., New 
York; Edna Purviance, care Chaplin Com- 
pany, Los Angeles and Marjorie Daw, ai 
Lasky’s. Neither Miss Courtot nor Miss 
Allison is on the screen at present. Hazel 
Dawn is 26 and her last appearance was in 
“The Lone Wolf.” Edward Earle is with 
Vitagraph. 

E. E., Curcaco.—So far as we know the 
“Neglected Wife” was finished, as all neg- 
lected wives cre. Anyhow there was no 
fire in the Balboa studio where it was 
filmed. Miss Roland has been appearing 
in vaudeville. 





H. H., Repwoop City, Cat.—Charles Gunn 
was the handsome feller who played with 
Margery Wilson in “Mountain Dew,” which 
was the photoplay you have in mind. <Ad- 
dress Miss Wilson personally. The others 
will send photographs to you. 





SHAMMIE, ATLANTA, GA—Helen Holmes 
and Helen Gibson are two separate and 
distinct personages, entirely unrelated except 
that both are affiliated with the photomelo- 
drama, so to say. 


G. E., BiInGHAMTON, N. 


»9 


Y.—Mae Marsh is 
unmarried at this moment, and lives in 
New York City. 


SPADE, KaNsas City, KAN.—Harold Lock- 
wood is 29 or thereabouts. Yes, we agree 
with you in toto. 





SILVER Spurs, St. PAut, Minn.—Glad to 
see you again. Yes, we have met Mr. Foxe 


pussonly but never got so chummy that he 
confided to us his matrimonial affairs. He 
is thinner in the East than he was in the 
West. also in the waist. 


LorENA, Kansas City, Mo.—Your criticism 
hes been sent to the desk of the person who 
will be most benefited by it. Thanks ever 
so much for the compliment. Where did w 
acquire “such wonderful patience?” Oh, just 
getting bumped around the world, and every- 
thing. 


W. M. S., Grimssy, OnT., CANADA.—Ar- 
thur Ashley was your hero in, “Tangled 
Fates’—the drummer. Write Tom Forman, 
+ Co. C. A. C., Fort MacArthur, San Pedro, 
Cal. 


is guaranteed 








Questions and Answers 


( Continued ) 


L. R., Hancock, Micu.—Mary Pickford’s 
most recent photoplay is an adaptation of 
William J. Locke’s novel, “Stella Maris,” in 
which Miss Pickford plays a dual role. 


L. J., AtBion, N. Y.—Helene Rosson and 
E. Forrest Taylor played the leads in “Truc 
Nobility.” 





D. P., Havana, Cusa.—Delighted to hear 
from you again. It was Marie Walcamp in 
“Liberty” and not Shirley Mason. No, we 
never get tired answering questions and if 
you believe that one we'll tell you another 
some day. 


Mavis, FREEPORT, L. I1—We have no record 
of Jean Dumar. Sorry. We have printed 
pictures of nearly all the newly weds in 
filmdom, haven’t we? You are a grand 
little PHoTopLay booster. 


RutH, St. Louis.—Irving Cummings is an 
American. Arthur Ashley is married. 


S. W., Hartrorp, Conn.—‘“Is Mr. Frank- 
lyn Farnum dead or alive?” Just as an off- 
hand opinion, we should say he is alive. 
At least he has always denied that he is a 
dead one. We rather think it is an imposi- 
tion to ask any photoplayer to correspond 
with a stranger. They are much too busy. 


KATINKA, OWEN Sounp, OnT., CANADA.— 
“The Crisis’ was made by Selig, not Vita- 
graph and most of the exteriors were filmed 
on the actual locations as in the novel, most 
of them at Vicksburg, Miss., and St. Louis, 
Mo. Enjoyed your letter very, very much. 


E. W. M., Parsons, KAN.—Jewel Carmen 
played with Wm. Farnum in “The Con- 
queror.” Cast of “Tides of Barnegat”: Jan: 
Cogden, Blanche Sweet; Dr. John Caven- 
dish, Elliott Dexter; Bart Holt, Tom For- 
man; Lucy, Norma Nichols; Archie, Bille 
Jacobs; Capt. Holt, Walter Rogers; 
Gray, Harrison Ford; Martha, Lillian Leigh- 
ton. Cost of “Garden of Allah:’ Domini, 
Helen Ware; Boris Androvsky, Thomas Sant- 
schi; Count Anteoni, Matt Snyder; Capt. 
DeTrevignac, Will Machin; Father Roubrer, 
Harry Lonsdale; Lord Rens, Al Filson; Lady 
Rens, Eugenie Besserer; Father Beret, Frank 
Clark; The Sand Diviner, James Bradbury; 


Batouch, Pietro Sosso; Hadj, Cecil Holland; 
Suzanne, Camille Astor. 

R. H. D., Ittion, N. Y.—Carlvle Black- 
well is not married to Doris Kenyon, nor 
June Elvidge. Nor is Beverly Bayne the 
wife of Francis X. Bushman. You're 


entirely welcome. 
A. B., Mantra, P. I.—Write to Bessie Love 
for a photograph, care Pathe, No. 1 Congress 

t., Jersey City, N. J. It is customary to 
enclose dos reals Mex. or two bits oro. 

I. B., Kansas City, Mo—Many, many 
thanks for your very appreciative letter. 
Your friend, Mr. Langford is somewhere 
in France at the present time, doing a little 
scrapping for the good of the cause. 


E. B. A., AtcHISON, Kan.—Miss Clark 
has no relatives acting on the screen, we be- 
lieve and she is not related to Champ Clark. 
She will be 31 in February. 


ETHEL, KeNnosuHa, Wis.—Brownie Vernon 
is not married to Herbert Rawlinson. It 


probably never occurred to Brownie as she 
is a good friend of Herb’s wife. You are 
probably right about the reason why June 
Caprice always has a new leading man— 
anyhow, you're original. 


When 


Sydney | 
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10c a Day 


you decide to buy. 


4, bis, 
\ free. 


Dent. 1531 
E. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Your Choice! 
Sent on Free Trial 


You can have your choice of over 2000 musical 
instruments for one week’s 
Then, if you decide to purchase,-you can pay the 
rock-bottom price at the rate of a few cents a day. 
If you do not want the instrument, send it back. The = 
trial won’t cost you a penny. 


the rate of 10 cents a day. 
over 2000 items to choose from. 


We Offer: 


—the best instruments that can be made. 
—rock-bottom manufacturer's prices. 

—one week’s trial at our expense. 

—triple silver-plated cornet for only 10c a day. 
—your choice of over 2000 instruments. 


WurRUIZzeR. 


200 years of instrument making 
Vurlitzer has supplied the United States : 
Government with Trumpets for 55 years E 


The name “Wurlitzer” stamped on musical instruments has 
stood for the highest quality for nearly two centuries. 
manufacturers or importers of every known musicalinstrument, 
every one sold to you at direct-from-the-manufacturers price, 


PlayitaWeek—At OurExpense 


5 

Try out the instrument of your choice in your own way before = 
Compare it with other instruments. Test it. =| 

Use it just as if it were your own. == 
1] 


—either pay a little each month or send it back. nae E 


Send the Coupon 


Just put your name and address 
on the coupon now and get our 
new catalog absolutely 

Please state what in- 


strument you are interested ia 
and we'll send you the bic 176- Name......... 
page book free and prepaid. 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 





— 
WD 
N 


4H 


trial in your own home. 


You will be astonished at the 
many instruments you may pay for at’ = 
On this great special offer you have 





TTA 


Weare 





Then after one week’s trial 


The Rudolph Warlitzer Co, 
Dept. 1£% 

East 4th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Souih Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Gentlemen: — Please send me your 

176 nage catalog absolutely free. Also 
tel] me about _your epecial offer direct 

from the manufacturer. 
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ie the “Gibson. ” 












‘the Sweet, 
: Mellow Tone 
» fof **Gibson’ 
Instruments 
has made 
many a 
**Sammies’’ 
Departure 
easicr t» bear 


atrin 


LTrim 


extension 


guard 





sha: 








Gibson instruments hive ‘*‘made’’ 


MPTL 
and Director, Writes: 
7 49, 87,000 in 1916. 
$4,500 
Greatest Mandol in Vv 
Co., UNQUALIFIEDLY FNDORSES THE GIBSON 


AoWil's 


furnished. We pay the acvertisi 
‘oods not sold. 


now for Catalog, 
“Don' walt; ACT NOW, 








$1.50 per month. 
Guitar sent on approval, 
allowanco on Lold instruments in exchange for 
"The wonderful new Gibson violin 
construction hes set the wicle Mandolin and 
Guitar world talking. 
pages—111 illus trations, 6 valuable fund of information 
for player and teacher. " 
**HOW TO PRACTICL."’ jatvdol juartet 


Exclusive Features Thot Moke Every Gibson Matchless: 

_* Qn Stradivertus arching — scientifi 
from thickness at center tothinness at rim, securing 
stren{ gth— sensitiveness free vibration of entire 
>} sounding board. ‘Tilted neck, high bridge with 


string pressuretict vibratcs alarccr sounding x board, 
producing a bigness of tone never before realized. 
Reinforced, non-warpable neck — elevated 
late or Onger rcest—casy 
adjustable string-bearing at bridge overcoming i Gibson Mandolin 
rping of heavier strings in upper positions. 


Make $1800 to $5000 cr Morea Year | ; eee Ee oo 


Teaching and Selling the Gibson 


Become ateacher. Splendid opportunities for either sex inevery 
locality for private and class instruc tionand the sale of Gibsons. 


ally and financ ially. We havea permanentteaching cat business 


now ©) en for ei*her sex. Other positions ending. f, 
WRitk Pr PROM " we yt St. i oais, a = Wend 8.0) Mandclin 


C. A. iain en Soux V4- 
gross business for the year.’’ Wm. : Amer 
» Star Soloist for victors Talking Machine 


Do Business on Our r Capital Zoocmne ous guent.. Wo hey, soll. 


e theprofit. Y oo, Lonee ay! id; ret 

bs ou pay for g when sold; return 
ry our Seat Hunt we TREE to those interested, our ne w $1 00 book ‘*The 
c on and Moinjengnce of the Mandolin Orchestra.’ 
FILE IN THs COOPOR 
ar Co., 461 Parsons St., Katamazoo, Mich., U. S.A. g Po sure you bave checked instrument, 













Terms as 
low as $1.00 down— 
Mandolin or 
Liberal 


Cet our now FREE BOOK—112 





















7) AD A “Everyone A ‘Gibson’-ite” 
Also FREE treatise on The ieaned 











¢ graduation 


holder, securing increased 








“Everyone a ‘Gibson’-ite” 
Thompson's Mandolin Orchestra 
me ee — — = 





action — 


Guitar Company 


Gentlemen:- Without obli- 
tion, sen | me free book com- 
@ plete Catslor, free treatise, 

al: :0 information about the Wm. 
profession- @ Esc «, Jr., book and instrument 
checked. If “er check herepj 


O) Mando-bass 
Guitar 
O Harp-cuitar 






many a teacher, 


| Mandela 
i O Mando-cello 


10,000 business , °i517: rit 
a. ,writes: 
ica’s 


i Sa a oe 


” by America’s most suc- 
Practice; Psycho- § Address ... 

















Wrestling Book FREE 


Be an expert wrestler. Learn at home from the 
world’s undefeated champion and his famous trainer 


Frank Gotch and Farmer Burns 
learned by mail at home. Know the art 
° me sere ry aoa ae jitsu. Have pe heed health 
szearn how te 1 - 
WRESTLINGIetth cncn, Sond for tron teak, Ree yee ee 
for HEALTH! Farmer Burns, 1531 Ramge Bidg., Omaha. Neb. 





















you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 





A Merry Christmas 
Twelve Times 


See Page 124 
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PHONOGRAPHS IN 


ON 


Your Problem 1s Solved 


Because The Brunswick Plays ALL Records 


ITH each Brunswick come two reproducers. 

These are instantly interchangeable. So for 

every type record you may use the proper 
needle: Steel, sapphire ball, jewel, etc. ‘This 
great achievement, with others equally advanced, 
makes The Brunswick the final type phonograph 
—all instruments in one. 

All records are at your command, all artists, 
bands, orchestras, ALL MUSIC. The Brunswick 
alone—of the finer phonographs—offers this unre- 
stricted selection. This includes the wonderful 


Pathe Discs. Heretofore few were permitted to 
enjoy the famous Pathe star—Muratore—and other 
Pathe artists. 

Brunswick tone is unmatchable because of the 
all-wood sound chamber, built like a violin. 

Who, now, is content with a ove-record phono- 
graph, or with lesser attractions? 

Hear The Brunswick first—then compare. Note 
all its advanced and exclusive features. 

You’ll say, too, that it is the one phonograph 
you’ve always wanted. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of the United States, Mexico, France 


Canadian Distributors: Musica 


| Merchandise Sales Co., Excelsior Life Bui'ding, Toronto 


DEALERS: Write for our profitable plan with all the sales details 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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A Merry Christmas 
and 


A Happy New Year 
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“Oh Dad— 
How Did You Know ?”’ 


Of course he knew. 


Fond parents, who keep young through their children, have a way of 
knowing—and besides, he was a bit selfish. He wanted her to have the 
Kodak; he knew that it and the pictures it would take would delight her and 
her boy and girl friends—and he knew, too, the wily old rascal, that she would 
send him loads of pictures from boarding school. 

From the kindergarten days up, there’s wholesome fun for the children, 
and lasting joy for all the family in the Kodak and Brownie pictures the 
children make—and Christmas day, with its home pictures, is an excellent 
time to start. 


Kodak catalog free at your deater’s or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 














